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Compulsory Military Training 

On November 20th a petition prepared by the Committee 
on Youth Problems of the American Council on Education 
was addressed to the President of the United States. A num¬ 
ber of national organizations endorsed this petition in toto 
or in principle. 

The President indicated in his reply that appropriate com¬ 
mittees of Congress would commence hearings in the near 
future with respect to universal military training and other 
matters of postwar policy. These hearings, he suggested, will 
provide an opportunity for all interested groups to present 
their views. 

This petition has been presented to the Chairman of the 
House Select Committee on Post War Military Policy, 

The text of this petition and two articles presenting the 
arguments for and against compulsory military training fol¬ 
low ,—^Editor 


A Petition 

To THE President of the United States 
To Appoint a National Commission 
To Consider 

Proposals for Compulsory Military Training 
Mr. President; 

Within recent months, the high command of both the Army and 
Navy have recommended to the Congress and to the people immediate 
action providing for one year of compulsory military training for the 
male youth of the land in time of peace. In their proposals, the leaders 
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of the armed forces state that one year of compulsory military training 
is required for the national security. Obviously, when and if this point 
is demonstrated, we and all other citizens shall join in asking for 
enactment of such a measure. 

We submit, however, that the people of this nation have not yet 
seriously considered the total Implications for peacetime life of the 
proposals for compulsory military training. Only fragmentary evidence 
regarding the need and operation of the program is now available. 
During the war, individuals and groups have, without questioning, 
patriotically surrendered to the government many of their cherished 
rights and liberties. But the present proposals are in no sense an emer¬ 
gency war measure. They are concerned with the future and, we trust, 
peaceful life of the nation. A law making such sweeping changes in 
OUT national policy should not be passed until the country has thought 
through and accepted its effect on American life. 

Since the present conscription law, which has successfully met our 
man power needs for armed service, can be extended till the end of the 
war, We submit that hasty action is not required. If a question of such 
magnitude is enacted under the emotional pressure of war, it may well 
suffer the fate of the prohibition amendment and soon fall by the way- 
side. If compulsory military training is to become a permanent func¬ 
tioning part of our system of government, it must be because the nation 
is thoroughly convinced by the logic of facts that it is necessary for 
national security. 

Among the problems which demand the attention and consideration 
of the American people in acting on this important issue are the 
following: 

1. Is it possible at this time to determine whether compulsory military 
service is or is not a postwar necessity for the United States ? When 
the war is over, it may well be necessary to maintain a large standing 
army to preserve the peace and to assist in policing the world against 
future aggression, but the size of the military force required for that 
purpose and the share to be borne by the United States cannot now be 
determined. If the proper control of the aggressor nations—Germany 
and Japan—is established, then the task of policing the world against 
aggression by these two nations will be relatively simple, If, on the 
other hand, the United Nations cease to be united, then chaos will 
again be abroad in the world, and we may need both compulsory mili¬ 
tary training and a huge mechanized force ready for instantaneous 
action. 
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2. If the United States should decide to adopt at this time a policy 
of universal military training, would it not be considered a notice to all 
the world that this nation does not think an enduring peace can be 
established? Should the United States take this action without con¬ 
sidering the view of our allies of the United Nations? Is not one 
purpose of the proposed world organization to bring about cooperative 
thinking and planning on such matters? 

3. Are our people now acquainted with the long history of com¬ 
pulsory military training in other nations throughout the world? 
Little authentic information regarding conscription abroad is available. 
The American Council on Education is now completing a survey of the 
history and effects of military training in France, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Sweden, Russia, and Japan. This unbiased report will, we be¬ 
lieve, throw much light upon the probable effects of conscription on life 
in the United States. 

4. Should not compulsory military training be considered as one 
part of total national defense? A modern army needs more than re¬ 
serves. It requires continuous research on the development of tools of 
warfare, maintained stockpiles of essential raw materials and adequate 
industrial producing capacity in a stand-by or easily convertible condi¬ 
tion to provide the immense quantities of goods needed in combat. If 
we are to embark upon a program of man power preparation for total 
war, should not all these problems be considered together? 

5. Many arguments have already been advanced regarding the bene¬ 
fits which young men may expect to receive from a year of military 
training. These include: (a) improved physical condition; (b) voca¬ 
tional training; (c) discipline and character education; and (d) 
elimination of illiteracy. These various promised benefits to the in¬ 
dividual from a year of compulsory military training are sound goals for 
a nation. But are they the goals which we seek in. adopting conscrip¬ 
tion? Each of them can and should be reached through our traditional 
civilian agencies. Compulsory military training must be considered in 
terms of national defense and not in terms of panacea for social 
deficiencies. 

6. Finally, a year of compulsory military training will directly affect 
the sons of the men who are now fighting in our armed forces. Should 
not these men have a voice in determining the desirability of such a 
policy? On the basis of their foreign experiences, they will have defi¬ 
nite ideas regarding this country's proper role in world security. 

The American people are fighting this war with high hopes that it will 
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eventuate in an enduring peace. At Dumbarton Oaks, the United 
States and her allies made substantial progress toward this important 
goal, Against this background of great expectation, our people should 
not be swept into unconsidcred action. 

As one of the best means to secure broad discussion of this important 
issue, we petition you, as President of the United States and as Com- 
mander-in-Chlef of the Armed Forces, to appoint a broadly representa¬ 
tive national commission composed of leaders of such groups as industry, 
labor, agriculture, education, and the church, and with representatives 
from the Senate and House, to consider all evidence and viewpoints 
regarding the defense of the nation in peacetime and to report to the 
nation at the earliest possible moment. We assume, of course, that 
such a commission will call upon the leaders of our Army and Navy 
for testimony and advice regarding the nation’s needs. We believe that 
the appointment of such a commission will elicit broad discussion of 
the issues involved. From the report of the commission we should 
expect sound guidance in the development of a national policy which 
will assure the national defense and which will have the understanding 
support of all our people. 

Respectfully submitted, 

The Committee on Youth Problems 
of the 

American Council on Education 

Henry I. Harriman, chairman 

Will Alexander 

James B. Carey 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

Willard E. Givens 

Mordecai W. Johnson 

Murray D, Lincoln 

Elizabeth Ecfchardt May 

Floyd W. Reeves 

William F. Russell 

J. E. Sproul 

Paul F. Tanner 

Robert J. Watt 

George F. Zook, ex officio 

Donald J. Shank, executive secretary 



Compulsory Military Training? Yes 

By CHARLES SEYMOUR 

1 AM IN FAVOR of compulsory military training for all 
able-bodied American young men as an essential basis 
for the protection of American interests and interna¬ 
tional peace in a confused postwar world. No one can 
prophesy how long it will take to evolve an orderly system 
of international relations. But we must surely expect a long 
transition period before we can hope that both order and 
law can be established in an international sense, During this 
period of indefinite length the United States must be in a 
position to exert its power promptly and effectively as may 
seem to us wise and necessary. International peace will not 
be established the moment formal fighting stops, nor will 
international organization be accomplished by signatures to 
a treaty or treaties. The United States cannot divest itself 
of responsibility for the settlement of international problems, 
and this responsibility cannot be fulfilled except the nation 
dispose of organized force. 

There are those who argue that no one can foretell at this 
juncture what the postwar situation will be like and that it is 
foolish to set up a system which may not be necessary or may 
provide more than our needs. ‘‘How can we decide noW)” asks 
a distinguished university president, “what number of soldiers 
and sailors will be required for ‘national security’ after the 
war?” The answer, in my opinion, lies in the certainty that 
unless we set up a system of guaranteeing complete adequacy 
for any reasonable contingency we shall, as in the past, find 
ourselves without any preparation at all. We may be sure that 
for many years the state of world confusion will be such that 
it is better for us to be overprepared than underprepared. 

It seems reasonably clear from our historical experience 
that the postponement of a decision upon military training 
results not merely in underpreparation but in no preparation 
at all. It is natural that following vital military effort and 
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victory, the immediate danger having been eliminated, the 
people should succumb to the desire for relaxation. We know 
from our history textbooks of the efforts which George Wash¬ 
ington made, at the moment of the winning of independence, 
to bring the Congress to establish a plan of universal mili¬ 
tary training. Prbvision for the national defense which 
the preamble to the Constitution emphasized strongly was, 
in his opinion, a major task of the young government. Con¬ 
sulting with his most trusted military advisers, especially 
Steuben and Knox, he prepared his Sentiments on a Peace 
Establishment, unfortunately buried for nearly a century and 
a half. He demanded a small regular army and a “well- 
organized militia" based upon the principle of universal obli¬ 
gation to service. The specific plans which General Knox 
drafted under his supervision failed to meet the appimval of 
Congress. Alternative plans calling for universal training 
were so far emasculated by Congress that finally the Militia 
Act of 1792 made no provision for the maintenance of a 
reservoir of trained youth. 

The nation paid the price in the disasters of the War 
of 1812. Indeed we might have been spared the second war 
with Britain if the young men of the day had been trained 
by a system which according to Steuben “would make us more 
respectable with the powers of Europe than if we maintain 
an army of 50,000 men.” As General Palmer has pointed 
out: 

We were provoked into war solely because we were not respectable 
with the powers of Europe, Both France and Great Britain treated us 
with contempt. With our soil impregnable against invasion, with power 
to seize Canada, or the Floridas, or Louisiana at will, and with a tight 
little navy having no thought but for the open sea, our weight must 
have been different in the councils of the world. In these circumstances, 
the impressment of American seamen might not have been such a harm¬ 
less sport. 

Everyone knows the heavy price we paid in World War I 
because of our unreadiness. Indeed it is possible to argue 
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again that if we had disposed of a well-trained mass of citi¬ 
zens who could have been rapidly mobilized we should not 
have had to fight that war at all. Those familiar with the 
German documents are aware that the decision to launch the 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917 was taken in the 
light of our inability to strike swiftly and effectively. Once 
in the war, effective action against the German troops could 
not be undertaken for more than a year; and the heavy losses 
in the Meuse-Argonne can largely be traced to the lack of 
basic training In our army and to faulty staff work. 

Following World War I, as after the Revolution, the 
natural desire for relaxation in succession to vital effort pre¬ 
vented the establishment of an effective system of military 
defense. People felt that the victory of 1918 gave us the 
assurance of a period of prolonged peace. The League of 
Nations had been founded. Even if another European war 
broke out it would not tempt us into intervention again. Then 
as now people asked why it was necessary to make sacrifices 
in preparation for national defense until it was clear that our 
security was actually threatened. How can we decide now 
what number of soldiers and sailors will be required? 

As after the Revolutionary War, efforts were made In 1919 
and 1920 to maintain a reservoir of trained man power. Sen¬ 
ator Wadsworth introduced an army organization bill which 
had as its foundation universal military training. It was 
based upon Washington’s conception of an organized citizen 
army. It aroused the most widespread opposition. General 
Palmer reports: 

Every senator was overwhelmed by a flood of letters and telegrams 
from agitated constituents. The cost of the proposed training system 
was stressed by serious persons who were concerned by the existing 
burden of wartime debt and taxation. Other earnest persons pointed 
out that as we had just won a war to end war there would never be 
any need for great armies in the future; now that the world was at last 
safe for Democracy why waste any more time and money in defending 
it—now was the time to get back to “normalcy.” The objectors were 
reinforced by the usual small but vociferous minority of pacifists who 
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believe that any form of military preparedness is militaristic and provoc¬ 
ative of war, 

The results have been written in the history of the past 
twenty years. Despite the improvements in our military sys¬ 
tem provided by the National Defense Act of 1920, we failed 
to maintain the vast reservoir of trained man power that 
emerged from World War I and made no provision for a 
future reservoir that might serve to protect us against the 
perils of a second world war. One can only guess how far 
Hitler and the Japanese, in the development of their aggres¬ 
sive plans, took into consideration the fact that the United 
States was incapable of immediate military action. We do 
know the price we have paid since Pearl Harbor for our 
willingness to postpone the decision in 1920. As the Secre¬ 
tary of War has pointed out, if we had been "prepared to 
mobilize quickly and efEciently millions of well-trained men, 
and if our production had been geared to equip these men 
during their training, millions of lives, ours and our Allies’, 
might have been spared, untold suffering avoided, and huge 
extravagance prevented.” Herein, it seems to me, lies the 
answer to those who once more would postpone decision as 
to preparation for military defense. 

There are those now, as a quarter of a century ago, who 
argue that we are fighting a war to achieve a world in which 
we will not have to be constantly prepared for war; that we 
are at the moment engaged in setting up an international 
organization that will preserve the peace. Should we con¬ 
fess defeat in these efforts before they have been tried, by 
simultaneously setting up a system which will keep us con¬ 
stantly ready for war? I yield to no one in my enthusiasm 
for an international organization that may provide a political 
substitute for war and I believe that a great responsibility 
rests upon the American people for leadership in such an 
organization. It should establish not merely the mechanism 
for arresting an aggressor nation, but should also develop 
actively many institutions of international cooperation which 
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shall foster the welfare of the nations and give them an incen¬ 
tive to follow a peaceful policy. We have before us not 
merely great international difficulties but also great interna¬ 
tional opportunities. 

But the history of the past twenty-five years makes clear 
that men are far from eliminating force or the threat of 
force from their social relations. The League of Nations 
in the last instance failed to keep the peace because the peace- 
loving nations that controlled its policies themselves failed 
to maintain a force sufficient, in the emergency, to meet that 
of the nations who attacked the principles of the League. 
Underlying any machinery for the prevention of war there 
must be organized power, and the more effective that power 
the greater is the chance that it will not have to be used. 
The threat of force in the hands of an irresponsible maniac, 
whether an individual or a nation, is a firebrand; in the hands 
of the representative of law and order it becomes a weapon 
of insurance. Thus if the United States is actually going to 
assume a role of responsibility in protecting the peace of the 
world, it must have at its disposal an adequate military estab¬ 
lishment to serve as the authority upon which our policy and 
our actions shall be based. 

Today, as always, there are those who admit the need of 
an adequate military establishment but who insist that an 
army of the size that would result from universal military 
training is not merely outrageously expensive but practically 
unnecessary. The only alternative to a trained citizen army, 
however, if we admit the need of effective military force, 
would be a professional army, “expansible" as they say, to 
meet contingencies as they arise. Such a principle was ac¬ 
cepted by our military leaders from the time of the War of 
1812, in which the regular army achieved great distinction, 
down to World War 1. It has been discarded. A large 
regular professional army sufficient to meet any contingency 
at any time is not merely expensive; It Is unsuited to a de¬ 
mocracy. It rests upon the doctrine that only professional 
soldiers are of value, a doctrine which has been proved to 
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be false by every war in our history. The principle of the 
small ‘‘expansible standing army" has, when put to the test, 
been proved impracticable. As in the war with Mexico and 
the Civil War the small regular army had to be reinforced 
by a citizen army, but nothing could be done to organize 
such a force in time of peace. Both on political and military 
grounds the weight of authoritative opinion is against the 
expansible standing army. 

The principle of a trained citizen army, on the other 
hand, is in accord with our political ideals and it is approved 
by the military authorities. Responsibility of the individual 
for the defense of the community is an aspect of our Anglo- 
Saxon heritage, Wrote George Washington : 

It may be laid down as a primary position, and the basis of our sys¬ 
tem, that every citizen who enjoys the protection of a free Government, 
owes not only a portion of his property, but even of his personal services 
to the defense of it, and consequently that the Citizens of America [with 
a few legal and official e.xceptions] from 18 to 50 years of age should 
be borne on the Militia Rolls. 

This obligation is recognized without difficulty in time of 
national danger and war; it is incumbent upon us to recognize 
it also in a practical sense in time of peace, when preparing 
against the dangers of war. In all humility I submit that 
those who characterize universal military training as "un- 
American" should reread our history and ponder our Amer¬ 
ican political philosophy. Of all methods of military defense 
it is the one closest to the democratic ideal. 

Similar historical study should be urged upon those who 
oppose universal military training on the ground that it would 
create a military "caste” or tend to ‘‘militarize’’ the attitude 
of our youth. The assertion is quite clearly based upon 
confusion between that system of universal training suggested 
by General Marshall with the German system which has been 
characterized by placing the German General Staff outside 
the control of the civil government. The history of our 
great citizen armies in the Civil War and World War I offers 
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clear evidence of the deep-seated nature of antimilitaristic 
feeling among these soldiers even after long service. If an 
example is sought abroad it may be found in Switzerland 
where universal military service has not only provided a force 
sufficient to warn all aggressors off, during the wars of the 
past eighty years, but which has served to strengthen the 
spirit of democracy. 

In advocating a system of universal military training I do 
so as a citizen, hopeful that the nation will not allow its ex¬ 
isting reservoir of trained man power to evaporate and be¬ 
lieving that there are sufficient dangers and uncertainties 
ahead of us to demand the continued maintenance of such a 
reservoir. My advocacy does not proceed from my interest 
in education but from military and political conditions. In¬ 
deed the question ought not to be blurred by the injection of 
educational factors. Judged by criteria of national military 
and political necessities the issue seems to me clear; judged 
by educational criteria it is exceedingly confused. I am quite 
frankly troubled by President Roosevelt’s remarks at a press 
conference of last November in which he called for a year 
of "compulsory national service” with physical upbuilding 
for the boys and cooking for the girls. There is the sus¬ 
picion that he was thinking in terms of some sort of CCC 
program. Others less highly placed have suggested the pos¬ 
sibility of injecting “some education” into the program of 
military training apparently with the idea of sweetening the 
bitter pill of a year's service. 

I am sharply opposed to any attempted mixture of mili¬ 
tary training and civilian schooling that extends beyond the 
existing principles of our Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
A year’s military training cannot be made a substitute for a 
year of college. It is better to face the fact squarely and 
make our educational sacrifice honestly in the determination 
to improve our military establishment. If the sacrifice is 
effective in its results we can make it the more cheerfullyf 
realizing that if the nation is not prepared to defend our 
freedom against sudden attack, liberal education itself is; 
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always in danger. We who are dedicated to education may 
gladly sacrifice convenience in the hope of assuring the very 
existence of free education, 

That our educational system in schools and colleges would 
suffer inconvenience, perhaps serious disadvantage, if uni¬ 
versal military training were introduced, is a fact that cannot 
be denied. I need not specify the problems which it would 
entail. It is the more important that earnest study should be 
devoted to the details of any plan, in order to discover means 
by which the system, without loss of essential effectiveness, 
might be adjusted to the main needs of education. Attention 
should be given to the age of induction, or the stage of the 
trainee’s education, so that he might avoid untimely interrup¬ 
tion of his education. Careful consideration should be given 
to the Swiss system of training, which was urged upon Wash¬ 
ington by General Knox himself and which provides for short 
periods of training each year, for a series of years as may be 
necessary. In view of the speed with which the Army and 
Navy now train combat replacements, not selected for ad¬ 
vanced specialized work, it is fair to ask whether in peace¬ 
time a full consecutive year is universally necessary. It is fair 
also to ask whether a distinction should not be made as to the 
training of the rank and file, the training of noncommissioned 
specialists, and the training of commissioned officers. 

These and other questions demand prayerful and intelligent 
study. But there must first be answered the basic question as 
to how the essential reservoir is to be filled. The only answer 
in consonance with our needs and our political principles is 
found in acceptance of the principle of universal military serv¬ 
ice for men. 



Compulsory Military Training? No 

By HAROLD W. DODDS 

M ay I SUMMARIZE my position at the start? Postwar 
world conditions may require that America break 
her long tradition and adopt universal compulsory 
military training for young men. But the case for it has not 
been established as yet. I, therefore, favor delay in order 
that the decision may be made on the basis of realities after 
we know what sort of a peace we are to have, and not on the 
basis of emotional preconceptions inflamed by the war. Let 
us keep on an even keel, in this matter as well as in others, 
until we can calmly assess the pros and cons. If universal 
training does become necessary, let us remember that it will 
be equally necessary to regiment our industrial life for total 
war. If we must prepare on such a scale, it will not be suffi¬ 
cient merely to train our young men in the art of war. I be¬ 
lieve, therefore, that the decision should not be so hurried as 
the advocates of universal training propose. Finally, I believe 
that the so-called educational advantages of military training 
are easily exaggerated. If we are to have it, let it be military 
training as the Army wants it. It is not fair to the Array or 
to ourselves to ask it to compensate for the failures of the 
church, the home, and the school. If it turns out that we need 
universal military training, let it be military training and not 
some compromise compound of training for war and vague 
gestures towards education and social service. 

Throughout, let us remember that the proposal is for uni¬ 
versal compulsory training. Each of these adjectives, and par¬ 
ticularly the adjective compulsory, introduces new elements 
into public service in a democracy in peacetime, elements 
that will have wide and unpredictable repercussions on our 
democratic attitudes. If I were either a Communist or a Na¬ 
tional Socialist, I should heartily approve the most extensive, 
all-embracing compulsory service legislation that would have 
any chance of adoption. It would be a precedent much to my 
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liking. When all the implications are considered, such a meas¬ 
ure would represent a long step toward the realization of a 
planned society. It would call for corresponding industrial 
controls, which would have grave effects upon our system of 
private enterprise, which I for one, being neither a Commu¬ 
nist nor a Socialist, cherish greatly. 

In all probability we shall require a considerable military 
force for a number of years merely to dispose of the after- 
math of the present war. In that case there is no alternative 
to a continuance of the drafting of young men as long as may 
be necessary for the purpose. 

The proposal for universal training is not being put for¬ 
ward to complete the business of this war but to prepare for 
the next. It is none too early to begin to think about the next 
war. But the place to begin is with the plans for the peace. 
Let us dispose of them first. 

To adopt universal training today would confirm the dan¬ 
gerous spirit of cynicism toward all proposals to expand the 
scope of collective security and reign of law among nations. It 
would carry America to the peace conference with notice to 
the rest of the world that, while the Atlantic Charter was use¬ 
ful as a morale builder at the beginning of the war, it is not to 
be taken as a serious objective for the peace conference. Sec¬ 
retary Stimson says that we need universal service to Impress 
other nations that we can fight. But would not the real effect 
at this time be to impress other nations that we place no hope 
in the possibility of international institutions which would tend 
to make world wars unnecessary? I think it would. Certainly 
it would confirm the sense of defeatism in respect to what we 
are fighting for, which Mr. Churchill expressed when he stated 
that the ideological aspects of the war are not so significant 
now as they once were. Now that it Is clear that America will 
escape invasion—and probably even bombs—in this war, and 
because we are not yet fully conscious of the casualty lists yet 
to come, I sense on the part of the American public a most 
unfortunate complacency toward the next war. 
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Yet when one contemplates what would be the scale of an¬ 
other world war and the aftermath of social and economic 
costs, the urgency of preventing it overwhelms all other con¬ 
siderations. Nevertheless we are being asked to adopt com¬ 
pulsory universal training before we know the nature of the 
peace; what our international commitments will be; what 
areas of the world, if any, we shall be called upon to police; 
what we shall be called on to supply in the way of the inter¬ 
national force contemplated by Dumbarton Oaks; or how 
heavily the other nations will go in for huge military establish¬ 
ments. To me this just doesn’t make sense. 

It is important that we be realistic about force in interna¬ 
tional relations. Of course force will continue as a large ele¬ 
ment in international relations so far as anyone now can fore¬ 
see. But this does not exclude the evolutionary development 
of the reign of law among states to mitigate and direct force 
on an increasing scale over the years to come. It would be 
unfortunate indeed if the United States takes action today that 
would prejudge the peace or the possibility of the establish¬ 
ment after the war of certain practical and promising interna¬ 
tional agencies of collaboration, if only as the first concrete 
steps. For if such steps are not begun promptly we shall have 
to await another world war for an equal opportunity. 

The nation must keep its head in the matter of force 
versus law. It must think clearly for a soft head can do as 
much harm as a hard heart. If we are to be even reasonably 
secure in the predictable future and if our influence is to count 
for collective security and the reign of law, we must he will¬ 
ing and able to fight. If we are to have an influence for inter¬ 
national law and order, as I think we can and should, we must 
maintain those conditions which will make our influence count. 
Unfortunately this will involve force. As a nation we face, 
therefore, the necessity of a difficult psychological balance be¬ 
tween a readiness to maintain the degree of force required to 
make us influential in the world of international relations on 
the one hand, and on the other a persistent zeal for the ex¬ 
panding reign of law among nations to replace that self-same 
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force. If we plump for force alone we are doomed. If we 
ignore force we are equally doomed. It is easy to go all out 
for force; it is likewise easy to go all out for disarmament. 
The grave danger is that we shall as individuals fall into one 
or the other of these traps in our thinking about military 
training. 

But the fact that we must be willing and able to fight by no 
means establishes the case for universal training in peacetime. 
The degree to which we should arm ourselves is related to 
what other nations do. To adopt it now before the terms of 
the peace are known would prejudice the establishment of the 
first elementary conditions of world order. 

We do not yet have enough facts on which to base a judg¬ 
ment regarding the need for universal training. At this writ¬ 
ing the Army and Navy have as yet withheld some important 
knowledge from us. General Marshall states that a large 
professional army is out of place in a democracy. How large 
a standing army does he mean? What is being planned as a 
standing army for the postwar period? Is it to be an army 
of 500,000 men, or 1,000,000 men, or 1,800,000 men? There 
have been military opinions favoring each of the two extremes. 
If the Army heads consider a large standing army necessary, 
is the disruption of the lives of millions of young men by sup¬ 
plementary training justifiable in peacetime, in view of the 
speed with which the techniques of war seem to change these 
days? And why is a sizable standing army more out of place 
in a democracy than universal peacetime conscription? If this 
war brings no agencies of international collaboration in which 
we can place substantial hope of security, the regimentation of 
young men for war will be but one phase of national regi¬ 
mentation at all levels. In that case, will not the totalitarlans 
really have won the war? 

It is said that we need universal conscription because the 
volunteer system has always failed to give us even the small 
peacetime armies authorized by Congress. Has the volunteer 
system ever been really tried? Has the government ever 
sought to make a volunteer tour of army duty attractive, 
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either in pay or in experience which a man could capitalize 
afterwards? The answer, I think, must be no. 

Furthermore, on the strictly military side we need to know 
more of the experience in other countries. For example, did 
universal training strengthen France or weaken her by con¬ 
tributing to a false sense of security, which has come to be 
called the Maginot Line psychology? Nothing could be 
worse for us, as we enter an era in which the techniques of 
war will change so rapidly, perhaps to the degree of altering 
them fundamentally, than to assume that universal service is 
a substitute for national will. Certainly to be a prepared na¬ 
tion, we must be alert to the importance of science and tech¬ 
nology; not just a nation whose young men have all had basic 
military training. 

We are always prone to view the next war in the pattern of 
of the last. Spectacular mobilization of armies may not 
signify as much as before. Scientific and engineering research 
may replace them as our chief line of defense. 

There is another phase of national preparedness that is 
often overlooked; namely, ways and means of keeping ag¬ 
gressor nations weak and thus reducing the relative need for 
large forces on the part of peace-loving nations. For several 
generations the studied, deliberate philosophy of national ag¬ 
gression has been restricted to two parts of the world. Victory 
will give us an opportunity to remove these points as military 
threats. Obviously it will require wisdom to devise the best 
plan and persistent determination to enforce it. At this stage, 
to talk about peace-loving nations adopting peacetime con¬ 
scription only muddies our thinking as to how to demilitarize 
Germany and Japan and keep them so. In my opinion a soft 
peace, or one that fails to restrain the Axis nations as mili¬ 
tary potentials, may well compel us to go over to total mili¬ 
tary preparedness. This is one reason why I regret the rise of 
any issue now that may divert us from attention to the nature 
of the peace. 

Up to this point I have been urging as a citizen those con- 
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sideratlons that call for delay in deciding the question of uni¬ 
versal training. 

I now come to the issues on which educators have a special 
right and duty to speak as their minds and experience dictate. 

I refer to the so-called educational advantages of universal 
military training. Here it is necessary to clarify our thoughts, 
for to use a vulgar phrase, you can’t work both sides of the 
street for military training. 

My thesis as to educational advantages is perfectly simple. 
To repeat, if the Army is to make up for the shortcomings of 
the home, the church, and the school, it will not be able to give 
us the trained man power it says we need. It can't do all these 
things and train for combat too. In Chapter I, Volume I, of 
Platoon Training, a textbook for officers, occur these words, 
“Success in battle is the ultimate object of all military train¬ 
ing.” No truer word was ever said on the subject. When the 
objective departs from this principle it becomes neither mili¬ 
tary training to meet our requirements of military power 
(whatever they may be) nor education for civilian responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Take the question of discipline first. Every old man knows 
that the younger generation is poorly disciplined. It has al¬ 
ways been so. I confess myself to enough gray hairs to think 
that many young people need discipline which they are not 
getting, but which in earlier days they received automatically 
when family conditions and economic conditions rested on a 
more domestic economy. While formal education is no sub¬ 
stitute for home influences, modern pedagogy must accept its 
share of blame for any lack of civilian discipline in a genera¬ 
tion, which, by the way, seems to be doing all right as soldiers. 

Discipline for peacetime responsibilities and discipline for 
military responsibilities are two different things. Success in 
battle calls for its own peculiar form of discipline. It com¬ 
prises the physical, mental, and emotional equipment of a 
soldier. I am willing to accept the word of the Army that it 
takes one year to accomplish this, that it cannot be done 
properly in three summer sessions. And even a year leaves 
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little time for frills. It would of course embrace such tech¬ 
nical training as might be useful to a soldier, but at a high cost 
of time and money compared to much more that could be 
done under civilian auspices. 

Can a thoughtful educator argue with confidence that for 
most people this peculiar attainment, military discipline, is 
transferable to the ordinary demands of civilian life ? I think 
not. Military discipline is imposed from above. It very 
properly consists In willingness to obey orders with the threat 
of punishment for disobedience always present to control the 
conduct of the individual. Civilian discipline must be self- 
discipline functioning from within. We all know young men 
who seem to have been helped and matured by military train¬ 
ing during the past three or four years. What we do not yet 
know Is how much of this development will be carried over 
into civilian life afterwards. The history of past wars sug¬ 
gests that the brutalizing experience of war does not carry 
over. Returned soldiers are not killers. Nor does history 
indicate that the common soldiers have been helped by their 
military training for civilian life afterwards in any significant 
proportion. One of the great worries of college authorities 
is how they will deal with the students returning from military 
service who will react against their experience with military 
discipline without having developed corresponding self-dis¬ 
cipline for a peacetime way of life. How we can get such 
students back Into the stream of civilian responsibility will be 
a problem. 

The advocates of universal military training have made 
much of the improvement of our national health. They tell 
us of the large proportion of young men who have been re¬ 
jected on physical grounds, 

While in many cases such rejection does not prove that the 
individual cannot look forward to a long and healthy life, 
there can be no doubt that the health of our youth is a matter 
of grave national concern. However, the pertinent question 
is: will a year of military training materially improve the 
health of the nation? 
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Of course most young men who qualify for military train¬ 
ing enjoy good health while in training. Nourishing food, 
regular exercise, and regular sleep and living conditions will 
improve anyone’s health. But, like habits of discipline, health 
habits, enforced from above, will not carry over in any degree 
comparable with what cheaper medical care and an expanded 
health program in the schools and health centers would ac¬ 
complish at less cost. President Roosevelt has referred to 
those boys in the Army who didn't know how to brush their 
teeth. This condition is indeed regrettable, but its causes run 
deeply into our social life. Not brushing one's teeth is but a 
superficial symptom of ignorance and underprivilege, and the 
causes require more attention than the Army can give. 

Two things need to be remembered if we are to be sensible 
about health. One is that, if the Army is to remain concen¬ 
trated on national defense (which is the only reason for hav¬ 
ing an army), it cannot accommodate those young men whose 
physical defects bar them from being good soldiers. It can¬ 
not use those who are most in need of remedial health ser¬ 
vices. Bad teeth can be rectified and hernias corrected but by 
and large the Army cannot turn itself into a health center, 
even if the year at its command were sufficient to work basic 
improvements for young men under par. 

The second fact is that many of the conditions which render 
a man physically unfit occur before the lad is of military age. 
His ailments may run to earlier Illness, malnutrition, under¬ 
privileged environment, or mere failure to receive the best 
remedial medical attention. Some defects are noncorrectable 
by most complete medical service. Poor eyes, punctured ear¬ 
drums, and certain heart conditions are examples. Asthma 
and hay fever cannot be cured by a year in the Army. Emo¬ 
tional instability, about which we hear so much, requires dif¬ 
ferent and more prolonged treatment than the Army can pro¬ 
vide. I suggest, therefore, that universal military training 
will contribute little to national health. Again I repeat, much 
broader and more fundamental results can be attained in other 
ways at less cost. 
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The final argument which I consider unsubstantial is the 
proposal for a year of as yet undefined national service for all 
youth in which military training would be but one element. It 
is advocated that this plan be extended to young women and 
no one would be exempt. It would be presumably a year de¬ 
voted to training for good citizenship and the inculcation of 
ideals of public service in all youth. Secretary Knox declared 
that “responsibility of citizenship under a popular form of 
government could be taught” through military service; but he 
didn't say how. Others, feeling some skepticism in respect to 
the benefits of mere military training, would add various other 
features on a universal compulsory basis. In a way this is the 
most dangerous position of all, because it is seductive to some 
who dislike to face the realities of military training, even if it 
becomes clearly indicated that we need it in the postwar world. 

Let me say at once that I am a firm believer in the value of 
work-on-the-job as an educational force. The large propor¬ 
tion of our youth who are missing this experience in their late 
adolescence Is appalling. Work experience should be a part 
of the life of all young people, but it is best performed under 
conditions of free men and not under those of conscripts. And 
this goes for national work camps under any guise that rests 
upon compulsion by the state. It smacks too much of nazism 
to suit me. If events prove that we must go over to com¬ 
pulsory universal military training in peacetime, let us not 
try to mitigate the great social and economic costs by self- 
deception. 

All this holds also for those proposals which link the in¬ 
culcation of zeal for participation in public affairs with com¬ 
pulsory military service. The Army officers with whom I have 
talked have no illusions on this point, although some educators 
seem to have fallen into the trap. Indeed, from my contacts 
with Army officers I believe they realize that a year of com¬ 
pelled service Is more apt to make a boy think that he has 
sufficiently performed his obligation to the state than to fill 
him with a sense of duty towards public service. It is this fear 
that suggests that special inducements will be required to Impel 
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young men of the right sort to continue voluntarily their 
preparations to be officers, after the year of compulsory 
service. 

So far 1 have said nothing about the adjustment which will 
be required of higher education if universal training is 
adopted, because I regard it of less Importance to the other 
questions I have discussed, In most cases. It would result in a 
year’s delay in graduation from college, and the average age 
today, twenty-two years plus, is already high for what the 
college gives. The consequence will be a reduction in the num¬ 
ber of educated men, particularly among the less well to do, 
whose services the country cannot afford to lose. From this 
standpoint the effect would be substantial and serious, and I 
am willing to court the charge of protecting vested interests 
in education by saying so. 

Although I am as yet far from certain that universal mili¬ 
tary training is in the national interest, of one thing I am sure. 
If America decides that it is necessary, the colleges and uni¬ 
versities will find ways and means to make the appropriate 
adaptations, and will lend themselves loyally to it. They will 
faithfully and effectively contribute whatever is asked, accept¬ 
ing, as Americans should, the verdict of the people as to what 
is required of them. 



College and University Trustees and 
Their Responsibilities 


By RAYMOND M. HUGHES 


F ar too frequently educational scandals occur in one 
or another state, involving the trustees and the president 
concerned in ways that seriously shake the confidence of 
the public in the institutions and in the governing and admin¬ 
istrative authorities. These difficulties are usually unnecessary 
and are always most unfortunate. 

College professors are all sensitive to the atmosphere of an 
institution. They work best when things are stable, firm, and 
free from surprises and unexpected actions. Such an explosion 
as recently occurred in Texas will cut the efficiency of the staff 
materially for years, or until the situation is completely stabi¬ 
lized. 

There is also a tremendous reaction beyond the campus 
concerned. Texas has been regarded as one of the four 
strongest institutions in the South: Louisiana, North Caro¬ 
lina, Texas, and Virginia. Some few years ago her cooper¬ 
ative arrangement with the University of Chicago relative 
to the erection and operation of an astronomical observatory 
was widely commended. Now, on every campus in the coun¬ 
try Texas Is looked upon with disfavor; as a dangerous in¬ 
stitution in which to be employed; as a place liable to ex¬ 
plosions, As a result Texas now ranks in the academic world 
distinctly below her three associates as given above. She will 
continue to be regarded as a place to shun by all experienced 
college professors for some years to come, certainly until 
everything there is stabilized beyond question, and even then 
the question will be asked; "Is it safe to go there now?" 

Why do such situations arise? 

Usually, but not always, there is fault on both sides, trus¬ 
tees and administrative officers. However, when difficult sit¬ 
uations arise, able, wise trustees work the problem out in 
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private; they do not wash their dirty linen in public in a way 
that must result in an explosion. 

Certainly in state institutions the scandal always involves 
the governor who appoints the trustees. University trustees 
should be the ablest, wisest men in the state. They represent 
the people of the state, the youth of the state, in directing 
and formulating the policies for the management of the 
state’s highest institutions of learning. Their responsibility 
is to see that the youth have the very best instruction that 
can be secured with the funds available. Only the ablest and 
wisest men are capable of discharging these duties. 

When the governor ignores his clear duty and proceeds 
to pay debts by appointing his political friends to the board of 
trustees of the state educational institution, he breaks faith 
with the people of the state. If he merely makes appoint¬ 
ments carelessly and without the most careful search for the 
ablest men, he is no less derelict In his duty. 

Where politicians are appointed they are usually good cit¬ 
izens; usually men of some financial standing and of authority 
in their own business. But they carry to the board the savor 
of politics and their attitude toward the university is inevi¬ 
tably wrong. They do not realize that the least interference 
by themselves In appointments or dismissals from the staff, or 
intrusion In the operation of the institution, will immediately 
mark It as a politically ridden Institution. They are ac¬ 
customed to exercise their authority directly in other relations 
and do not recognize the difference in their responsibility as 
trustees. Where one politician is appointed to a board of 
eight or ten able, intelligent members, the wise members can 
usually hold the politician in check, but when several such 
men are appointed to a board nothing can result but trouble. 

When a weak or unwise member is appointed, even if he 
carries no political taint, he is of no use as a member and is 
always a menace to the peaceful, orderly operation of the 
institution. No one other than the ablest, best, and wisest 
citizens in the state can have any justification for appointment. 

Trustees often forget that they are trustees and act as if 
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the institution and its staff were their private property. The 
good name of the institution is far more precious to a wise 
trustee than any other factor and he guards this in all circum¬ 
stances. 

When men ignorant of their duties as trustees are on a 
board and encroach on the president's functions in executive 
matters, the president’s only defense is to protest vigorously 
at the first intrusion on his authority and state definitely that 
he must resign if trustees undertake in any way to act in an 
executive capacity. On their next intrusion he certainly should 
resign. 

These troubles are not confined to the state universities, 
They break out from time to time in all sorts of colleges and 
universities, They are not always due to politicians, but they 
are always due to ignorance—ignorance of the functions of 
trustees. 

What are the functions of college and university trustees? 

1. To appoint the president. 

2. To hold title to and control the property. 

3. To formulate the policies under which the institution 
is run. 

4. To act as a court of appeal. 

The first and third functions are the ones that call for dis¬ 
cussion here. 

The appointment of the president, when this duty arises 
as it does every eight or ten years, is the most important re¬ 
sponsibility of the board, If they appoint the right man to 
the post, it will save them much worry and in all probability 
the institution will move forward. Each institution has a 
distinct personality, and one man may be excellent as presi¬ 
dent of one institution and a failure in another. In making 
an appointment the board should determine carefully the 
several qualifications they regard as essential and desirable 
and proceed to find the man with those qualifications. Far too 
often a member becomes enamored of some man for some 
marked excellence, perhaps because he is a graceful speaker, 
and insists on his election until the other members acquiesce. 
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If a carefully prepared list of qualifications is made, and 
each man considered is weighed against these qualifications; 
if the quest continues long enough and is wisely pressed, a 
good man is almost certain to be found. 

It should be said here that the staff of the institution 
should include one or more men fitted for the post and with 
whom the faculty and trustees are well acquainted. 

The main point to be emphasized is that after a board ap¬ 
points a president he becomes the executive officer of the 
board and the board has no further executive duties. They 
should in no case as individuals or as a board take any action 
relative to the detailed operation of the institution except on 
the recommendation of the president. If his recommendations 
seem unwise, it is, of course, their duty to decline to support 
them. 

It is essential that the board and the president have entire 
confidence and trust in each other. Whenever this is lost 
the president should promptly resign or the board should 
call for his resignation within a year or at most two years, 
as soon as he can relocate. Where mutual confidence is once 
lost, it can never be rebuilt. The sooner in decency the sep¬ 
aration takes place the better. 

The average board spends very little time developing and 
formulating the policies to govern the colleges and depart¬ 
ments under their charge or the over-all policies of the in¬ 
stitution. If these were carefully fixed, they would prove a 
valuable guide to both the trustees and the president in ap¬ 
proaching many specific problems. For example, clearly de¬ 
fined policies should govern all promotions, appointments, 
and dismissals and these policies should be strictly observed 
by all. In place of formulating a policy, it is far too often 
easier to act on specific cases, often with unfortunate results. 

Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching from 1906 to 1930, was 
one of America’s wisest educators who had a very broad view 
of education. His views are important. 

In 1908 the Board of Trustees of the University of Okla¬ 
homa expelled a number of professors. Dr. Pritchett went to 
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Oklahoma to study the situation and his Third Report as 
president of the Carnegie Foundation contains his comments 
on the situation. "The careful examination which I have 
made of the whole matter leaves in my mind no doubt of the 
high standing and good intentions of the board. It would be 
difficult to select a group of more intelligent and well-inten¬ 
tioned citizens." He then describes the various petty com¬ 
plaints which came to the ears of the members of the board, 
who, as he said, “decided that the university was morally in 
a bad way and they were called to clean it up." 

Dr. Pritchett then points out the fundamental error of 
confusing government with administration, a distinction he 
made time and again in the course of his activity. "The 
board," he says, "was appointed to govern, for which they 
were competent, but instead of governing they undertook to 
administer, a task for which they were unfit. The proper 
work of the board," he goes on to say, "is to choose a presi¬ 
dent. Having done so, the internal affairs of the institution 
must be left to the president and his faculty." In simple 
language he states that “a well-meaning board, appointed to 
govern and cherish the university, has struck it a blow from 
which it will take years to recover.”^ 

Dr. Pritchett served the Iowa board most valuably in 1909, 
when on the advice of W. R. Boyd, president of the finance 
committee of the trustees, he was invited to meet with this 
newly constituted central board and discuss their problems. 
He spent four days in council and discussion of the many 
problems facing them and was most helpful. The gist of his 
advice was that the board appoint able men in whom they 
could have great confidence as presidents, and give them large 
freedom to run the institution without interference. Whether 
or not this conference entirely explains it or not, the Iowa 
board has gone forward for over 35 years, through many 
difficulties but with an excellent record. Some similar con¬ 
ferences might be useful to other boards. 


’^Abrnham Flexner, Henry S. Pritchett, A Bioi/raphy (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 19+3), p. 131. 
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One further thing should be said in defense of the trustees. 
Where dismissals of staff members are made by the board, 
they are nearly always in the field of social sciences: history, 
government, economics, sociology, psychology, or religion. 
These subjects include many men who have a pet cure for 
all man’s ills and propagandize energetically for their favor¬ 
ite causes. Such men have no useful place on a faculty. We 
certainly must not exclude forward-looking thought in any 
field, but the worthy teacher in the social sciences, as in other 
fields, should present his subject as a seeker of truth in the 
true scientific spirit and not as a partisan propagandist. 
Trustees are always a conservative body of men. It always 
offends them to hear of radical views in the social sciences 
being expressed on the campus. The president in making 
appointments in these fields should certainly use every effort 
to see that he is appointing earnest seekers for the truth, who 
present their subjects wisely, and not propagandists for rad¬ 
ical, subversive doctrines which may irritate even a wise 
trustee beyond endurance. One of our serious problems in 
American universities today is to maintain forward-looking 
research and teaching in the social sciences In institutions 
governed by conservative men as trustees. 

When we contemplate the great part college and university 
education plays in our American life, and how dependent we 
are on the leadership of graduates of these institutions, the 
selection of college and university trustees appears as a matter 
of vital importance, Only the ablest and best citizens are 
worthy of places on these boards. Only men and women who 
will give time and thought to the education of our youth are 
fit to serve. Trustees appointed for political reasons, on ac¬ 
count of their wealth, or for any reason other than because 
they are the most fit to serve usefully, are bad appointments. 
The people are certainly entitled to trustees of educational 
institutions who prove their knowledge and wisdom by pro¬ 
tecting the good name and the progress of their institutions 
under all circumstances. 



The Good Life and the Good Society 

By M. T. McCLURE 

T here is, at the present time, much agitation in educa¬ 
tional circles regarding the aims, values, and content 
of liberal arts education. So far as I am able to judge, 
there seems to be general agreement that the liberal arts col¬ 
lege of the future should place greater emphasis on the hu¬ 
manities and social sciences. It is for this reason that I pro¬ 
pose to inquire into the Good which, as distinguished from 
the True, would seem to be the goal toward which humane 
values converge. 

Taking the Good, therefore, as the province of our in¬ 
quiry, I propose to consider two questions: what is the Good 
Life, and what is the Good Society? 

We cannot hope to support any answers we might give to 
these questions by a scientific demonstration. Since what we 
seek is the good and not the true, we shall have to be con¬ 
tent with the measure of clarity that is characteristic of 
values. As the old Greek philosopher, Xenophanes, says, 
“The gods have not revealed all things from the beginning, 
but by searching we find in time what is best." And again, 
“There is no certainty of the things of which I write, but each 
may have his fancy." In dealing with the primary values of 
human life and of organized society, all that anyone can do 
is to say what he believes and then try to make that belief 
prevail. If we cannot be certain, at least we should be clear. 
And we need to get clear about those values which we take 
to be fundamental both for the individual and for society. 

At the outset, let me say that the good life and the good 
society can be separated only in abstraction. As Aristotle 
taught, man is by nature a social animal. The truth of this 
statement in no way lessens the truth of the Socratic doctrine : 
Know Thyself. The dignity of man as a personal center of 
judgments, values, beliefs, and aspirations merits an inquiry 
into what he is to himself quite apart from what he is to 
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others. The flimsiest excuse one can give for human derelic¬ 
tion is to say that all the harm a man did, he did to himself. 
In the chapter on “Friendship” in Aristotle’s Ethics, it is made 
clear that one should be his own best friend. Self-respect 
and self-approval are the marks of high-mindedness and, 
though less spectacular, they are in the long run more valuable 
to society than communal adulation. But, of course, with this 
proviso, that the self that one respects is a respectable self. 

At the present moment, there is a tendency to put onto 
society all the responsibility for individual behavior, thus ex¬ 
empting the individual from personal obligation. I believe 
this is the most alarming characteidstic of contemporary life. 
Of course the economic and social system under which we live 
is a powerful factor in determining the way we behave. A 
better society will no doubt make better men. But society 
cannot do it all. Social organization is a help, but in the end 
it is what individuals do in that organization that counts. 

The Good Life 

Since the good life and the good society can be separated 
only for the purpose of talking about one thing at a time, 
let us now turn to a discussion of the former. I shall try to 
indicate what seem to me to be the primary values that con¬ 
stitute the principles that govern us in the search for the good 
life. 

For an adequate account of the first principles of human 
life, we must await a definitive psychology of human na¬ 
ture. We need to know more about the nature of human 
nature. We need to know more about the relative impor¬ 
tance of heredity and environment, and we need to know 
more about the laM^s governing the growth of personality. 
At present our knowledge of these subjects is far from com¬ 
plete. But education cannot wait. In the meantime all one 
can do is to follow Xenophanes and express his “fancy." 

The search for the good life has been the central quest 
of all ages. I think it can be safely said that all men by na¬ 
ture desire happiness. The right to the pursuit of happiness 
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is one of the rights equated with life and liberty in the pre¬ 
amble to our Constitution. We have talked much about 
freedom, but litde about happiness. Both are difficult to 
define. There seems to be something elusive about happiness. 
Like the end of the rainbow, it seems always to be there and 
never here. The reason for this is that, perhaps, we have 
not fully thought out just what happiness is and how it is to 
be attained. 

There is a famous definition of happiness given by Aris¬ 
totle. "Why then should we not say," he writes, “that he 
is happy who is active In accordance with virtue and is suf¬ 
ficiently equipped with external goods, not for some chance 
period but throughout a complete life?” There is a re¬ 
markably accurate definition of happiness. Let us see what 
it means, Happiness does not consist in material possessions, 
though it is not independent of them. If riches cannot make 
a man happy, neither can he be altogether happy in the midst 
of poverty, Again, happiness is not a passive enjoyment of 
pleasures; it is an activity of soul in accordance with virtue. 
To be happy you must be doing something, you must do it in 
a certain kind of way, you must be a certain kind of man, and 
you must live in a certain kind of society. If what you are 
doing is to make you happy certain internal conditions and 
certain external conditions must be fulfilled. The good life 
is the locus of the internal conditions, and the good society is 
the locus of the external conditions. After discussing each 
of these separately, we shall try in the end to show their 
interrelation. 

What, then, are the internal conditions of happiness ? 
These conditions, if we can state them, constitute the primary 
values of the good life. We often discover something pro¬ 
foundly philosophical in those homely platitudes that express 
the simple desires of the heart. When we bid good-bye to a 
departing friend, we usually say, “Take care of yourself." 
The realization of the good life is dependent on the "care" 
we take in the development of the "self." The same thing 
was expressed by Socrates in the somewhat old-fashioned 
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but highly descriptive phrase, “The tendance of the Soul.” 
I do not know whether most men have souls, but I would 
wager mine that Socrates had. However, if the term "soul” 
seems too quaint and archaic, let us say that the good life is 
to be described in terms of a certain quality of mind. There 
are, it seems to me, three such qualities. They are mental 
maturity, intellectual self-sufficiency, and a kind of social 
graciousness. 

1, Maturity is a biological term. It is set in the context 
of growth. As Matthew Arnold has said, “Life is not a 
having and a resting, but a growing and a becoming.” This 
is what Aristotle meant by saying that happiness is an activity. 
It is not just a passive enjoyment of pleasure. There have 
been those who so conceive it. The Roman poet, Lucretius, 
wrote; “Sweet it is, when on the great seas the winds are 
buffeting the waters, to gaze from the land on another’s 
great struggle; not because it is pleasure or joy that anyone 
should be distressed, but because it is sweet to perceive from 
what misfortune you yourself are free." Irwin Edman has 
paraphrased this passage to read: 

'Tis sweet to sit upon the shore 
And watch the waves in wild commotion, 

And to enjoy it all the more 

Because you’re not out in the ocean. 

Truer to the spirit of happiness are the words of Tenny¬ 
son: "I myself must mix with action, but I wither by despair.” 

Maturing is a process of coming-to-be. Every growing thing 
follows a pattern that is characteristic of its nature. Each 
of us has certain natural capacities and capabilities. If the 
activities we are engaged in aid in the development and ex¬ 
pansion of our native powers so that we are continually grow¬ 
ing in maturity, we find that happiness is just the natural 
result of such action. On the contrary, when our actions are 
blocked, when circumstances hem us in and pin us down to 
futile and fluttering movements, we experience a sense of 
painful frustration. 

There can be no immaculate conception of the idea of ma- 
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turity. Since no one knows the length to which coming-to-be 
can proceed, we can set no static goal. But we need to em¬ 
phasize the importance of keeping the route along which we 
move unblocked. Nothing is more fatal to continued growth 
than stabilization of capacities at a fixed point. We have a 
tendency to become “set” in our ways. We settle down into 
a routine of daily habits, and never really grow up. As a 
practical maxim we might heed the advice of William 
James and do a little gratuitous exercise every day In order 
to keep alive our capacity for flexibility and growth. And I 
might inject another practical observation. I very strongly 
suspect that during the next twenty-five years we shall see far- 
reaching changes in the social order. In facing these changes 
it will be the adaptable man who will most readily find his 
place. 

2. In order to be happy, one must not only be actively en¬ 
gaged in doing something, he must understand what he is 
doing, and know why he is doing it. As Vergil has said, 
“Happy is he who is able to understand the causes of things.” 
This leads us to a second quality of mind that Is descriptive 
of the good life, namely, intellectual self-sufficiency. 

We must first distinguish between what a man knows and 
the mental operations by which knowledge is acquired. It is 
on this basis that we distinguish between knowledge and in¬ 
telligence. Knowledge is a subject-matter word and denotes 
that body of ideas, beliefs, opinions, In short, all the furnish¬ 
ings that make up the content of the mind. Intelligence is a 
functional word and denotes the abilities of the mind. Man 
is both the seat of knowledge and the seat of intelligence. 
Intellectual self-sufficiency relates to both of these aspects of 
human nature. 

Intelligence is a broad term that covers many particular 
kinds of mental ability. To be intelligent means to be able 
to observe, to compare, to discriminate, to infer, to judge, to 
deduce, to generalize. All of these words identify kinds of 
mental activity. They do not name types of knowledge. 
They are the functional activities by which men gain knowl- 
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edge. One who has gained a certain power with respect to the 
exercise of these native mental functions has made himself 
into a self-sufficient psychological instrument capable of 
mastering specialized skills. It may seem old-fashioned to 
revert to a discussion of the powers of the mind. In my 
judgment too much emphasis in education is being placed on 
the acquisition of skills and too little on mental discipline. 
All that we have been able to learn either from industry or 
from business administration seems to indicate that, with the 
exception of a few very highly trained specialists, the man 
with a well-trained mind can in a very short time acquire the 
technical skills necessary for professional competence. I 
know one young woman who made a distinguished record as 
a student of the classics while in college. When the war 
came, she entered industry as a war worker. Within the 
short period of three months she had learned enough about 
the technical character of instruments to be placed in charge 
of the inspection division, This is an example of what is 
meant by intellectual self-sufficiency. This young woman had 
enough intelligence to surpass those who undoubtedly sur¬ 
passed her in technical ability. 

Man is also a seat of knowledge. The information he ac¬ 
quires is different from his ability to acquire it. All men by 
nature desire to know. The happiness that comes from un¬ 
derstanding is a good in itself and should not be confused 
with the Baconian dictum: Knowledge is power. Philosophy, 
says Plato, begins in wonder. And, as Coleridge says, it also 
ends there, but with this difference that in the end we have 
more to wonder about than in the beginning. The first won¬ 
der is the Child of Amazement. The second is the Child of 
Admiration. As Euripides says, "Blessed is he who contem¬ 
plates deathless nature's ageless order; repentance for shame¬ 
ful deeds ne’er haunts such men as these." 

3. Intellectual self-sufficiency furnishes the mind with light 
but is apt to leave it cold. The quality of mind that is de¬ 
scriptive of the good life must include warmth as well as light. 
The great William James somewhere speaks of the "gracious 
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and liberal mind.” To mental maturity and intellectual self- 
sufficiency we add as a third principle the quality of social 
graciousness. This quality carries the implication of intel¬ 
lectual hospitality. 

The gracious host is more than a medium for the transfer 
of ideas. He stimulates an exchange of emotions. Cardinal 
Newman has defined a gentleman as one who never inten¬ 
tionally inflicts pain. Unselfishness lies at the basis of all so¬ 
cial charm. A good host will always suffer chagrin rather 
than place his guest at a disadvantage. Synonyms for gra¬ 
ciousness are such words as sympathy, sensitiveness, tolerance, 
mellowness, warmth, charm, refinement, taste, gentility, and 
dignity. All of these words connote emotional rather than 
intellectual discipline. Emotional maturity is a quality of 
mind that is just as Important for the good life as intellectual 
maturity. It Is the central factor in good taste, good manners, 
and good morals. 

We began our quest for the good life with Aristotle. Let 
us end with him. He says that in order to be happy, one must 
be doing something, he must understand what he is doing, and 
finally he must do it “in accordance with virtue." The es¬ 
sence of virtue is found in emotional stability. The devotee 
of the good life knows how to feel as well as how to think. 
His taste, his manners, and his morals reflect an urbanity that 
dignifies the scholar with the added qualities of a gentleman. 

Happiness, we have said, is the end of life. And, as we 
have seen, its attainment is conditioned on the fulfillment of 
certain internal and external conditions, Thus far we have 
tried to indicate the inner conditions of happiness as they are 
expressed in those qualities of mind that constitute the pri¬ 
mary values of the good life. For an analysis of the external 
conditions of happiness, we turn to the good society. 

The Good Society 

Our present society has been variously characterized. One 
distinguished writer has described it as “the rising tide of 
amiable barbarism,” another as “the upsurging of the prole- 
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tariat.” Perhaps it would be kinder to accept what seems to 
be a growing tendency and to designate this as the century of 
the common man. Whether the phrase “century of the com¬ 
mon man” is intended to be euphemistic or disparaging, it 
does seem to describe a fact. I am not able to discover a 
single epithet that adequately describes the common man. I 
think, however, that I know what he wants. He wants social 
security. And I hasten to add that I think he should have it. 
If we accept this as the century of the common man, and if we 
are right in interpreting his ruling passion, it would seem that 
the good society is that which provides economic security for 
the common man. 

Is economic security a first principle of organized society? 
I should say that it is one of the first principles, but only one, 
but perhaps not the most important one. Security per se does 
not tell us anything about the character of the man who pos¬ 
sesses it. It fulfills Aristotle’s condition of external goods. 
The so-called “economic royalists” have security, but the com¬ 
mon man seems to feel that society would be better off if they 
were deprived of it. 

I freely admit that security for the common man is a social 
gain. It is progress in economics; it is not progress in culture 
unless there is a corresponding gain in what Aristotle calls 
"life in accordance with virtue.” If I rightly understand the 
full import of the phrase, “the century of the common man,” 
it implies that we live in a society largely on the make. This 
Is a hard saying but I believe it contains an element of truth. 
It is for this reason that our civilization should concern itself 
with more than the outward advantages of economic well¬ 
being. If those who have acquired a reasonable degree of se¬ 
curity insist on passing the time of day with those who attach 
a good deal of importance to the gentler qualities of urbane 
living, they should accustom themselves to those ways of be¬ 
having that are everywhere exemplified in those who by in¬ 
stinct and training are essentially well mannered. A shabby 
gentility is better than plutocratic vulgarity. There is no 
reason in theory why the ditchdigger should not have the 
spiritual qualities of a gentleman. Exclusiveness was never 
the ideal of aristocracy; on the contrary, it was its weakness. 
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Our conclusion is that just economic security is not enough, 
and that the present tendency to erect it into the sole aim of 
social reform is too limited a view. 

I venture now to suggest a second principle of organized 
society. I take it from Professor Bridgeman. “The best 
society is that in which ability is given both the opportunity 
and the inducement to rise to its highest natural level.” Al¬ 
most every word in this statement requires explanation. 

What do we mean by “ability”? If every goose laid a 
golden egg the social philosophy of the genus anser would be 
very simple, for then every goose would count for one and no 
goose would count for more than one. But unfortunately we 
cannot substitute mythology for the psychology of human na¬ 
ture. For practical purposes I prefer to ignore the contention 
that all ability differences are due to environmental conditions. 
In practice we must take conditions as we find them. At this 
level there are, or seem to be, bodies terrestrial and celestial. 
No matter what the environmental conditions are, we do 
pick men who look as if they have special aptitude for spe¬ 
cific jobs. Was it not William James who said that the main 
purpose of education in a democracy is to teach us to recog¬ 
nize a good man when we see him? (I just ignore any con¬ 
sideration that might be given to good pickpockets and good 
house thieves as irrelevant.) 

Once we recognize ability in whatever field it may appear, 
society must treat these abilities democratically. That is to 
say, society should, at least at the outset, equalize opportuni¬ 
ties for the development of ability. It is meaningless to say 
that a man with a given ability but with no resources for its 
development has an equal opportunity with a man of like 
ability who has in addition all the resources, contacts, and 
associations for its exercise. If the rose is unseen, society and 
not the rose should blush. To equalize the opportunity for 
the development of budding ability I see no way except 
through an elaborate system of subsidization. This means 
that provision for economic security for the common man must 
be supplemented by provision for the training of the ability* 
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of the uncommon man. This is now being done in part by pri¬ 
vate industry, by grants from foundations, and by college and 
university scholarships and fellowships. It might well be sup¬ 
plemented by state and federal grants-in-aid in the hope that 
no ability be overlooked. 

This may on the face of it seem undemocratic. But I think 
it can be made to square with democracy provided we treat 
all abilities, wherever we find them, and in whatever field they 
appear, alike. In a democratic society the only defense I can 
give for the maintenance of a great library at a great univer¬ 
sity instead of sharing it with every high school in the state is 
that there are men at the university who have the ability to 
use it. 

We have still to comment on the phrase ‘‘highest natural 
level." How do we measure the meaning of "highest"? 
The term "highest natural level" has implications that are 
both biological and psychological. According to Aristotle, 
everything ideal has a natural basis. And everything natural 
has an ideal fulfillment. The end of any natural process is 
found in the maturing of those potentialities latent in the 
growing individual. An acorn has reached its highest natural 
level when, under the most favorable environmental condi¬ 
tions and by extending itself to the limit, it has become an oak 
in the process of realizing all of its potential powers of 
growth. And by analogy a human being has reached his high¬ 
est natural ability when he has been able, by the aid of society 
and by an exertion of his own efforts, to achieve intellectual, 
social, and moral maturity. 

May I emphasize again that society, although it can and 
should do much, cannot do it all. The belief that a generous 
scattering of wealth and leisure among a hundred and thirty 
million people will insure the good society is false. There can 
be no social substitutes for individual initiative and effort. 
What can society do? It can (though I fear it won’t) , on the 
basis of some such principles as I am suggesting, invent and 
construct the political, social, and economic organizations that 
will be favorable to their operation. But until we get clear 
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as to what those principles are, we are just catering to the 
prolific rather than the good. 

We have now examined two principles of organized society, 
economic security and selective ability, To these I suggest 
a third, namely, cultural unity. This concept is of great value 
at the present time. The war has to a large extent unified the 
nation. But I am thinking, not of an ad hoc unity, but of a 
more enduring cultural unity. The importance of unity grows 
out of the fact that this is the age of the common man. We 
ask, what does he have in common with his fellow man beyond 
the increasing probability of economic security? What ideas, 
what beliefs, what values, what moral principles bind him and 
his fellows together? How far is he prepared to share in that 
quality of mind which we have described as constituting the 
good life? I use the term “cultural unity” to describe a so¬ 
ciety that is sure of its values. 

Of all the many forces that operate in the interest of cul¬ 
tural solidarity, education is the only one that I select for 
illustration. It may not be the most important factor, but it 
is certainly the one that is of greatest concern to students who 
are preparing themselves to take their places in society. 

The president of a great university recently said that the 
society of the future will hold no place for anyone who is not 
a skilled laborer, including under “laborer” (I hope) all pro¬ 
fessionally and technically trained men and women. Society 
depends largely, though not exclusively, on colleges and uni¬ 
versities for the training of its members for the countless spe¬ 
cialized activities necessary for its effective functioning. I 
think we would all have to admit that education has done its 
best work in the field of professional training. This has been 
so well done that the main problem seems now to concern It¬ 
self not so much with occupational training as with the deter¬ 
mination of occupational aptitudes. This problem is being 
met by the rapid development of personnel work. We now 
have specialists whose business it is to specialize in specializa¬ 
tion. 

Admitting all of this, it seems to me that education, while 
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accepting the tendency toward specialization must supplement 
it with a broader, basic liberal 'arts training. Mechanical 
skills can never be more than means to ends. In perfecting 
our methods we are in danger of forgetting our aims. All of 
our ingenuity and inventive genius seem to be directed toward 
improving the processes of civilization with no very clear con¬ 
sideration being given to social values. We are radical as to 
means but conservative as to ends. Said Thomas Hobbesj 
Re spice fnem. 

The task of unifying civilization on the basis of the ulti¬ 
mate values its mechanized techniques are designed to attain 
is a difficult one. Education must bear its share of responsi- 
bility in this effort. What can education do? The problem is 
primarily one for the liberal arts college. The function of tke 
liberal arts college, so far as it is a college of liberal arts, is to 
provide basic education. I prefer the term “basic” to “gen¬ 
eral," That is to say, the liberal arts college should lay the 
foundation on which subsequent professional and technical 
education is built. Into this basic education should go a com¬ 
mon knowledge of the structure and processes of society, some 
knowledge of the content, place and methods of science, and 
appreciation of the achievements within the humanities and 
the fine arts, and rigorous discipline in moral philosophy, This 
would supply a common stock of knowledge in which all could 
share alike. It seems to me that in every liberal arts college 
there should be a core curriculum which would embody the 
minimum essentials of basic training and which would be re¬ 
quired of all students. It is from some such basic subject- 
matter training that students subsequently derive their social 
philosophy. Those who have had a common, unified, basic 
cclucation are more likely to have a common cultural outlook. 

In conclusion let me apply the analysis I have made to 
American democracy. 

"We must distinguish between democracy as a form of gov¬ 
ernment and democracy as a social ideal. In the old days if ' 
was a rather common practice to take snulf. An old lady w'lo 
indulged in this habit was listening to a sermon in which the 
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minister was preaching against the current evils of the day. 
After denouncing drinking, gambling, and swearing, he began 
on snuff. The old lady nudged her husband and said, "Now 
he has stopped preaching and started meddling.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the' founding fathers who wrote 
our Constitution did not think of democracy as a form of gov¬ 
ernment. The Constitution provides for representative gov¬ 
ernment. The people were to elect their representatives who 
in turn were to legislate in the interest of the public good. 
The Bill of Rights was appended to the Constitution in order 
to protect minorities. As time has gone by we have moved 
away from representative government and in the direction of 
political democracy. Perhaps I should not meddle, but it 
seems to me that democracy is at its best when it operates as a 
social ideal and not as a form of government. 

Social democracy offers more to the individual and at the 
same time requires more of the individual than any other form 
of cultural organization. It offers freedom, It requires re¬ 
sponsibility; It offers opportunity, it requires obligation; it 
offers initiative, it requires cooperation and good will. What 
it offers are the gifts of the good society; what it requires are 
the demands of the good life. The good life and the good 
society are thus seen to conform to the dual aspect of social 
democracy. 

Neither the good life nor the good society can be brought to 
perfection where the one is separated from the other. A 
glance at the culture of India should give sufficient evidence 
that excessive preoccupation with the inner life with a corre¬ 
sponding neglect of external social conditions culminates in 
ineffective spirituality. A glance at totalitarianism gives evi¬ 
dence that a highly mechanized state results in a dehumanized 
society. Every individual is the center of an interacting ten¬ 
sion between himself and the society to which he belongs. It 
is in this reciprocal interplay between the good life and the 
good society that one finds the key to happiness. 



The Postwar Problems of Canadian 
Universities 

By T. H. MATTHEWS 

I N CANADA, as in the United States, national defense, the 
training and equipping of men and women for the arts 
of war, is a federal responsibility, whereas education, 
the training of men and women for the arts of peace, is a 
purely provincial matter. There appears to be in this an 
implicit assumption that instruction given in the armed serv¬ 
ices has no true educational content, but this is far less true 
today than it was when our constitutions were drawn up, and 
army, navy, and air force life seems actually to have stimu¬ 
lated an increased desire for further education when the fight¬ 
ing ceases. Moreover, the rehabilitation of men and women 
returning from active service is recognized as a federal re¬ 
sponsibility and rehabilitation must include education. This 
is already recognized in the generous grants the federal gov¬ 
ernment of Canada is making to ex-servicemen and women 
who continue their training, so that the colleges and technical 
schools of Canada anticipate a greatly increased enrollment 
in the immediate postwar period and possibly some nice ques¬ 
tions as to how, within the constitution, the federal govern¬ 
ment can fully implement its promises. 

For the flood of students we foresee, the colleges, collec¬ 
tively and individually, are making plans. In the fall of 1942 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of N. A. M. Mackenzie, 
now the president of the University of British Columbia, to 
study our postwar problems. The final report of the com¬ 
mittee,^ presented and adopted by the conference at meetings 


^Thc report itself takes up twenty-two pages and is followed by fifteen 
recommendations adopted at the June meetings and nine appendices prepared 
for the committee by individuals or subcommittees. Copies may be obtained 
from the secretary of the conference, A, B. Fennell, the registrar of the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, 
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held last June at McMaster University, has now been pub¬ 
lished and a description of some parts of this report will, I 
think, give a reasonably good picture of the difficulties and 
the opportunities the Canadian colleges see ahead and of 
what, in a general way, they are planning to do about both. It 
must be emphasized, however, that there are many parts of 
the report (for example, that dealing with graduate studies) 
which are neglected in this summary. 

In October 1941, the Dominion Government of Canada 
passed an order-in-council entitled “The Post-Discharge Re- 
Establishment Order." Concerning this order the report 
says: 

It provides a large number of benefits for ex-servicemen and women 
and is a comprehensive and statesmanlike treatment of a big problem. 
The universities are particularly concerned with one section of the order 
which promises that if a returned man or woman is accepted into a 
regular university course within fifteen months of discharge, the Domin¬ 
ion Government will pay the full tuition fees and will, in addition, give 
the student a subsistence allowance with extra payments for dependents. 
At present this allowance ranges from $60 a month for a single man to 
$138 a month for a man wdth a wife and six children. The allow¬ 
ances are paid only while the student is actually at the college and are 
continued, if needed, for a length of time equal to that spent in the 
armed services by the student. They cease if the student fails, This 
is necessarily a condensed and incomplete statement of the regulations 
which should themselves be read for further details. 

The National Conference of Canadian Universities warmly welcomes 
and commends these generous provisions for returned men and women 
and is determined to do everything possible to make them a reality. 
There are, however, difficulties. The order-in-council deals with one 
side only of a two-sided problem. It will create an unparalleled de¬ 
mand for university education, but docs nothing to ensure the corre¬ 
sponding supply, and unless the Dominion Government, which must 
assume responsibility for the demobilization and rehabilitation of its 
armed forces, is willing to help the universities in meeting their postwar 
obligations, the order-in-council must fail in its full purpose. The uni¬ 
versities will do their utmost, but you cannot squeeze a quart into a pint 
pot, nor can professors, however altruistic, teach effectively for twelve 
hours a day. 
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An essential corollary to the Post-Discharge Re-Establishment Order 
is therefore a correspondingly generous contribution by the Dominion 
Government to the universities so that they may provide the educational 
facilities offered in the order to demobilized men and women, Our 
resources are at present stretched to their limits and we cannot meet 
vast new demands without a large measure of external help. 

Sample polls conducted in 1943 by the Department of Pen¬ 
sions and National Health and evidence obtained from other 
sources suggest that when general demobilization comes our 
university populations may be doubled. According to these 
polls the men in the three services showed a predominant in¬ 
terest in courses in business administration, but actual experi¬ 
ence with discharged men, and particularly with men who 
have qualified as air crew, would indicate that engineering 
comes easily first. The engineering faculties of Canadian 
universities are at present crowded, for this is undoubtedly an 
engineer’s war. Are we equally certain that it will be followed 
by an engineer's peace? In advising ex-servicemen and in pro¬ 
viding educational opportunities for them it will, I think, be 
wise to stress opportunities equally with aptitudes and 
inclinations. 

The women in the services, as might have been expected, 
place the B. A. degree first, and it is encouraging to note that 
with both men and women teaching comes high in the list. 
The report, after tabulating these preferences in some detail, 
expresses the hope that such surveys may be continued and 
extended, and I understand that these hopes are to be fulfilled. 

The problems this postwar inundation will raise are dealt 
with in the report under five headings: (1) physical problems, 
such as buildings, equipment, staff, and their associated finan¬ 
cial implications; (2) problems of organization, including the 
arrangement of the session, special and refresher courses, and 
student guidance; (3) admission requirements; (4) academic 
credit for active service; and (5) the curriculum. 

Concerning the all-important subject of finance the report 
says in part: 

The fees of a Canadian university student pay about 40 percent of 
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the total cost of his college education, and a large increase in enrollment 
will inexorably raise the net cost of running our universities. Addi¬ 
tional teaching and administrative staffs, buildings, and equipment must 
be provided, and these will be costly. Realizing this, and knowing that 
it was not the intention of the Dominion Government to benefit re¬ 
turned men and women at the direct expense of the Canadian universi¬ 
ties or to promise to these veterans benefits that the universities, with¬ 
out additional help, cannot provide, the conference has decided to place 
before the governments concerned the difficulties it sees ahead, with the 
single aim of making it possible for the Post-Discharge Re-Establish¬ 
ment Order to be all that the Dominion Government intended. 

The high rates of wartime taxation have largely dried up the wells 
of private generosity from which our endowments have come in the 
past. A greater liberality in the tax exemptions allowed to corpora¬ 
tions for educational gifts might help in providing an alternative source, 
but it will clearly not be possible for the universities as a whole to find 
before the war ends the new funds they must have for their postwar 
duties. The conference can see no solution alternative to generous 
assistance from the Dominion and Provincial Governments. .. . The con¬ 
ference recommends that member universities should continue to con¬ 
sult with one another, especially within the same region, before em¬ 
barking upon any major new development or establishing any new 
course or department. Friendly interuniversity planning might pre¬ 
vent expensive and unnecessary duplication and, by concentrating 
certain activities in individual universities, might add to the general 
strength of these universities as a whole. Thus it is possible that Rus¬ 
sian may be an important university subject after the war. If seven 
colleges attempt to establish chairs of Russian language and literature 
and of Russian history, we shall probably have seven weak departments. 
If, however, it was agreed that all work in Russian beyond the ele¬ 
mentary stage should be given at X university, Canada might have one 
Russian school of which she could be proud. The same considerations 
might lead to a centralizing of aeronautical engineering and of other 
subjects in which Canadian universities have hitherto not specialized. 
The conference believes that this subject might usefully be discussed 
further at meetings of the regional sections established by the new Con¬ 
stitution of the National Conference of Canadian Universities. 

The report expresses anxiety over the problem of finding 
instructors for all the postwar classes and devotes a separate 
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appendix to this question. It is less -worried over the problem 
of what to do with an enlarged stafi when registration shrinks 
again to normal. Concerning the former problem the report 
says: 

Because we are at present understaffed and are employing a number 
of overage instructors who will generally wish to retire when the war 
is over, the percentage increase in staff needed to meet our immediate 
postwar obligations will actually be greater than the percentage increase 
in the student population. Moreover this urgent demand for university 
instructors will be in competition with equally urgent demands from 
adult education committees, technical schools, and possibly junior col¬ 
leges, and the services themselves will require hundreds of men and 
women for the predcmobilization courses they are planning to set up. 

The conference believes that something should at least be attempted 
to cut down wasteful competition between universities, to encourage a 
cooperative search for likely men, and a pooling of information and 
advice. To achieve this effectively some further developments in the 
functions of the conference may be desirable, 

At the end of this section the second problem is briefly 
dealt with: 

Finally, there is the question of security of tenure. Shall we be able 
to recruit a large staff unless we offer them some chance of permanent 
positions? If we promise them this, what shall we do with them when 
the ex-service students graduate and our numbers drop back to normal ? 

The conference does not consider that this will generally be a serious 
question. We can offer to the few fully qualified men and women 
available at least the degree of security we offered before the war. To 
those not fully qualified we can offer an opportunity, with the assurance 
that there will be a wide choice of attractive positions for those who 
prove their worth. The real difficulty will be the Immediate postwar 
supply and not the hypothetical surplus some years later. 

Although a few Canadian universities have for some years 
offered summer courses, the general scheme of organization 
of the session has been that of two terms extending together 
from the end of September to early May and a long summer 
vacation. The conference realizes that, although this may, in 
normal times, be the ideal arrangement, it will not meet the 
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legitimate demands of men and -women who have earned the 
right to special treatment. According to the report: 

When demobilized men and women come to our doors our endeavour 
■will naturally be to introduce or re-introduce them into university life 
and work as effectively and as expeditiously as possible. A qualified 
veteran who leaves his service in December should certainly not be 
asked to wait until the following October before we allow him to reg¬ 
ister; nor should a man demobilized in September but lacking some 
small part of the essential qualifications for entering a professional 
course, be asked to spend a full year in making good this minor de¬ 
ficiency. Such delays would be both inefficient and irksome. To avoid 
them our present rigid annual cycle must be broken and made more 
flexible. Our front doors must be opened more than once a year and 
we must be ready to offer special short courses fitting men and women 
to join smoothly into the general current of university studies. 

After discussing alternative schemes of achieving this goal, 
the report recommends that colleges should not institute any 
drastic reorganization to meet a temporary emergency unless 
they are convinced that the new scheme should be continued 
into more normal times. It is suggested, rather, that individ¬ 
ual colleges should consider the minimum number of changes 
required to admit students in January and at the beginning of 
any summer terms they may propose to set up. This policy 
has been followed by at least one university which is admitting 
returned men and women, and particularly trained air crew 
released from the Royal Canadian Air Force in January 1945. 
It has been found that by starting again a very limited num¬ 
ber of courses that normally run from September to May, by 
adding a few courses to the regular summer term which has 
been running as a part of the wartime acceleration program, 
and steering men into suitable half-courses that begin in Jan¬ 
uary, the demands of most of the applicants can be adequately 
met. This scheme will limit somewhat the options open to 
these new students, but it will save them a full year, and that 
is, to many of them, all-important. A fair proportion of the 
men, especially in engineering, already had one or t-wo years 
at college with not altogether successful reco rds. These men 
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are being advised to repeat the second half of the year they 
left as a refresher course, and so strengthen their chances of 
gaining the full benefits of the rehabilitation order, for the 
government grants cease if the student fails. 

The report suggests generally that the less acceleration the 
better, yet "while Canadian universities will want to offer 
their returned men and women students a course of at least 
prewar quality rather than a rapid scramble for a degree, it 
will be necessary to take some account of the students’ natural 
desire to complete their qualifications for self-supporting em¬ 
ployment as quickly as possible. The resulting compromise 
may be expected to entail the setting up of special summer 
courses for veterans and a greater recognition of regular 
summer-course work as a part of the requirements for a de¬ 
gree," In connection with these summer courses the confer¬ 
ence recommends regional cooperation in planning "so that 
our colleges may be individually as active and collectively as 
effective as our means permit." 

I will omit any details of the proposed admission require¬ 
ments for returned men and women since these are a pecul¬ 
iarly Canadian problem. It is, however, interesting to note 
that the members of the conference have all agreed upon a 
common policy, which naturally assumes a certain margin of 
discretion for individual colleges. The conference also recom¬ 
mends that there should be no blanket credit for overseas 
service. To offer veterans “an article of lower quality on 
easy terms would not be a kindness and would tend to cheapen 
the value of university degrees as a whole." 

Though this article is already, like Hamlet "too full of quo¬ 
tations,” I am ending with yet two more. The first deals with 
the curriculum for veterans, the second with the future of the 
National Conference of Canadian Universities. I hope they 
will interest American readers who are, like ourselves, trying 
to look into the future and plan accordingly. 

Whether returned men should be taught in separate classes is a 
matter of dispute. The proponents of segregation believe that the 
technique of instructing more mature students should differ from that 
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which is most appropriate to younger boys straight from school. They 
argue further that the initial rustiness of the returned man will put 
him at a disadvantage which may be unduly discouraging. This is the 
point of view adopted by Yale University which plans to put its re¬ 
turned men into classes entirely by themselves. 

Those who advocate the melting pot, on the other hand, stress the 
importance of restoring to the returned man as soon as possible the 
feeling that he “fits in” and that he is regarded as a normal citizen in 
the postwar world. They see a danger in a separate class of “returned 
men” who might, to some extent, feel that they were a race apart and 
that their interests were special ones conflicting in. some measure with 
those of other undergraduates. 

In certain subjects such as economics, sociology, and political theory, 
where the war experiences of the veterans will be germane to the mat¬ 
ters discussed, and where the group-discussion method with which many 
of them will be familiar is particularly applicable, some degree of segre¬ 
gation may prove effective, but this would not, in general, apply to the 
exact sciences. Possibly a mixture of the two methods will be found 
most efficacious with complete separation in the refresher courses and in 
most of the elementary classes and a thorough intermingling in ad¬ 
vanced work. 

It is generally thought that returned men will be particularly inter¬ 
ested in the social significance of their studies and will want to be con¬ 
vinced of the real value to themselves of the work they undertake. 
This should be taken into account in planning their courses. One in¬ 
teresting suggestion that has been made is that we should offer for 
their benefit a course on “Canadian Affairs Since 1939” so that they 
may be mentally acclimatized and not feci out of touch with Canadian 
life. 


During the war the National Conference of Canadian Universities 
has, as a matter of necessity, assumed new functions. In negotiations 
with the Dominion Government it has been the common voice of its 
members, and decisions recommended by the conference have been gen¬ 
erally approved and adopted by the several colleges. This report 
recommends that in several matters the conference should again act as 
the representative or agent of its members in dealings with the govern¬ 
ment, and that on other questions it should decide upon a common policy 
for its members. Moreover we assume that resolutions of the confer- 
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ence will again be implemented by the separate universities. In this 
way the conference has developed naturally some legislative and execu¬ 
tive functions and must continue to use them, although constitutionally 
they do not exist. 

When war came there was an imperative need for some single body 
to represent the views of the universities as a whole, and the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities was the natural, as well as the 
only, choice. Unanimity of opinion and a common voice concerning 
some of our postwar problems will be equally necessary if we are effec¬ 
tively to achieve our joint and individual purposes. 

The committee that prepared this report was not asked to determine 
the functions of the conference and certainly did not set out to do so, 
yet this important question frequently obtruded itself. The confer¬ 
ence is convinced that in the near future further collective duties must 
fall upon it, and that the best method of performing these duties ought 
to be worked out. The conference has therefore decided that this 
matter should be referred to the executive committee. 



The Council at Work 


T he Council at Work is a brief summary of 
the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi¬ 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


The Executive Committee of the Council met at the West¬ 
chester Country Club, Rye, New York, on October 31, 1944, 
following a two-day session of the Problems and Policies 
Committee. 

Membership 

The Executive Committee on October 31 accepted the fol¬ 
lowing new members; 

Constituent: 

American Federation of Teachers 
National Council of Teachers of English 

Associate; 

California Association of Independent Secondary Schools 
National Council of Professional Industrial Engineers 

Institutional: 

American School Publishing Corporation, New York City 
Aurora College, Aurora, Illinois 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia 
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Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
^ Davenport (Iowa) Public Schools 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 
Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy, Massachusetts 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

“ International Business Machines Corporation, Endicott, New York 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 
^ Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, California. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College, New Mexico 

Rochester (New York) Board of Education 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, New Hampshire 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, California 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
- South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, South Dakota 
New York State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
New York State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
New York State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York 
Wisconsin State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Wash¬ 
ington 

^ Worcester (Massachusetts) School Department 
“ Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas 

With these additions the membership of the Council, as of 
October 31, 1944, is as follows: 


’ Subscribing member, 
“Renewal, 

“Industrial member. 
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Constituent Members. 57 

Associate Members. 52 

Institutional Members. 669 

Total . 778 


New Grants 

The following new grants have been received by the 

Couneil since the publication of the October issue of The 
Educational Record. 

General Education Board: 

$8,000 for implementing the work of the Cooperative Study of 
Public School Finance under the chairmanship of John 
K. Norton. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews: 

$14,000 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education in the advancement of the study of intergroup 
relations in teacher education. 

$7,200 for study in selected school systems on intergroup rela¬ 
tions. 

House Holdover Committee of the Hawaiian Legislature: 

$7,500 for a curriculum survey of the Hawaiian schools. 

Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship: 

$1,500 for a joint program of international educational relations 
between Canada and the United States. 

Inter-Am ERIC an Educational Foundation: 

$1,815 reimbursement of funds used in completion of the film¬ 
strip project. 

Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs : 

$731.40 for publication of a Brazilian-Portuguese Word Book, 
prepared for the Committee on Modern Languages. 

Stare Changes 

Paul R. Anderson, on leave from the deanship of Lawrence 
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College, joined the Council staff in November as a special 
assistant on war projects. 

Edgar M. Draper, professor of education at the University 
of Washington, is now in Hawaii conducting a curriculum 
survey of Hawaiian schools for the Council. 

Ben D. Wood, director of the Cooperative Test Service, 
has asked the Council to accept his resignation In order to 
give full time to his duties at Columbia University. 

Hilda Taba of the University of Chicago has been named 
director of a survey of intergroup relations programs in 
selected school systems. 

Dorothy Leemon McGrath, editor of Council publications, 
resigned on December 31. She and her husband, Earl J. 
McGrath, will make their home in Buffalo, New York. Dr. 
McGrath Is dean of administration at the University of 
Buffalo. 

Mary Irwin, formerly of the University of Chicago Press, 
became editor of Council publications on January 1, 1945. 

Conference of Constituent Members 

Plans are being made for a conference of delegates and 
secretaries of the constituent members of the Council. The 
meeting will probably be held in Washington on March 
8-9, 1945. The two major topics selected for consideration 
are federal, state, and local relations in education and con¬ 
scription. A statement on the first topic, prepared jointly 
by the Problems and Policies Committee of the Council and 
the Educational Policies Commission, will be distributed in 
advance of the conference. A similar session brought to¬ 
gether about 100 representatives of constituent organizations 
on May 4-5, 1944. 

Continuation of Guide 

Arrangements are being made for the continuation after 
January 1, 1945, of the Guide to the Evaluation of Educa¬ 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services, compiled under the 
direction of George P. Tuttle. Two large sections have 
already been sent to subscribers and a third section will be 
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ready in January. More than 15,000 orders have been 
received. 

The subscription fee for the year 1945 will be $3.00 per 
set. This will provide additional evaluations of correspond¬ 
ence courses and service schools. In addition, arrangements 
are being made for description and recommendations on the 
postwar courses of the Army. 

The fee for all materials prepared through December 31, 
1945, will be $5.00. Orders should be sent to 363 Admin¬ 
istration Building, Urbana, Illinois. 

Information on Colleges and Universities 

As announced in the October issue, the Council is com¬ 
pleting a reprinting of the 1940 edition of American Univer¬ 
sities and Colleges. Most of the edition of 12,000 copies 
will go to the Army and Navy for educational guidance of 
servicemen and women. 

After conferences with representatives of the armed forces, 
the Council has agreed to bring together supplementary 
current data on the matters of most concern to servicemen 
and women. The material, which will cover all colleges, uni¬ 
versities, and professional schools listed by the United States 
Office of Education, will be published in summary form. 
Forms for collecting data will be mailed late in January. 

The new data will be edited by Carter V. Good of the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Study of Public School Expenditures 

The Council has just issued a limited mimeographed edition 
of the full data collected by the Cooperative Study of School 
Expenditure. The two volumes are, A7t Inventory of Public 
School Expenditures in the United States, by John K. Norton 
and Eugene S. Lawler, assisted by Cecil L. Rice and Cecil E. 
Spearman. Charts on each state indicate the distribution of 
classroom units according to levels of expenditure. These 
research data will be especially useful to advanced students 
of education. The price is $3.00 per set. 

An additional grant to the committee will be used to im- 
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plement the study. A popular interpretation of the data is 
nOTv being prepared by Dr. Norton and Dr. Lawler and will 
be published in 1945. 

Filmstrip Distribution 

Last year the Council, with the assistance of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, produced a number 
of filmstrips on various aspects of life in our country. These 
filmstrips, with accompanying teaching scripts in Spanish and 
Portuguese, have been sent to all our sister republics to the 
south to further, through knowledge and understanding, the 
good neighbor policy. 

On the recommendation of the committee who advised on 
the production of the filmstrips, Sidney B. Hall, chairman^ the 
Council has now arranged to release thirty-three of the film¬ 
strips in the United States. The titles are; Panorama of the 
United States, Northeastern Region of the United States, 
Southeastern Region of the United Stales, Southwestern 
Region of the United States, Far Western Region of the 
United States, Northwestern Region of the United States, 
Middle States Region of the United States, Forests of the 
United States, Forest Ranger, Rural Youth Groups, Day on 
the Farm, Small Town, Suburban Family, Urban Clinic, 
Rural Public Health, Registered Nurse, One Teacher School, 
Centralized School, Parochial School, Visit to Washington, 
City within a City, Clearing the Slums, National Parks of 
the United States, Indians of the Southwest, Nutrition, Har¬ 
nessing the Rivers, Rural Electrification, Soil Conservation, 
Irrigation, Civilian Conservation Corps, Coal Miners, Rail¬ 
road Transportation, Railroad Family. 

Prints are now available for purchase from the Council, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The com¬ 
plete set of filmstrips sells for $45.00; any seven subjects for 
$10.00; single filmstrips for $1,50 each. Prices include two 
copies of the English scripts which have been prepared to 
accompany each of the filmstrips. A limited number of 
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Spanish scripts, useful in language classes, are available at 
10^1 a eopy. Preview prints are available on request. 

New Publications 

Since October the Council has issued several new publica¬ 
tions : 

The College and Teacher Education by W. Earl Arm¬ 
strong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. Davis for the Com¬ 
mission on Teacher Education. This 300-page book reports 
the “thinking, acting, and doing of twenty institutions asso¬ 
ciated in the nation-wide cooperative study of teacher educa¬ 
tion." $2.50 a copy. 

Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials. 
Report of the Committee on the Study of Teaching Mate¬ 
rials on Inter-American Subjects, Arthur P. Whitaker, chair¬ 
man; Howard E. Wilson, director. A 500-page analysis of 
the treatment of Latin America in 16 curricular fields. $3.00 
a copy, cloth; $2.50 a copy, paper. 

Motion Pictures for Postwar Education by Mark A. May. 
A 23-page statement of the role of motion pictures in gen¬ 
eral education. 20^1 a copy, paper. 

A Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools by Helen 
Hardt Seaton. This 40-page pamphlet includes a set of basic 
recommendations for development of audio-visual programs. 
40c a copy, paper. 

The Council has recently issued a complete catalogue of pub¬ 
lications which is available on request. 
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When the Veteran Comes Back 
to Illinois 

By SIDNEY E. GLENN 

IS LONG AGO as December 27, 1941, the University 
ZA of Illinois began to study the problem of how we could 
^ best meet the needs of returning veterans. We tried to 
anticipate and plan for the problems we might encounter, but 
it was not until the first returned servicemen came back to 
our school in the fall of 1942 that we began to make real 
headway in setting up practical procedures. On April 1, 1944, 
the Division of Special Services for War Veterans was 
established. In February 1945 there were enrolled in the 
University more than 500 men returned from the armed 
forces. There were also about ten women veterans. 

The Division of Special Services for War Veterans was 
created to provide for veterans returning from this war the 
special consideration which they need and which many of 
those who returned after the first World War felt they had 
not received. To every veteran who comes to us, the full re¬ 
sources of the University are available. It is our hope that 
these men and women may leave us feeling that they too 
have been, and will continue to be, an integral part of the 
University; that they have received from the University the 
one gift which such an institution should give to all its 
students. When they leave us, they should be able to enter 
upon their work in the world outside with full confidence that 
they are educated men and women, in the formal sense, with 
the additional advantage that to their education they were 
able to bring the wealth of experience and the maturity which 
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they were acquiring when many seemed to be enjoying advan¬ 
tages that were not theirs. . Until we have done our best to 
get these men back. Into the normal routine of civilian life 
we shall feel that our work is not completed. Even to the 
veteran who does not come to us, we extend such aid as is 
within dur power. 

The Division of Special Services was organized to perform 
four major functions. The first function is to study the needs 
of the returning veterans. Probably, as after the last war, the 
final answer to the question of what the returning veteran 
needs and wants can be arrived at only when the question 
has ceased to have any but an academic interest. But we do 
learn many of these needs and we try to prepare ourselves 
to meet them. On August 1, 1944, President Willard sent, 
to some 17,000 Illini in the armed forces, a questionnaire, 
with an invitation to write to us concerning their plans and 
problems. The replies have supplied us with some of the 
answers, From the veterans now on the campus, we have 
also learned much about what they need and want. Service 
magazines and papers, books on the returning veterans, 
studies of various sorts by many agencies all contribute to our 
picture of what the veteran will need and help us to deter¬ 
mine how to meet these needs. 

Of the needs of the veteran, as we have been able to 
determine them, the majority are those of all students. Yet 
a few are peculiar to him, or her. 

Mrs. Jessie Howard In an article in the January 1945 
issue of the Journal of Higher Education estimates, on the 
basis of replies to President Willard’s questionnaire, that 
approximately 60 percent of those indicating they intend to 
resume their college education are either married or planning 
to be married before returning. The arrival on the campus 
of these families raises a housing problem which we are try¬ 
ing to solve. 

At this date, it seems probable that, with the aid of the 
State of Illinois, we shall be able to erect apartment build¬ 
ings to take care of some of these families. Since 1920 such 
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dwelling places have not been available in sufficient numbers 
to meet the demands of graduate students or of the younger 
members of the faculty. In obtaining them for veterans, we 
shall be providing for a present and growing need. 

Many married veterans, particularly those with children, 
will not be able to live on a subsistence allowance of $75. 
We shall do what we can to find part-time employment for 
these and for their wives. Most of them, although they do 
not believe in accelerated programs for all students, want to 
finish as quickly as they can. Many of them will want special 
courses, and these are being organized as the need for them 
becomes manifest. Indeed, practically every division of the 
University is prepared to give special consideration to the 
veteran. Most of the schools and colleges of the University 
are ready and willing to make at least minor modifications 
in the established curricula which they administer. Many of 
them will give review courses. Already, the Colleges of 
Medicine, Dentistry, and Law are offering, or preparing to 
offer, special courses as refreshers for returning doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers. Modifications, or extensions, of some 
regularly offered courses will be given to those men who 
were rushed through the intensive courses in mathematics 
and chemistry in the Army training programs. There has 
already been some modification in the teaching of foreign 
languages, particularly in the increased stress placed upon 
oral language, and possibly there will be more. Short courses, 
particularly in agriculture, are ready to meet the probable 
demand, especially for men and women wishing to prepare 
for work in subprofessional fields, although there will be no 
attempt to do the work properly the function of vocational 
or trade schools. It is even possible—I think that it is prob¬ 
able—that we shall have to offer courses for which no college 
credit can be given so that veterans lacking the background 
for certain courses may be adequately prepared for them, 
while taking other courses at the college level. 

The most obvious need here is for courses in mathematics at 
the high school level, particularly plane geometry. Some of the 
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divisions of the University which have not always repeated 
basic courses every term will now do so, with the result that 
the accelerated program—accelerated by increasing the num¬ 
ber of weeks in the year during which the school will operate, 
not by increasing the speed with which course content is 
covered—may function more efficiently. Further, it seems 
reasonably certain that the discoveries of wartime will 
markedly influence courses in the graduate school, especially 
through increases in the wealth of scientific knowledge. Other 
divisions will establish, or have already established, additional 
curricula to meet current or new needs. A new college of vet¬ 
erinary medicine is being organized. The College of Com¬ 
merce is offering a new curriculum in personnel management. 
The College of Engineering presents a new curriculum in aero¬ 
nautical engineering. Graduates in pharmaceutical chemistry 
may now take a special program to qualify, in one year, for 
the degree of bachelor of science in pharmacy. 

The veteran has the same opportunity as any other student 
to secure scholarships or other aids. In addition, of course, 
there are the special scholarships and aids for which he alone 
is eligible. In addition to the special scholarships for veterans, 
the veteran may compete for any scholarships or other aids 
available for the general student. The need of the veteran 
for social life and extracurricular activities can be met by 
the established agencies for meeting these needs, the Illini 
Union, the athletic programs, and the social and religious 
organizations now operating, including the Illini Veterans of 
World War II, In all of these, of course, he participates on 
the same basis as the nonveteran. Already, some veterans 
have distinguished themselves in athletics. 

In order that instructors may see to it that special prob- 
ems of adjustment growing out of war experiences are taken 
care of by the proper agencies, we inform all instructors of 
the persons in their classes who are veterans. In other words, 
we are prepared to go “all out" to help the veteran in every 
legitimate way, when a need for help can be shown. 

The second function of the Division of Special Services is 
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to inform and advise the veteran in matters of educational 
aims and adjustments. In fulfilling this function, we have 
construed the term “educational aims and adjustments” very 
liberally. For all students who are veterans, the Division will 
make available information about the various services of the 
University, such as those performed by the dean of students, 
the director of student employment, the division of student 
housing, the health service, the testing and counseling service 
of the personnel bureau, and the provisions for social activi¬ 
ties and democratic living provided by the Illini Union, 
helping the veteran to find in those agencies which already 
exist the particular one which will best serve his needs. As 
experience dictates, the Division will suggest modifications of 
the present agencies, ask for the creation of new agencies, or 
develop such special services as may be useful to veterans. 
As need arises, the Division will see to it that special advisers 
are supplied by the various colleges, acting in concert with 
the Division, to assist veterans registering in each college; 
and as experience seems to make it necessary, arrangements 
will be made for special training for such advisers. 

Further, the Division will attempt to keep on hand all 
available information concerning a student’s present and 
future rights, privileges, and responsibilities as a veteran. 
So far, this last function has been one of the most Important 
services performed by the Division. Many veterans come to 
us now utterly unaware of these rights and privileges. They 
must be helped to obtain such financial benefits as are legally 
theirs; and provisions are made to enable them to secure 
such supplies as are to be charged to the federal government. 

Our requests for information from veterans concern every¬ 
thing from the possibility of getting jobs for their wives to 
interpretations of the various state and federal statutes. Such 
information is furnished by the Division of Special Services 
for War Veterans or by the agency best qualified to answer 
the request. 

To help the veteran adequately, it was necessary to deter¬ 
mine the conditions under which he could enter the Univer- 
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sity. Many veterans do not meet the established requirements 
for entrance. If the question arises of a veteran’s ability or 
preparation, he is referred by the registrar to the Personnel 
Bureau for testing and counseling. He is given tests, chosen 
with special reference to his training and experience; and the 
attempt is made to determine his ability to meet the require¬ 
ments of the college he is interested in entering. Usually he 
would get a test of general academic ability, such as that of 
the American Council on Education, with other tests to 
measure his general background of information in the differ¬ 
ent areas of high school work, such as natural science, social 
science, and mathematics; for example, the Cooperative 
Proficiency Tests. In addition, he would ordinarily be given 
a test in the mechanics of English. If he be undecided as to 
his course of study or future vocation, he may be given the 
Strong or Kuder interest tests; not for admission purposes, 
but for his guidance as an individual. On the basis of previous 
work in college, the completion of high school, the passing 
of examinations, or a demonstration of ability to do college 
work, the registrar grants or denies permission to enter. 
Usually, he may be registered exactly as any other student 
except that he may receive credit for hygiene, physical edu¬ 
cation, and military science, required subjects in all curricula, 
in addition to such credit as he may have earned in service or 
in other schools. 

Frequently, even before coming to the University—often 
while yet in the armed forces—the veteran will write in for 
information. Sometimes such requests are readily answered: 
"I have been in the Navy for two years. Will I have to take 
the required course in physical education?" The answer was 
no. Sometimes answering the request will require the collect¬ 
ing of information from various sources as will be apparent 
from such a letter as the following: "I was in the College of 
Engineering when I was called into service. Will you please 
check my credits and let me know how many of them can be 
counted for graduation in the College of Commerce in the 
curriculum in industrial administration? What other courses 
will I have to take to obtain a degree in that curriculum? 
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What shall I do to get credit for courses taken in the Army?" 
This young man, writing from Normandy, was given a specific 
answer. Another letter said: "I left the University in 1932, 
after three years in the curriculum in chemical engineering. 
Whether or not I qualify for federal aid, I intend to finish 
school. Since leaving school, I have been a professional 
musician for three years, an operator of chemical treating 
units for five years, a laborer, a time-study man at $60 a 
week, a time-study engineer at $325 a month. After the war 
I want a degree in industrial engineering. I am already re¬ 
viewing my course in math and physics. As soon as my school 
and courses are determined, I can begin taking some of my 
nonengineering courses by correspondence." I have condensed 
this man’s letter, but the sort of problem which he presents 
we feel it is our business to solve. Sometimes a boy or girl 
will come in who obviously, and on the basis of objective 
evidence, does not belong in a university. Usually such a per¬ 
son can be guided in the choice of a trade school or of the 
specific kind of training which he needs and really wants. 

The services of the Division, and of the University as a 
whole, as a purveyor of information, are not confined to the 
veteran who registers as a student. Any veteran in doubt as 
to his plans for the future can, without charge, avail himself 
of the services of the Personnel Bureau. If he writes in for 
an appointment and is willing to spend more than one day on 
the campus, he may take examinations directed toward the 
solution of his problems and receive counsel on vocational, 
educational, personal, and psychological matters. 

The third function of the Division is to help the veteran 
to find among the existing curricula the one which will best 
satisfy his purposes, and to assist him in making such adjust¬ 
ments therein as may be desired by him and accepted by the 
college or department in which he pursues his studies. This 
function is so closely related to the preceding one that the 
two overlap to the point that in performing one we are fre¬ 
quently performing the other. Thus the attempt to find a 
curriculum which will serve the veteran’s purposes may in¬ 
volve the justification of those purposes on the basis of his 
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real Interests, his abilities, his health, and the time at his 
disposal. Certain nervous disorders, for example, may be¬ 
come severe handicaps in certain professions. When faced 
with a problem of this sort, we naturally turn to those men 
in the University who are best fitted to give us professional 
advice. We believe, however, that when demobilization oc¬ 
curs such problems will be relatively a much smaller part 
of the picture than they are now. Every veteran who comes 
to us now comes because his mental, emotional, or physical 
condition is to some degree impaired. 

What kind or type or variety of education should the 
veteran have? In order to answer this question, we seek to 
obtain all the information we can concerning the needs of the 
man or woman who is returning to us. We give him such 
advice as will help him to choose the course most useful to 
him and valuable to society. But he decides for himself. 

If the veteran cannot meet the entrance requirements of 
the particular college in which he desires to do his work, he 
may be registered in the Division of Special Services for 
War Veterans and given such courses in his chosen field as 
he is prepared to take and such other courses in the Uni¬ 
versity, or in the University High School, as will prepare 
him to transfer to the college of his choice at a later date. 
Many colleges require that candidates for admission present 
credit for two or more units of mathematics from high school 
before they may be matriculated. In the Division, we may 
accept students who cannot meet the requirement, and regis¬ 
ter them in a course of mathematics in high school, together 
with such courses in their chosen field as they are prepared to 
take. Then, as soon as they are ready for entrance into the 
school or college of their choice, we can transfer them to 
that school or college. 

To enter the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences a student 
must present three units of English and two units of language 
from high school. A student who had no foreign language 
could register in the Division of Special Services for War 
Veterans, take approximately the same program as might be 
taken by the properly prepared freshman, and at the end of 
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his first year turn back his eight hours of language for entrance 
credit and register in the college. He would of course have 
eight hours less credit than the regular student would have 
after one year of work, but he should have no difficulty in 
making up those eight hours in the succeeding six semesters. 
Thus his graduation from his chosen school would not be 
delayed. 

Sometimes, too, certain adjustments in requirements of 
the various colleges or of the University can be made in 
order to graduate students whose difficulties are due to their 
not having met the letter of the law with reference to specific 
requirements, although they have completed work which, 
from an educational as distinguished from a bookkeeper’s 
point of view, is worthy of the recognition bestowed in con¬ 
ferring a degree. Each case is, unfortunately from the ideal 
of mass production, an individual problem for the solution 
of which all the resources of the University are available. 

The fourth function of the Division is to administer the 
educational programs of those veterans whose special needs 
are not satisfied by existing curricula. A veteran may have 
arranged for him by the Division of Special Services for War 
Veterans an individual curriculum, quantitatively and quali¬ 
tatively equivalent to a normal college course, upon the 
completion of which he will be given the degree of bachelor 
of science. For the student who might be interested in pre¬ 
paring for a vocation for which no curriculum has been 
established, a complete program can be worked out, in the 
course of which the student might take courses offered by two 
or three of our schools and colleges. The planning of such 
a program would necessarily involve clos.e cooperation with 
the individuals in the schools and colleges who could furnish 
the information upon which it would have to be built, but 
the program would have to be administered by the Division. 

It is our conviction that, on the basis of this program, we 
shall be able to see to it that no veteran who wants and needs 
a college education, and is capable of acquiring such an edu¬ 
cation, can be prevented from proceeding to a degree, because 
of regulations having no justification in educational principles. 



Report from Chicago: The College 
Plan after Two Years 

By CLARENCE H, FAUST 

T hough the announcement in January 1942 of the 
plans of the College of the University of Chicago ere- 
ated a considerable furore in educational circles, -which 
was reflected in discussion in the educational journals, compar¬ 
atively little has appeared in these journals since. Most of the 
recent articles about the College have been in publications of 
general circulation. The purpose of this article is to report 
broadly on the present state of the College, the course of its 
evolution, and the development of plans for it. 

It will be recalled that the foundation of the College was 
laid in the general reorganization, educational and administra¬ 
tive, of the University of Chicago in 1930.^ In that reorgani¬ 
zation, the College was established as a two-year unit at the 
traditional freshman and sophomore levels to administer a 
liberal education, Students were then expected to complete 
their work for the bachelor's degree In one of the four upper 
divisions of the University. The decision in 1942 was to make 
the College a four-year unit devoted to an integrated program 
of liberal education, beginning with the junior year of high 
school, and to award the bachelor’s degree for completion 
of the requirements of the College. 

The University had, however, established a four-year Col¬ 
lege unit in 1937, when the last two years of the University 
High School were combined with the College. This four-year 
organization labored under certain disadvantages, largely 
because of the difficulty of articulating the programs of the 
two organizations. The difficulty was mainly a result of the 
superior progress made by students who had the advantage of 

^ See Chauncey S. Boucher, rev. by A. J. Brumbaugh, The Chicago College 
Plan (University of Chicago Press, 19W). 
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what was substantially college work, in these first two years. 
The evidence of educational results of this four-year program 
were, nevertheless, so convincing that they led to the decision 
to establish the College in its present form. 

The four-year College was opened in the autumn of 1942 
with an enrollment of 200 in the first two years. This group 
of students was almost entirely local in origin, the prepon¬ 
derance being from the University community; indeed practi¬ 
cally all were from the University High School. The 1,528 ad¬ 
ditional students in the ‘'two-year College" were high school 
graduates and represented the normal geographic distribution, 
being drawn from all forty-eight states and several foreign 
countries. 

At the end of the winter quarter of this year, registration 
in the College totalled 1,887. The largest percentage of this 
increase was in the first two years, in which registration was 
560. Of much more significance was the fact that two-thirds 
of these students were from outside the Chicago area, and 
were drawn from forty-four states. New York, Pennsylvania, 
California, and Massachusetts were heavily represented in this 
group. Of the 560, 290 were boys and 270 were girls. Regis¬ 
tration also had grown at the level of the last two years, 
largely because of increase in number of women, who num¬ 
bered 878 as compared to 449 men. 

The implications of this expansion in the first two years are 
encouraging to the experiment. If the student body at this level 
had remained local in origin and small in numbers, there could 
have been no fair test of the values of a four-year college be¬ 
ginning with what is traditionally the eleventh grade. It was 
predicted by some of the faculty of the University, when the 
decision of 1942 was being made, that parents would not send 
their sons and daughters away from home two years before 
the traditional college period, both because of the cost and be¬ 
cause of the radical nature of the program. The cost of the 
College is relatively high, at least by comparison with the cost 
of the free public high school. Fees and board, exclusive of 
travel, are approximately $1,100 a year for first and second 
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year students at Chicago, In the upper two years, the coat is 
somewhat lower because of differences in supervision, particu¬ 
larly in the residence halls. 

During wartime, the fact that a boy could complete his gen¬ 
eral education before the induction age of eighteen created 
some interest in the new College, but it has not been the most 
decisive element in the growth. The fact that the number of 
girls entering the first two years of the College is about equal 
to the number of boys indicates that the desire to complete 
liberal education without waste of time is a general one, irre¬ 
spective of the present pressure of military service. Our own 
inquiries of students and our conferences with parents have 
indicated that the decision to come to the College was based 
on the belief that our reorganization of College education 
makes sense to young people and to their parents and that the 
educational objectives, especially the concentration on liberal 
education, appealed to them as sound. Knowledge of the edu¬ 
cational ideas of President Hutchins and agreement with them 
were the most important influences on both parents and stu¬ 
dents. 

Since the ’twenties, admission to the College has been on a 
selective basis. The number of applicants has been large 
enough to permit acceptance only of those who were intellec¬ 
tually qualified for the kind of work the College undertakes, 
and who were socially and emotionally mature enough to 
adjust to the College environment. Three entering classes 
were accepted last year, in February, June, and September; the 
450 entering students in the first two years were chosen from 
1,130 applications, and in the great majority of cases a per¬ 
sonal interview supplemented the extensive application form. 
Selectivity was improved by the operation of self-selection, for 
only the more alert and ambitious high school boys and girls, 
and parents with a progressive and independent outlook, tend 
to be interested in the College. Where it developed after pre¬ 
liminary investigation and discussion that students were not 
qualified, they were advised not to make formal application. 
Selectivity has now reached such a point that consideration is 
being given to deliberate “dilution" of the student body so as 
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to secure a more representative cross section of high school 
students. 

Enrollment in the first two years could have been consider¬ 
ably higher had there been no limitation of facilities and staff. 
As it was, the rise has created many problems of housing, 
administration, and teaching. Though thirteen fraternity 
houses were taken over to increase residence hall facilities, 
lack of housing set one limit on the number of entrants. 
Because of the age of students in the first two years, the Col¬ 
lege provides a very close supervision in the halls, and prefers 
to keep each housing unit under thirty. There is a resident 
and an assistant for each such unit; and one of the problems 
has been to find supervisors with the understanding and back¬ 
ground required for this work. An even more difficult prob¬ 
lem has been the building of a staff of the requisite quality and 
preparation, when many of the regular College faculty are on 
war leave and able teachers who might normally be brought 
to the College from other institutions are similarly engaged. 
The expansion imposed on the core of experienced faculty, as 
well as many of the new members, a schedule of teaching that 
is so demanding that it cannot long be continued. A limit of 
about 2,250 will probably be established for the College as a 
whole next autumn. After the war it is planned to stabilize 
total enrollment in the College at approximately 3,000, but 
even this number cannot be accommodated until new residence 
halls are built and the teaching staff is considerably expanded. 

The curriculum of the College under the Chicago Plan was 
never static and that of the present College has been continu¬ 
ously studied and adjusted. Some of the general courses which 
constitute the basic curriculum were first established in 1930, 
and have been in process of evolution ever since. Three new 
general courses have been added since 1942, Observation-In¬ 
terpretation-Integration, in the fourth year of the program, 
Mathematics 1, which will become one of the requirements 
for all students entering this autumn, and a general course in 
language established in the autumn of 1944. 

The basic curriculum has consisted of thirteen required gen¬ 
eral courses (fourteen next autumn with Mathematics 1) in 
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English, the humanities, the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, and biological sciences (some of these including lab¬ 
oratory work), and O-I-I. Educational achievement is deter¬ 
mined not in terms of passing courses but of demonstrating 
achievement through passing comprehensive examinations 
covering the fields of the general courses. In the first two 
years, class attendance is generally required, but it is not 
required in the second two years. 

To obtain the A.B. degree, a student must pass compre¬ 
hensive examinations—or demonstrate achievement in them 
on entering by means of the placement tests—in the fourteen 
required fields. The requirements include demonstration of 
attainment in three courses each in English, the social sciences, 
the humanities, and the natural sciences (physical and biolog¬ 
ical) . In the latter the student must pass two comprehensive 
examinations in either the physical or biological sciences, and 
one examination in the other. 

Specific entrance units are not required for admission, but 
if the student does not have the equivalent of two years of 
training in mathematics, that deficiency must be made up in a 
noncredit course in plane geometry and algebra. Of the 
developments since 1942, none has been more important than 
the adoption of placement tests, first used with the entering 
class in June 1944, after nearly a decade of experimentation 
by the Board of Examinations. The tests have been used with 
the two subsequent entering classes and are now a regular part 
of our procedure. They are given subsequent to admission, 
and are generally distributed over twelve hours of the orien¬ 
tation period. Their purpose is to determine the achievement 
of the student in terms of the definition of liberal education 
established by the curriculum of the College. A student enter¬ 
ing after two years of high school has the means of demon¬ 
strating that he has achievement equivalent to that required 
for any of the general courses. If so, his academic counselor 
advises him to prepare for the next higher examination in the 
field. A student entering the third year of the College, after 
graduation from high school may be advanced in the same 
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way, but if, on the other hand, he fails to show satisfactory 
attainment in parts of the work of the first two years, these 
fields are added to his requirements. The amount of variation 
in the requirements set for the degree in each individual case 
is one of the most interesting aspects of the College program 
but it is impossible here to report it in detail. 

It has been contended that students are too young after but 
two years of high school to carry work of College standards. 
The experience and observation of the faculty do not support 
this contention, and substantiation of the judgment of the fac¬ 
ulty has recently been provided by a study of the Board of 
Examinations which shows that the accomplishment of stu¬ 
dents in College courses is not determined by age. 

In the postwar period all colleges will have to provide for 
the returning veteran. The College believes it is well prepared 
for this group of students, because it is prepared fo recognize 
the student's attainments rather than his formal academic 
record. That fact gives a flexibility so far as the individual is 
concerned and is particularly valuable in making it possible for 
the veteran to complete his education without waste of time in 
satisfying merely technical requirements. He may enter the 
College at the level his attainment permits no matter what his 
academic background may be. The placement tests will make 
it possible to determine these, and the encouragement given 
to individual study by the right to take a comprehensive exam¬ 
ination whenever a student feels prepared for them offers a 
logical and sound type of acceleration. Since many returning 
servicemen will need some guidance in adjusting themselves 
to academic life, provision is to be made for a preliminary 
placement through the aptitude test and conference with the 
academic counselors to determine the areas in which the vet¬ 
eran needs review. At the end of a quarter, when he has had a 
chance to develop habits of study and to refresh his knowledge 
of fields in which he has worked, he will take the placement 
tests. This adjustment period, which is an equitable means of 
enabling the serviceman to do himself justice, is the only 
change which the College believes necessary for the postwar 
period. 



How USAFI Teaches without 
Teachers 

By WILLIAM E. SPAULDING 

W HETHER THE GI wishes to improve his technique 
on “Sweet Adeline" for the pure pleasure of barber¬ 
shop entertainment, or wants to learn typewriting for 
purposes of holding down a job, or perhaps writing a book on 
how to live in a foxhole, or wants serious training in physics, 
USAFI will furnish him with a self-teaching text, complete 
with examinations, sometimes leading to “graduation,” or 
even to college credit. 

More than 20,000,000 copies of USAFI texts have been 
produced in the three years the United States Armed Forces 
Institute Section of the Information and Education Division, 
ASF, has been in existence. Most of the books have been 
shipped overseas to different USAFI branches, for use in 
various theaters of operation. Two hundred and thirty titles 
have been published, of which approximately eighty are self¬ 
teaching; the rest are reprints of standard texts. At least 
15,000 copies of each title have been printed, and the total 
printings of some titles have run to several hundred thousand. 
The self-teaching texts are all at the high school level except 
for the courses in reading (for illiterates), and arithmetic, 
which assume no previous knowledge of the subject. 

In deciding what texts to issue first, the records of enroll¬ 
ment in USAFI correspondence courses were consulted. These 
showed that commercial subjects, mathematics, and science 
were high in order of popularity. Consequently the first self¬ 
teaching courses were in typewriting, bookkeeping, short¬ 
hand, arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, and physics. Fur¬ 
ther courses were developed with the records of the corre¬ 
spondence courses as the principal guide to what was most 
needed to satisfy student interest. 

Special Instructional materials had to be developed for a 
course in reading for Illiterates. Since this course must be as 
nearly self-teaching as possible it adopted a simple but rigor¬ 
ous phonetic approach and assumed that the student could 
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find some literate friend who would read brief directions for 
him and observe his progress from time to time. A beginning 
course in singing and reading music uses a manual and records 
of barbership favorites, teaches singing by rote, and then by 
easy steps gives the elements of musical notation and practice 
in reading the parts of simple melodies. 

Though the materials most extensively used at the outset 
were correspondence courses, almost from its inception the 
program of off-duty education for men and women in the 
armed forces called for the development and distribution of 
"self-teaching” materials. The correspondence courses made 
available by the United States Armed Forces Institute were 
practical for students who were within reasonable mailing 
distance of Madison, Wisconsin, or one of the branches of 
the Institute. If the men in remote and inaccessible regions 
were to use their off-duty time in study, they had to have some 
means of teaching themselves without the assistance of an 
instructor-by-mail to supervise their work and service their 
lessons. It was, therefore, proposed that self-teaching text¬ 
books be prepared for these prospective students—textbooks 
which were in themselves instructors-in-print.‘ 

To develop and arrange for the publication of such self¬ 
teaching textbooks, the editorial staff for the United States 
Armed Forces Institute was established. At the outset, a 
fundamental question of policy had to be decided: Should the 
staff consist of a rotating corps of experienced textbook 
authors who would write new self-teaching textbooks as they 
were called for? (There were few if any, completely self- 
teaching books on the market and none addressed directly to 
the GI.) Or should this be a small staff of editors who would 
make a selection from instructional materials already pub¬ 
lished and direct their conversion into self-teaching texts? 
The latter course was decided upon for several reasons. These 
self-teaching texts were wanted immediately—scores of them. 
There was little hope that even the most skillful authors 
working under terrific pressure could produce in a few weeks, 
or even months, new textbooks which in their instructional 
techniques would be actually superior to the best books 
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already in use in schools and colleges, The skillful textbook 
author, furthermore, was not experienced in writing for GI 
readers. It would be very easy for him to miss the mark 
entirely and to produce something quite unacceptable to the 
student in service. And, finally, it is the textbook editor 
rather than the author who has been most concerned with 
self-teaching techniques, The author, usually a teacher him¬ 
self, has seldom, if ever, been under the necessity of trying to 
put all of the teacher into the hook. 

The editorial staff undertook, therefore, to draw upon the 
editorial resources of the textbook publishers. It was assumed 
that a relatively small staff could work out the specifications 
for converting a large number of standard texts into self- 
teaching form and then turn over to the publishers of those 
texts the actual job of making the conversion. For the most 
part the plan worked well, thanks to the enthusiastic coop- 
eration of the publishers and the skilTof their editors and 
authors. At least it can be said that, in a surprisingly short 
time, there were published special editions of a large number 
of standard school texts and that these editions were more 
nearly self-teaching than anything else available. 

The specifications for self-teaching editions followed a 
fairly standard pattern. The pattern was based on the prin¬ 
ciple that, insofar as the limitations of print would allow, the 
book must be provided with the motivation, the assignments, 
the direction and guidance, the remedial teaching, the continu¬ 
ing evaluation, which would ordinarily be supplied by a teacher. 
The self-teaching specifications expressed in general terms 
were approximately as follows; 

1. Cut out most, if not all, of the school motivation, 
especially if it smacks of “sugar coating," is inappropriate, or 
stands between the student and the subject which he has vol¬ 
untarily elected to pursue in his off-duty time. 

2. For such motivation, substitute carefully prepared 
statements for each chapter or unit of material which let the 
student know where he is going and why it is worth going 
there. Wherever possible, let him know what he is reading 
for; how much detail he should try to master. 
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3. Wh'erever it is reasonable to suppose that the conscien¬ 
tious student will himself feel the need of an appraisal of his 
accomplishment up to that point, introduce material by means 
of which he can check himself. Put these self-checks in the 
form of informal objective test items. 

4. Halfway through the course introduce an objective self- 
test by means of which the student can evaluate his progress 
and accomplishment in the entire course up to that point. 
Include a similar test at the end of the course, covering the 
work of the entire course. The latter test should afford the 
student a fair measure of his readiness to take the official 
End-of-Course Test provided by the examination staff for the 
USAFI. 

5. Include answers to all objective test items in the back of 
the book. With each answer cite those portions of the text by 
page and paragraph number which the student should restudy 
if he is unable to answer the item correctly. 

6. In constructing self-checking test items, keep in mind 
always the objectives of the course. Measure those things 
which the author is trying to teach. Distinguish always be¬ 
tween the purely factual item and the item which probes an 
understanding of major concepts and principles, tests a skill, 
or checks the student’s ability to make use of what he has 
learned. 

7. Because the USAFI student cannot be expected to have 
at hand a dictionary and other reference books, edit the text 
carefully to eliminate unnecessarily difficult terms which arc 
not defined in context. 

8. In a foreword to the student explain how he is to use the 
book, what has been done to assist him in his self-teaching 
venture, and how he can best take advantage of it. 

There was little or nothing that could be suggested as a 
substitute for the typical school “activities" and assignments. 
No equipment or study material of any sort could be assumed 
beyond what could be put between the covers of a single 
paper-bound book. Even so, simple experiments were pro¬ 
posed in physics involving the use of apparatus which could 
be constructed with a knife, a rifle, sticks and stones, tin cans. 
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and pieces of string. The course in automechanics' assumed 
that most GIs would have a chance now and then to get their 
hands on the parts of a gasoline motor. 

The objective test item was relied on almost entirely for 
self-checking purposes, first because it has almost the same 
appeal as a crossword puzzle. It actually tempts the student to 
try himself out. Second, it can be readily and unequivocally 
scored. Relatively easy but regular and constant self-appraisal 
together with specific signposts to remedial study were con¬ 
sidered to be the heart of the self-teaching problem. 

The self-teaching texts covered roughly the equivalent of 
the amount of work that would ordinarily be presented in 
half a high school semester. Thus, the content of the standard 
text in American history which served as the basis of the 
USAFI self-teaching course was split up into four sections. 
Each of these sections was issued in a separate self-teaching 
text. Bookkeeping was presented in three separate courses; 
automechanics in five; and so on. The reasoning behind this 
division of standard high school texts was as follows: Most, if 
not all, of the students to whom these books were sent would, 
for the first time in their lives, be trying to teach themselves 
entirely without the help of an instructor. A complete high 
school course in a book of six or seven hundred pages might 
appear to be so formidable an undertaking as to discourage 
them almost at the start. Perhaps a short course of two or 
three hundred pages would seem to be not too hopeless a 
hurdle. In other words, by feeding the student a small dose at 
a time, no more at once than he could chew, there seemed to be 
a real chance of reducing the "mortality" in self-teaching 
courses and retaining a larger number of satisfied customers. 
Finally, the short course permitted a smaller, neater, and 
handier book which could be more easily carried in a uniform 
pocket or a duffel bag. 

At the start, the format of the self-teaching texts repre¬ 
sented fairly high standards of bookmaking. Fifty or sixty 
pound text paper was used; the binding was Smythe sewing 
with drawn-on covers; cover stock was tough and heavy; 
covers were rounded to prevent dog-earing, and the greater 
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number of the books were printed by letterpress. But with 
increasing paper shortage, bottlenecks in binderies and presses, 
and ever-growing pressure for faster and faster production, 
physical standards had to be modified, one by one. Eventually, 
many of the books were side- or saddle-wired, some of them 
printed by offset, others on high speed rotary presses, all of 
them on light-weight paper. 

The original procurement operations of the editorial staff 
were highly informal. Publishers of standard texts of which 
self-teaching editions were wanted were notified that if they 
would issue seif-teaching editions in accordance with the 
requirements of the editorial staff, these editions would be 
purchased by the War Department in certain specified quan¬ 
tities. It was agreed that the price should be determined by 
means of a formula which allowed for all out-of-pocket ex¬ 
penses and only those items of overhead directly chargeable 
to this particular edition. The very large item of sales expense 
was eliminated, and all the books were supplied at a price 
substantially less than the price at which an equivalent amount 
of material could have been purchased on the civilian market. 
When the books were available, the War Department was 
notified and the edition was purchased just as any of the reg¬ 
ular catalogue items of that publisher were purchased. Later 
on the procedure was changed. Self-teaching texts were issued 
as War Department manuals called Education Manuals. They 
were manufactured in accordance with specifications of the 
Publications Division of the Adjutant General’s Office, and all 
of the work was done on the basis of a formal Quartermaster 
contract. The publisher did, however, retain exclusive control 
of his copyright and his plates, and the original price formula 
was not materially altered. 

With the expansion of the Army’s education program and 
the widespread development of informal, off-duty group in¬ 
struction, there came insistent demands for textbooks in al¬ 
most countless subjects. It was apparent that these demands 
could not possibly be met if time were taken to issue self¬ 
teaching editions of all the texts that were wanted. The cur¬ 
riculum of the editorial staff had to be expanded much more 
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rapidly than that. Consequently, it was decided to supplement 
the self-teaching texts already launched with a series of 
straight reprints of standard texts. These reprints—called 
"quickies” because they required little or no editorial time in 
their production—^were issued in the standard EM (Educa¬ 
tion Manual) format. The editorial staff was asked to pro¬ 
vide either self-teaching texts or quickies for all courses reg¬ 
ularly offered in the four-year standard high school and in the 
freshman and sophomore years of college. Although the 
quickie was of little value as a self-teaching text, both quickies 
and self-teaching texts were useful for group instruction. 

For each self-teaching text and quickie, some one of the doz¬ 
ens of textbooks available in any given field had to be chosen. 
At the outset this appeared to be a difficult and delicate choice 
to make. The problem was finally resolved, however, by the 
questionnaire method. High school teachers, principals and 
supervisors, teachers and subject matter specialists in colleges 
were told what kind of materials were required for the pro¬ 
gram and were asked for their recommendations. On the 
basis of these recommendations, the books for the USAFI list 
were chosen and as a result the list includes, for the most 
part, only those books which have had a long and extensive 
record of successful use In American schools and colleges. The 
list, furthermore, represents the best judgment and practice 
of American educators rather than the whims and fancies of 
members of the editorial staff or the War Department. 

For certain courses for which the editorial staff was re¬ 
quested to develop materials, there were no standard texts 
available, or at least none which could be made up to meet 
USAFI requirements. Books and materials had to be devel¬ 
oped from scratch. For example, with the help of the Signal 
Corps and the Library of Congress, the editorial staff ar¬ 
ranged for the production of a manual and phonograph 
records for a self-teaching course in radio code. This same 
course was used by the Pre-Induction Training Division of 
the War Department and was distributed to high schools by 
civilian publishers. 

War Department requirements in foreign languages called 
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for beginning; courses, virtually self-teaching, which would 
train the student to speak the language with a reasonably 
good pronunciation, to say almost anything he needed to say 
in the language, and to understand almost anything that might 
be said to him. There were no civilian texts which could be 
advantageously used as the basis for such courses. Materials 
had to be built from scratch. The instructional pattern was 
developed with the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Student manuals were issued as EMs and a set of twenty-four 
phonograph records for each course was prepared in the 
recording laboratory of the Library of Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture cooperated in the prepara¬ 
tion of a series of self-teaching texts in agriculture; the Bureau 
of Prisons on an elementary course for prospective prison 
officers; the Department of Commerce on a series of books 
on small businesses. 

Speculation is, of course, inevitable as to what, if any, effect 
this large-scale program may have on civilian education. If 
it is possible eventually to get a substantial number of reliable 
observations on the experiences of men who have worked with 
the self-teaching texts, we may learn a great deal that will 
be useful in the construction of textbooks for the schools. 
Perhaps we shall discover that good self-teaching materials, 
used with discrimination, are one of the best means we have 
of developing pupil responsibility, of convincing boys and 
girls in school that there is a tremendous amount of learning 
which they can do with no teacher but the book. Perhaps we 
can rid pupils of the notion that they can learn nothing unless 
someone "learns” them, and that what and how well they 
learn is up to the teacher and no serious responsibility of theirs. 

In any case, there is one aspect of the program which should 
be at least heartening to everyone who is concerned with public 
education. That is its popularity. The discovery that the 
personnel of an army, even in combat, depends so largely for 
its optimum morale on an off-duty educational program and 
a vast array of educational materials for individual use, speaks 
well for the past accomplishments and the future prospects 
of American education. 



Education for a Free World 

By EARL L. VANCE 

1 0RD HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United 
States, told an assembly of educators meeting in Cin- 
cinnatl recently, as reported in the New York Times, 
that this war is “in a real sense a war about education." In 
a real sense perhaps all wars are. This merely means that, 
given the long antecedent policies of the participating nations, 
war simply becomes inevitable. At the Foreign Policy Associ¬ 
ation last October, Sumner Welles said, “We now are paying 
the penalty for the lack of courage and intelligence of which 
we and all other nations have been guilty.” And lack of 
courage and intelligence are, of course, in the last analysis 
educational products. This being so, the postwar problem— 
the problem of postwar betterment—becomes again the old 
problem of education. 

Dependence of democratic progress on education has been 
emphasized so often and so long that one would apologize 
for repeating it were it not apparently so largely ignored in 
present-day thinking about the postwar world. For the most 
part discussions of postwar betterment—and there is always 
the tacit assumption that there will be betterment—take little 
account of education as the one indispensable hope at all times 
and in all countries of genuine reconstruction and progress. 

There is, of course, a general recognition of the necessity 
of “re-educating" fascist peoples—by which almost anything 
is meant, all the way from an enforced and brutal re-indoc¬ 
trination to a genuine and patient effort at education. But as 
for education on the home front, discussion has been confined 
almost entirely to changes in the machinery—-to such matters 
as acceleration, government financing, and the like. There has 
been little searching examination of the root causes of our lack 
of educational preparation to meet the problems posed for 
us during the two interbellum decades; or of why even now 
thoughtful persons are almost as concerned about the uncer- 
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tain outcome of the nation’s educational effort—the effort to 
win the peace—as of the more certain military effort. 

There is good reason for such concern. Not a few observers 
have reported that even our troops show a distressing lack of 
understanding of the essential issues about which they are 
fighting. I hardly need to recapitulate these opinions, except 
to say that such Americans as Drew Middleton (of the New 
York Times) and Reinhold Niebuhr, after some considerable 
contact with both American and British troops abroad, have 
reported that the lesser-schooled British boys are not only 
better informed about the issues of the war but, what is more 
important, more concerned about such issues. American 
troops, it hardly need be added, represent a typical cross 
section of American young people recently out of school or 
college. 

I do not want to seem to imply that formal schooling could 
or should be held responsible for all that a man is or is not. 
But I do want to say, first, that the only attack to be made 
on the lack of courage and intelligence of which Sumner 
Welles spoke is an educational attack; that, save for such an 
attack, the same lack of intelligence may be expected to pro¬ 
duce much the same policies after as before the war; and that, 
finally, the schools must be relied on as the chief instrument 
with which to make this attack. 

Assuming this to be so, two questions naturally arise. First, 
why have our schools, impressive as they already are in their 
machinery, enrollment, and the like left us inadequately pre¬ 
pared for our functions in a free, democratic world hereto¬ 
fore? And, second, what more can be done to assure that our 
schools will become real instruments for building democracy 
in the future? In short if our hope for a better world after 
the war is an educational hope, and an educational hope only, 
what must be done before our schools can be expected to 
become the instrument we require for building and undergird¬ 
ing a free democracy? 

To answer this question we must first determine what kind 
of citizen a democracy requires. A democracy requires citi- 
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zens who are (1) concerned about, (2) read about, (3) open 
to receive information about, and (4) learn to weigh evidence 
concerning affairs of importance to them, especially political, 
economic, and social affairs. Producing this kind of citizen 
must, therefore, be the first and essential aim of general 
education. Until this aim is met, education in and for a 
democracy must forego all other ends. Training specialists, 
whether research scholars, engineers, or doctors important as 
this is must be subordinate to this primary responsibility. 

Only to state the case thus reveals wherein American educa¬ 
tion of the past and present has been awry. By and large, 
its methods have been those calculated to train specialists, not 
to educate judicious citizens. It has been concerned primarily 
with teaching “subjects," “courses," data, and skills. Inter¬ 
pretations of the meaning of the data, the relation of the 
courses, has largely been ignored or even sometimes depre¬ 
cated. This fact has been the more unfortunate because the 
“subjects" taught have for the most part been far removed 
from the student’s experience if not indeed from his world. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the typical student’s atti¬ 
tude toward his schooling than that it doesn’t really matter 
to him—barring only the danger that he may not ‘‘pass,’’ 
which might complicate his fraternity or family status. But 
as for the stuff itself, he is even a bit shocked if ever it does 
assume an air of reality—if, that is, he himself and his world 
and his future come into the picture. This definitely is not 
expected. To him school is history in which wooden figures 
stalk dully through a cluster of dates and strange phraseology; 
language, in which one attempts to remember conjugations and 
irregularities against threats of tests; a bit of science, in which 
one does have a certain satisfaction of manipulation; a bit of 
“English" or even “literature," in which one has to write in a 
sort of fine way or reads uncertainly from poets and people 
like that; and so on for a variety of other subjects. 

There are variations from this program in places, of 
course, and among individual teachers; but basically, and for 
large sections of the country, this hardly exaggerates the re- 
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moteness of the typical educational program, during the 
crucial years of high school and college, from the concerns of 
the student. The latter turns to football and student activities 
as things that really matter. 

As a result, schooling leaves the student unconcerned about, 
disinclined to read about, and typically unable to get and 
evaluate pertinent evidence concerning affairs of far-reaching 
concern—matters of life and death—to him and his world. 

The best evidence that this is so is seen on every newsstand. 
We do not need to rely upon our impression to know what 
the highly-schooled American people read. The sworn circula¬ 
tion figures of magazines give the picture, Here are a few 
figures taken at random for 1944; Harper’s, 105,276; Liberty, 
1,112,116; New Republic, 29,346; Saturday Evening Post, 
3,393,601; Survey Graphic, 23,432; True Story, 2,212,407; 
Nation, 33,169; Hearst’s International and Cosmopolitan, 
2,025,450; Atlantic Monthly, 109,978; Collier’s, 2,801,258. 
It appears that about 100,000 is the maximum circulation 
that can be expected by any magazine devoted primarily to a 
serious treatment of serious matters. Many times this number 
of persons are graduated each year from colleges and high 
schools—all of whom have been “taught" literature, with a 
primary object of elevating their reading tastes. 

In education for democracy, the creation of good current 
reading habits is crucial. What one reads shows at one and 
the same time what he is concerned .about, the sources from 
which he gets his information and ideas, and what may be 
expected from him as respects the quality of his future citizen¬ 
ship. To predict his behavior, the best question is not, what 
does he know? but, what does he read ? For it is largely from 
his reading that he gets the stuff of his thinking and hence of 
his action. That is true of everybody who reads at all. Those 
who don't read are even more helpless; they must depend on 
the judgment of those who must depend on what they read. 

Why have schools not produced competent democratic 
citizens? The answer cannot of course be too simple; many 
factors—a great variety of human limitations—enter the 
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picture. But a considerable experience and observation ii 
schools and -with school people have convinced me that theri 
is one cause basic to all others. The schools have simply no 
been free to grapple with really relevant issues. Wherevei 
and whenever individual teachers have undertaken to do so 
they have sooner or later learned how shallow is the genera, 
understanding of and devotion to freedom of thought anc 
discussion. Let any who doubt this read the records of such 
dismissals as those of Jerome Davis at Yale, James McKeen 
Cattell at Columbia, Edward A. 'Ross at Stanford, Alexander 
Meiklejohn at Amherst and more recently Homer P. Rainey 
at Texas, to mention only a few of the more outstanding from 
among scores of cases of persons who have been pressured 
out of even some of our most outstanding universities. What 
the situation has been and is in the hundreds of smaller col¬ 
leges and the thousands of public schools the reader should 
be able to conjecture. But if he has time for a look at the 
actual record, he can read carefully documented accounts of 
scores of cases that have been investigated and reported by 
the Amerian Association of University Professors; or he can 
read Howard K. Beale's comprehensive study made for the 
American Historical Society, entitled Are American Teachers 
Free? 

The organization typically found in the educational system 
both reflects the public's concept that the teacher is subservient 
and at the same time guarantees that he will be so. The school 
organization in America, both in lower schools and in colleges, 
is typically a hierarchy. At the top is a president or superin¬ 
tendent. Below him come deans or supervisors, then heads of 
departments. Finally, at the bottom are teachers, whose se¬ 
curity and advancement are, in general, dependent upon the 
pleasure of those at the various levels in the hierarchy above 
them. The entire hierarchy heads up in one man—the presi¬ 
dent or superintendent. He is responsible, not to those in the 
educational organization, whose well-being is so vitally in¬ 
volved in his behavior, but to a lay board, which, in the case 
of colleges, is ordinarily an absentee board, some of the mem- 
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bers of which may live hundreds of miles from the institution. 
Their knowledge of its functioning is derived, therefore, in 
very large measure from such information as the head of the 
institution chooses to give them, and their actions are perforce 
largely dependent upon his recommendations. Which is an¬ 
other way of saying that his power is relatively final. 

It goes without saying that democracy cannot be taught in 
an undemocratic school—that free men cannot be educated by 
unfree men. Only the formal symbols of democracy can be 
taught in such a school. And it is precisely the formal sym¬ 
bols that, for the most part, have been taught. Schools have 
been successful in teaching formal acceptance of the Bill of 
Rights. 

But obviously, if we are to efiectuate the Four Freedoms 
after the war we must educate for more than formal accept¬ 
ance. We must have practical understanding of the meaning 
of democratic liberties, and even actual practice in their exer¬ 
cise as a continuous part of the student's growing school ex¬ 
perience. This will involve reforms in our school program too 
comprehensive to be discussed here, but the following concrete 
steps seem to me to represent the main lines along which we 
must move. 

1. The schools themselves must be democratized in both or¬ 
ganization and method. There must be faculty and student 
participation in the entire educational program—curriculum 
making, school organization and management, and in the 
selection of personnel. Obviously, the role of students in 
these matters will be very different from that of the faculty, 
owing to their difference in experience and education, but they 
should nevertheless always have some part. 

2. The role of the lay board should have to do mainly with 
fiscal matters, but it should also act in a general advisory 
capacity, both to interpret the school to the public and to give 
the school the advantage of the layman’s counsel. 

3. Education, particularly the problem of guaranteeing the 
freedom necessary for democratic education, must be a para¬ 
mount problem at the peace table and after. Statesmen, par- 
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ticularly those of a democratic persuasion, simply as a practi- 
cal political expedient, must put a great deal more emphasis 
than heretofore on education. They must (again as a practi¬ 
cal political expedient) make the matter of securing freedom 
and democracy in education not merely a side issue relegated 
to a small group of subordinates but a main issue. 

4. Teachers themselves must do all they can to democratize 
the schools by insisting upon reorganization of the school 
structure; and they must insist upon the freedom without 
which they cannot perform their crucial function in a 
democracy. 

5. The curriculum of the schools must be completely re-ex¬ 
amined. In general, the reforms required will be in the direc¬ 
tion of (a) a less specialized, less compartmentalized curricu¬ 
lum, and (b) a much greater emphasis on current affairs with 
correspondingly less emphasis on matters as they are less re¬ 
lated to the student’s present and future needs. Facts for 
facts’ sake, history for history’s sake, must give place to a new 
philosophy which evaluates all educational materials only in 
their relations to the student’s present and future educational 
needs in terms of social and individual living. 

In practical effect, this will certainly mean giving a very 
large consideration, in education for democracy, to education 
in journalism (education in journalism, not education for 
journalism), because a student’s education in journalism is a 
crucial desideratum in his functioning in a democracy—so cru¬ 
cial that someone, I believe, has called journalism the greatest 
unsolved problem of democracy. 

With respect to content, I should say that the greatest single 
change in the present curriculum, if we are to educate for de¬ 
mocracy, must come just here. We must give central attention 
to the matter of developing the student’s taste, interest, and 
discrimination in using his chief instrument as a future citizen 
in a democracy—the instrument that, in a sense, will control 
him and determine how he will control his world. 

This important area heretofore has been almost completely 
ignored at all levels in the educational system, from the grades 
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tlirough the university. There has even been an attitude of 
condescension in some quarters toward the idea of studying 
journalism. When Harvard, for example, was given $1,000,- 
000 by Mrs. Lucius William Nieman in 1937 to be used “to 
promote and elevate the standards of journalism,*' that uni¬ 
versity steadfastly refused to sponsor the study of journalism. 
Surely, we cannot continue in our education to ignore so funda¬ 
mental a factor in the functioning of democracy. For educa¬ 
tion in journalism attacks the problem of democracy at a pri¬ 
mary source, A strong and secure democracy must he based 
on a popular competence to deal with the information media 
which build the ideological undergirding of the social organ¬ 
ism. Developing such competence must become a primary 
task of education. 



Are We Ready for the Postwar Foreign 
Students? 

By HARRY H. PIERSON 

I N RECENT YEARS there has been a great increase in the num¬ 
ber of foreign students in American universities and col¬ 
leges. Before the outbreak of this war, they came from 
about 100 countries, but the most notable increases in numbers 
were from China, India, and other parts of the Orient, and 
from South America. During the war years only occasional 
students could reach us from war countries, but the large num¬ 
ber of Latin American students indicates the growing impor¬ 
tance and pulling power of American schools for the bright 
young men and women of all nations. In 1939-40 there were 
1,023 Latin American students in the United States. By 1943- 
44 the number had more than doubled, totalling 2,243. 

Although it must be admitted that part of this increase was 
due to the fact that Latin Americans were cut off from 
Europe, their traditional cultural home, it is believed that they 
will continue to come to us in even greater numbers when 
peace again opens up pathways to Europe. It seems reason¬ 
able to assume the same will be true of the youth of the Far 
East, especially China and India, the Near East, and devas¬ 
tated Europe. These young people will be among the best of 
their countries—the most eager for knowledge. Received in 
a friendly fashion, taught wisely in American schools, they 
will be potential leaders in their own countries when they re¬ 
turn home. Will we be ready for them? 

In a recent article in the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education,‘ Dr. George F. Zook states succinctly 
the case for prompt attention on the part of our universities 
and colleges to this problem and lists six general types of prob¬ 
lems which will have to be faced; 

(1) Financial support; (2) admission and classification; 

^“Pioviding for Foreign Students in American Universities," XX (February 1, 
1945). 
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(3) adjustments of curricula and degree requirements; (4) 
provision of satisfactory living conditions; (5) orientation to 
American university life; and (6) provision of adequate coun¬ 
seling services. 

Those who daily are concerned with foreign students are 
encouraged to believe that these problems will not have to be 
solved from scratch. With a view to assisting in their solution, 
therefore, it may be useful to cite briefly some of the steps 
which have already been taken to meet them and the needs of 
the immediate future as they are seen in Washington. 

Dr. Zook has stated the nature of the problems. At this 
time it is impossible to foretell their scope. However, there is 
general agreement that the demand on the part of citizens of 
other countries after the war to learn our methods and tech¬ 
niques—to see what makes us “tick”—^will be great. This be¬ 
lief is based in part on conferences with foreign governments 
and in part on our own sense of destiny as the great power 
least ravaged by war and as a leader in many of the fields 
which we hope will be so important in the postwar democratic 
world. 

Financial Support 

It has become evident that moderate assistance from our 
own government can increase manyfold the number of foreign 
students from given areas of the world. The program of 
assistance to Latin American students, for instance, must have 
been largely responsible for doubling their numbers in the 
United States between 1940 and 1944. 

Of the 2,243 Latin Americans here in 1943-44,“ slightly 
over 22 percent were placed in our institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing by the Institute of International Education through the 
generosity of those institutions in waiving tuition fees and 
often providing other benefits in addition, One-half of this 
22 percent received supplementary assistance by way of travel 
or maintenance grants from the Department of State. In 


’ From statistics compiled by the Committee, on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students. 
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1939-40 it is estimated that only about 6 percent of the Latin 
American students were receiving assistance from our univer¬ 
sities and colleges in the form of tuition waivers. While these 
estimates are only approximate, they would seem to imply 
that our universities and colleges increased their assistance to 
Latin American students almost fourfold In the four years, 
while the total number of Latin American students was 
slightly more than doubled. 

Latin America, with its abundant resources and period of 
peace, is not, of course, in the educational and economic plight 
of the devastated areas of Europe and many parts of Asia 
today, which we must consider when calculating the postwar 
student movement. But even so, our technology and our pro¬ 
gressive methods have led greater numbers of graduate stu¬ 
dents from our sister republics to come to us for specialized 
training. True, they have been cut off from Europe. But it is 
also true that when Latin American students looked to Europe 
for foreign study there was no United States government 
program of travel and maintenance grants and our universities 
had made no special efforts to attract students from the other 
American republics. 

Our educational institutions can, therefore, be proud of 
their showing to date. But Dr. Zook is entirely correct in call¬ 
ing attention to the Importance of increasing the number and 
size of grants to foreign students. Some of this financial bur¬ 
den will be borne by foreign governments; some will be borne 
by our own government; but much will depend on the extent 
to which our own universities and colleges are able to under¬ 
stand that an investment in outstanding foreign students Is one 
of the greatest contributions they can make to international 
understanding and peace. The five hundred or so grants Involv¬ 
ing waiver of tuition or better which were made available to 
all foreign students in 1943-44 must be increased manyfold if 
our educational Institutions are to make their full contribution 
to this aspect of postwar international relations. In this, the 
importance of liberalizing state laws governing fees for for¬ 
eign students in state institutions cannot be overemphasized. 
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This is not a suggestion that we indulge ourselves in charitable 
works; rather, each and every one of our educational institu¬ 
tions will find in the foreign student program an opportunity 
to buy a block of high-interest-bearing shares in the peace to 
come. 

Admission and Classification 

At the suggestion of some of the universities with large 
numbers of applications from Chinese students, the Depart¬ 
ment of State drew up and had accepted a standard admission 
application form which is now in the hands of diplomatic and 
consular officers in China and India and may shortly be made 
available in modified form to officers in the other American 
republics, Europe, European possessions, Africa, and the Near 
East. This blank, with required supporting papers, is intended 
to supply all the information including a medical examination, 
needed to enable our educational institutions to judge the 
admissibility of foreign students. The Department of State 
and the United States Office of Education have already rec¬ 
ognized their responsibility to collect information about 
universities in other countries and to evaluate credentials from 
foreign educational institutions. They will continue to render 
this service as well as obtain additional information on re¬ 
quest regarding individual applicants. The growing number 
of cultural relations attaches in American embassies and lega¬ 
tions abroad is also assisting by providing a corps of persons 
who will be able to collect this type of information. 

Adjustments of Curricula and Degree Requirements 

The flexibility in curricula which has been born of the war 
largely for military purposes may have to continue into the 
postwar period for veterans and foreign students. The end 
of the war will not mean the end of the emergency for many 
countries. Training for rehabilitation and reconstruction will 
be needed. We may even see a technological race among the 
countries which now have relatively little technology. In the 
long run, however, foreign students will come to the United 
States for normal periods of study in normal programs. 
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The problem of a certificate of accomplishment in cases 
where nondegree work has been taken must be faced. This 
matter has already had the attention of the Department of 
State’s Advisory Committee on the Adjustment of Foreign 
Students in the United States and the Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Education has been requested to look into the feasi¬ 
bility of issuing a uniform certificate of accomplishment to 
students who come to the United States under its auspices and 
with the cooperation of our colleges and universities and, in. 
some cases, of government agencies. 

Nevertheless, it is surprising to note that many more Latin 
American students are qualifying for advanced degrees. Dur¬ 
ing 1943-44 some eighty received such degrees—more than 
20 percent of all students placed by the Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Education. This should be comforting to those who 
have considered that Latin American students have been 
poorly prepared, for this figure represents no mean accom¬ 
plishment for persons who must adjust themselves to an 
entirely strange university system. 

One more point will bear stressing here; that is, the dis¬ 
turbing frequency with which one encounters the same lan¬ 
guage requirements placed on foreign students as are placed 
on our own students. A Brazilian student may be required 
not only to learn English but also German, as though the 
acquisition of English were not in itself an achievement. Some 
universities have recognized this paradox and have permitted 
students to select those languages, including English, which 
most nearly meet the individual needs. 

Provision of Satisfactory Living Conditions 

This is probably one of the most vexatious and potentially 
dangerous problems we face with respect to foreign students. 
It is sometimes known as "dynamite." Not only do foreign 
students need very sympathetic guidance in the choice of liv¬ 
ing standards, but unfortunately in many cases they must be 
prepared for the shock of racial discrimination. Anything but 
the most understanding guidance with reference to the history 
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of our racial problem will make a very disillusioned student 
and may well lose an Idealistic friend for the United States. 

The International houses have helped in some cities to 
provide living quarters for students who could otherwise not 
live near the campus; they provide a democratic meeting place 
for all races and creeds; but there is some question whether 
segregation from the community is too great and encouraged 
to the extent that no effort is made to solve the really funda¬ 
mental problems of discrimination. There is no doubt that 
with students coming to us from all over the world our uni¬ 
versity communities, already noted for their tolerance in so 
many spheres, will have to face squarely the problem of ade¬ 
quate housing for foreign students under the best of demo¬ 
cratic conditions and provide leadership in this matter to 
the communities of which they form a part. 

Orientation to American University Life 

The "orientation center” and “orientation courses” for 
foreign students are relatively new developments. A number 
of centers have been establishel in recent years on either a 
permanent or a seasonal basis and universities with large 
groups of foreign students are becoming aware of the Impor¬ 
tance of orientation courses. 

The need for orientation courses for foreign students 
depends, of course, on several factors which vary from one 
student to another. There is the language factor, which ex¬ 
ists in some degree in almost every foreign student of non- 
English speech; there is the personality factor; there is the 
factor of "cosmopolitanism”; there is the factor of Intelli¬ 
gence; and especially there are the intangibles and the un- 
predlctables. 

The language, factor, which is probably the cornerstone of 
the successful orientation of foreign students, has had a good 
deal of attention In the past few years, but no one who is 
in touch with the problem will believe that the surface has 
been more than scratched. The problem of teaching English 
to foreign students of university level has been and is being 
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attacked both on the research front and on the teaching 
front. It is one problem when Chinese are involved and 
another problem when Latin Americans are involved. It is 
being attacked through comprehensive studies of what has 
been done up to the present—studies made by private indi¬ 
viduals and institutions and by the United States Office of 
Education—and some thought has been given to a working 
conference of specialists in this field to coordinate activities 
and improve standards of teaching English as a foreign 
language. 

The attempt to decide whether orientation centers should’ 
be preferred to orientation courses seems to have no real 
point. In the universities which have some fifteen or more 
foreign students it is hoped that local orientation courses 
preceding regular course work and continuing into the normal 
academic year may become a regular practice. In the case 
of institutions having smaller numbers of foreign students, 
it is hoped that orientation centers on other campuses will 
be acceptable. The United States Office of Education and 
the Department of State are cooperating with universities 
and colleges interested in establishing orientation centers and 
courses in the hope that the universities with foreign students 
will provide this service themselves or encourage their enter¬ 
ing students to attend courses in special centers on other 
campuses. When the foreign student movement gets into full 
swing, six to ten orientation centers in difierent geographical 
sections of the country, in addition to courses at universities 
with larger bodies of foreign students, may well prove too 
few. 

In order to be effective, it is generally agreed that orienta¬ 
tion courses for foreign students should begin six weeks to 
two months before the opening of regular class work and 
should provide intensive instruction in English, and in Amer¬ 
ican history and customs. Thus by the time school begins the 
student should have made a normal adaptation to American 
university life, a life few people realize is so different from 
university traditions in other countries. The day may come 
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when students are no longer expected to arrive from abroad 
one day and begin formal studies the next. 

Since there have been a number of complaints regarding 
the knowledge of English possessed by Latin American stu¬ 
dents, it may be of interest to record briefly the steps taken 
to ensure adequate English language equipment on the part 
of students from the other American republics. These same 
procedures may be useful eventually in choosing students from 
countries outside the Western Hemisphere : 

1. The Department of State’s program of assistance to 
cultural institutes and particularly to their sponsorship of 
English teaching by native United States citizens has pro¬ 
vided constantly more effective means of learning English in 
the other American republics. 

2. Intensive instruction in English teaching is being pro¬ 
vided to public school teachers in many countries through 
seminars in the cultural institutes and through study trips to 
the United States for the most outstanding teachers. In the 
former activity the Department of State works closely with 
the Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc., and in the 
latter with the United States Office of Education. 

3. Fellowship and scholarship selection committees are 
being scrutinized carefully as to the efficiency of their mem¬ 
bership and organization and are being requested to insist 
that candidates for fellowships have a working knowledge of 
English. 

4. Candidates are required to present certificates attesting 
to their knowledge of English and signed by the director of 
English courses of the respective cultural institute. 

5. Colleges and universities are encouraged to place for¬ 
eign students in dormitories with American roommates during 
the regular academic year. 

Provision of Adequate Counseling Services 

The adjustment of the foreign student to American uni¬ 
versity life can present problems which, if not properly 
handled, will result in the undoing of all the good work 
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accomplished up to the time the student enters the university, 
The greater emphasis ,fplaced by government agencies on 
graduate students with some practical experience in prefer¬ 
ence to immature undergraduate students has resulted during 
the war in a large increase in Latin American students in our 
graduate schools. On the other hand, foreign student coun¬ 
seling services, where they existed, were geared more to the 
undergraduate and his problems. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that mature students should 
feel ill at ease when undergraduate counseling methods were 
applied to them. This and similar matters have been the 
subject of many discussions in the meetings of the Advisory 
Committee on the Adjustment of Foreign Students, which 
has taken effective leadership in stimulating our educational 
institutions to appoint foreign student advisers in many uni¬ 
versities which never had them previously, The committee 
has also circularized the minutes of its meetings to foreign 
student counselors in order that they might be aware of 
the most rapid methods of solving problems growing out of 
the large increase in Latin American students. 

The mature foreign student does not want to be pam¬ 
pered, fawned upon, or held up to the public eye as a rara 
avis. He wants to fit quietly into normal academic life and 
live with his fellow students as one of them; But in order 
to achieve this and to solve the new problems which inevi¬ 
tably arise, it is extremely important that our universities 
and colleges designate faculty or other staff members, prefer¬ 
ably not ill the dean's office, to help the foreign student over 
the hump with as little fuss as possible. Such advisers should, 
if possible, speak the language of the largest group of foreign 
students and should have had some experience in the country 
or region from which they have come. The sympathetic bonds 
formed by this common experience often make the difference 
between satisfactory and outstanding counseling. 

The foreign student adviser is not only a counselor and a 
friend; he is also the foreign student’s first guide into the 
day-to-day life of the United States which, summed up, means 
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‘‘American democracy.” We want other nations to understand 
our type of democracy, and therefore one of the greatest 
services such an adviser can render to this country is to see 
that foreign students are encouraged and stimulated to leave 
their classrooms and laboratories and visit our courts of 
justice, our voting places, our shops, our farms, our public 
meetings, and our homes. 

Fortunately, the Latin American and Chinese student pro¬ 
grams during the war have provided laboratories in which 
methods of dealing with foreign students have been devised, 
tested, and approved or rejected. This experience is now 
available on scores of campuses and in the offices of govern¬ 
ment. Its expansion awaits only the influx of larger groups 
of foreign students. 



Higher Education and World Security 

By FRANK W. THOMAS 

A MERICAN iNSTiTuriONS of higher learning are uniformly 
desirous of promoting world security, but face an 
apparent dilemma. How can they help to influence 
the thinking of our people toward acceptance and wise fulfill- 
ment of our national responsibility in these critical times with¬ 
out risking a descent into propaganda? They remember the 
tragic efficiency with which the fascist nations suborned their 
universities to the distortion of truth. There must be no veer¬ 
ing in that direction. On the other hand, is there not a 
responsibility to our country consistent with our obligation to 
truth? 

We may well accept the tenet which actuated Jefferson in his 
zealous concern for higher education, that the college and 
university owe a special duty to the nation, provided we cher¬ 
ish also the high resolve which he set forth for his University 
of Virginia: ‘This institution will be based on the illimitable 
freedom of the human mind, for here we are not afraid to 
follow the truth wherever it may lead nor to tolerate any error 
so long as reason is left free to combat it." Another great 
thinker who shared this concept of the duty of higher edu¬ 
cation was Ralph Waldo Emerson. In his memorable address, 
“The American Scholar” delivered at a Phi Beta Kappa cele¬ 
bration, he pointed out that American scholarship had a direct 
obligation to this nation and that the fulfillment of this obli¬ 
gation required that the American scholar recognize the pecul¬ 
iarly characteristic problems of our national life. After chal¬ 
lenging the American scholar to disregard traditions which 
no longer held significance for our times, he defined the ap¬ 
propriate focus In the following words: "This time, like all 
times, is a very good one if we but know what to do with it. 
Give me insight into today and you may have the antique and 
future worlds." 

As we try to discern the task of the American university in 
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attempting to contribute toward world security, I find courage 
in recalling these words of Emerson, "This time is a good 
time if we but know what to do with it.” It is surely no time 
to retreat into ivory towers or to seek monastic escape from 
the turbulent issues which lie around us and obscure the road 
ahead. If higher education in America is not to dishonor the 
admonitions and hopes of these, its wise champions, there 
must be a courageous search for those truths and guides to 
action which are adequate for the challenges confronting 
modern civilization. 

Truth is a skein of many threads and we may single out 
certain of these for their special values without distorting the 
others. Just now there are certain areas in which the reap¬ 
praisal and extension of knowledge is peculiarly vital for 
human security and guidance. From among these there have 
been chosen, by way of illustration, in this article, the fields 
of psychology and education because it was precisely through 
the perversion of these that the fascist nations worked their 
ends of delusion and fanaticism. These fields should prove as 
fertile for the development of antidotes to such poisons, if we 
but have the wit to find them. We must learn more about the 
devious mental processes and influences which determine the 
apparently irrational behavior of human beings and must dis¬ 
cover also the procedures by which those wellsprings of con¬ 
duct may be influenced in the right direction. In an address not 
long ago before a graduating class of technical students. Presi¬ 
dent Elliott of Purdue warned them that human understand¬ 
ings lag sadly behind the mechanical contrivances which men 
control. The vital spot at which an effective attack may be 
made upon the obstacles to world security lies in the overlap¬ 
ping area of psychology and education. 

What has just been said is based upon the conviction that 
two great responsibilities rest upon American universities. 
Both call for wisely directed research and a re-evaluation of 
present knowledge. The first lies in the field of psychology 
and must aim at a more accurate understanding of the dynamic 
power of ideas. The second belongs to educational philosophy 
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and is concerned with a more critical evaluation of ideas and 
their implementation as effective forces. 

When I speak of a dynamic idea, I am referring to that 
tightly knit complex of belief, emotion, and conditioned re¬ 
sponse which determines group behavior. The total pattern 
into which these impelling composites are interwoven is 
vaguely designated as the ideology of that group. That term is 
mainly useful as a rough label for an area of psychology not 
yet adequately explored. It has at least acquired a name, that 
of "social psychology," but as one of the youngest members of 
that family of disciplines, it has yet to earn its service stripes 
of effective performance. The atomic approach which has 
preferred the simpler task of dissecting the individual elements 
of behavior phenomena has the advantage of academic re¬ 
spectability as a scientific procedure, but somehow misses the 
great impelling urges which set in motion and direct the sig¬ 
nificant units of behavior. 

An example of what I mean by a dynamic idea may be drawn 
from American history. When there was first planted in our 
Declaration of Independence the idea that all men are born 
free, it seemed a harmless but useful argument to justify our 
War for Independence. There was no notion that this had 
any application to Negro slaves or other so-called inferior 
races. But the idea had a dynamic force which kept gathering 
momentum and cogency until it was destined to provoke a 
great war to settle the issue of its validity for all human beings 
within our nation. 

The lack of a clearer understanding of the dominating 
influence of ideas possessing similar dynamic power is respon¬ 
sible for prevalent misconceptions as to the basic differences 
underlying the bitter conflicts of , the present time. There is 
popular inclination to designate as racial characteristics certain 
types of behavior that are in reality the outcome of conflictihg 
basic ideas. Hitler fell into this fatal error in his reliance 
upon a philosophy of blood and master race hallucinations to 
rationalize his dreams of pan-Germanic dominance. In the 
bitterness of his realization of impending doom, he must have 
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been baffled by what was to him the preposterous paradox of 
having as his relentless foes an oncoming army led by generals 
bearing such names as Eisenhower and Spaatz, and having 
among its numbers a host of Vogelmans, Rickenbackers, Berg¬ 
stroms, and even Hassenpfeffers. 

The widespread confusion which leads even Americans to 
regard divergencies of language and race as constituting in¬ 
evitable obstacles to permanent peaceful cooperation, is at 
present the most menacing threat to world security. Herein 
lies the challenge which calls for wiser extension of our pro¬ 
gram of education. The guidance for such advances must 
depend in turn upon clearer understanding of the rootage of 
those ideas and obsessions which dominate conduct, and the 
determination of more effective means of controlling these 
through education. These latter responsibilities rest directly 
upon the American university and its facilities for more inci¬ 
sive as well as comprehensive research. 

For such a study, America offers a magnificent laboratory 
in which self-spontaneous experiments have been in progress 
for more than a century and a half. The American Revolution 
left a little group of discordant states, many of them holding 
as their highest value religious beliefs, almost fanatical in their 
intensity, and fiercely opposed each to the other. Yet out of 
that natural hotbed for producing suspicion, civil strife, and 
disunity, there somehow emerged an overarching system of 
cherished values which produced the almost miraculous result 
of friendly unity between such elements as the Catholics of 
Maryland, the Huguenots of Carolina, the grim Puritans of 
Massachusetts, and the persecuted Quakers of Pennsylvania. 
Never on European soil had such an incredible achievement 
been brought to pass. The dynamic idea that freedom for 
each group was inseparably bound up with the security of all 
had triumphed over the forces of disunity and suspicion. 

Fortunately, this explosive problem of religious antipathies 
and fears had been successfully resolved before the impact of 
divergent political and social elements had fairly struck our 
nation. Up until approximately a century ago our population 
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was essentially homogeneous in language and cultural back¬ 
ground. Then came those great waves of immigration which 
brought to our shores vast numbers of new residents who took 
over almost completely great areas of our frontier territory. 
Scandinavians, Germans, and Irish predominated in these ini¬ 
tial migrations, but a half century later corresponding numbers 
from southern Europe appeared. In these diverse and hetero¬ 
geneous elements, drawn from traditions of frequent and 
bitter outbursts of hostility, each against the other, were the 
inflammable constituents of civil disorders and stubborn con¬ 
flicts. The evolutionary process of gradual unification went 
slowly on and is still an unfinished episode. Some of the ele¬ 
ments of these mixtures in the great caldron have cooled 
sufficiently for safe analysis and evaluation. We must admit, 
however, that our racial melting pot still seethes with heat and 
obscuring fulminations to a degree that still clouds the experi¬ 
mental data. There now await scientific analysis and evalu¬ 
ation of some of the important factors which have undergo"*', 
transformation in this distinctive American achievement. 
Above all, there remains the urgent need for identification of 
the emotional catalysts which have been potent in this rcalign- 
men of discordant and hostile elements into a new pattern suffi¬ 
ciently cohesive and harmonious to present the marvel of 
American strength and cooperation which has amazed even 
ourselves. 

The task of educationists in determining the most effective 
ways in which our educational programs may promote an ex¬ 
tension of this transformation in the interest of world security 
will depend partly upon researches which the social psychol¬ 
ogists should undertake. Up to the present it may be fairly 
said that social psychology has been enmeshed in small con¬ 
cerns and the elemental things with which any type of scien¬ 
tific discipline must properly begin. It now faces its great 
challenge and must turn to an Investigation of the great 
dynamic factors that are able to sway peoples and may con¬ 
ceivably lead to a new era of human relationships. In what 
has been said it should not be inferred that psychology and 
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education are going forth alone as plumed knights lo slay the 
dragon which has fed upon exaggerated nationalism, diaboli¬ 
cally fomented racial prejudice, and the lust for military power 
and conquest. Pioneers usually find it necessary to have protec¬ 
tive fences guarding the newly cleared soil in which the seeds 
of a hoped for harvest have been planted. Savage beasts are 
prone to return again and again to the place from which they 
have been driven unless restraining barriers keep them back. 
But fences alone do not assure that fruitful crops will spring 
up from the soil, The barriers merely provide a period of 
opportunity in which the wise and diligent pioneer may make 
a fruitful addition to the areas of civilized living. 

In much the same way, the contributions of the universities 
to the enlightenment essential to world security must depend 
upon the opportunity which may be afforded by some firm type 
of world organization which will restrain the encroachments 
of savagery until education shall have had its opportunity. 
-iMay we emphasize, however, that force alone will not achieve 
world security any more than barriers alone will assure fruitful 
crops. When Michaelangelo was painting the famous frescoes 
on the vaulted ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, he had to be 
supported by a sturdy scaffolding which gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity to create that which was to be immortal. The scaffold¬ 
ing was a means to an end, but when that end was achieved, 
its continual presence in the foreground would have obscured 
and frustrated the purpose of the artist. In some such way 
must we regard the task of the university in helping to give 
form and vital color to the dynamic understandings and en¬ 
lightenment indispensably essential to enduring world security. 
Perhaps we should abandon this figurative language and emph¬ 
asize in a more direct and realistic way the fact that the oppor¬ 
tunities for education will be Inseparably connected with some 
effective plan for curbing direct violation of free access to the 
materials of education and that educational leaders must 
assume their share of responsibility for developing these con¬ 
ditions. 

Up to the present time the main emphasis in this discussion 
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has been upon the need for further research in the psychology 
of group behavior, and the implementation of that psychology 
in education, These are peculiarly the kind of responsibilities 
that rest upon the university as a leader in the discovery, veri¬ 
fication, and interpretation of new knowledge. There is, how¬ 
ever, a broader responsibility which the universities and col¬ 
leges of America must recognize and accept. That is the 
leadership in influencing the thinking of the American people 
through a courageous emphasis upon principles of' human 
relationships already known. Substantial beginnings in the 
right direction must be made immediately if world security 
is to be achieved in our generation. Let us not forget that no 
plan for world security can succeed without vigorous support 
of America, and no such plan will receive the effective support 
of America unless the majority of the American people have 
risen to a plane of understanding essential to wholehearted 
support of such undertakings. 

It has been traditional in America, it must be confessed, to 
look with skepticism, amounting almost to contempt, upon 
higher education as a source of guidance and leadership in 
political matters. Too often, candidates for office have capi¬ 
talized successfully upon their boasts of ignorance and lack of 
culture. The contributions of our universities in scientific re¬ 
search and its applications to mechanical contrivances have 
been regarded with some respect, even in peacetimes, but such 
respect has not usually extended to the realm of less tangible 
materials, There is impressive evidence that a significant 
change is taking place in this regard. Not only have the facul¬ 
ties of our universities been implored to provide the trained 
intelligence and understanding essential to many vital phases 
of the war effort, but there has been in general a new prestige 
attached to higher education in the popular mind, such as 
never before existed. In fact, throughout the armed forces 
an almost exaggerated value was placed upon the possession 
of even one or two years of college training as constituting 
evidence of fitness for promotion to commission status. As a 
result, our colleges and universities may be threatened with 
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almost overwhelming numbers of students in the immediate 
postwar years, many of whom may be expecting some kind of 
miracle through their ministrations. Along with many vexing 
problems which this development will bring, is an unprece¬ 
dented opportunity to utilize this new-found prestige in secur¬ 
ing popular consideration of a more intelligent and well- 
founded approach to our international responsibilities than 
has been possible in the past. This opportunity for securing a 
fair hearing of the contributions of sound scholarship and 
trained intelligence toward developing a wise national policy, 
may W'ell constitute one of the most distinctive contributions 
of higher education to world security. 



The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel 

By GEORGE A. WORKS 

T he National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel was created as an agency of the federal government 
upon the President’s approval of a recommendation 
made by the National Resources Planning Board. It was es¬ 
tablished June 28, 1940, and in its early days it was under the 
joint sponsorship of that Board and the United States Civil 
Service Commission. The Roster operated as a part of the 
Civil Service Commission and looked to the National Re¬ 
sources Planning Board for consultant service. 

In April of 1942 the War Manpower Commission was creat¬ 
ed and in his executive order President Roosevelt stated that 
the administration of the National Roster should be trans¬ 
ferred to the War Manpower Commission with the stipulation 
that it should be preserved as an "organizational entity." 
Since December 1942, the Roster has been an integral part of 
the Bureau of Placement of the War Manpower Commission. 

The seed from which the National Roster grew was the ex¬ 
perience this country had In World War I, when we found 
that we had only an inadequate knowledge of our national re¬ 
sources in professional and technical personnel, to say nothing 
of attempting to secure their maximum utilization. The Na¬ 
tional Roster represents an effort to secure, on a voluntary 
basis, the registration of the professional and specialized per¬ 
sonnel of the country as a first step in opening the way to the 
maximum utilization of that ability in the Army, Navy, and 
war industries. The results achieved by the Roster to date are 
to be credited to President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts Col¬ 
lege, the first director, and the staff and consultants he drew 
about him. Only recently did he resign as director in order to 
devote his time more fully to his academic duties. 

The experience of the National Roster points to the imper¬ 
ative necessity of handling professional personnel as a national 
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resource in an emergency if maximum utilization is to be ob¬ 
tained. The mobility of the group and its relatively limited 
number make such a procedure practicable. The experience 
of other countries points in the same direction. England has 
■what is known as a Central Register and Canada has created 
a national register for its professional and technical personnel. 
In recent weeks a committee of the Ministry of Labour in 
England has made a report on "higher appointments.” This 
report deals with problems involved in the continuance of the 
higher appointments service in the postwar period. There is 
a striking parallel between the recommendations in that report 
and the experiences of the National Roster, 

To date the National Roster has approximately 440,000 
individuals registered with it in the numbers shown in the fol¬ 
lowing general fields; biological and agricultural sciences, 
25,898; physical sciences, 107,474; engineering sciences, 203,- 
541; management and administration, 58,004; social sciences, 
30,228; architecture and planning, 9,155; languages, 5,457. 
Of the total of approximately 440,000, 420,000 are men, and 
about 20,000 woraen.^ Resident aliens as well as citizens are 
registered. A code classification structure and an IBM record 
system for cataloging the experiences and skills of the nation's 
specialized manpower have been developed with the help of 
the national professional and technical societies. By means of 
this system it is possible to locate quickly persons with almost 
any combination of specialized qualifications desired, if they 
are to be found among the registrants of the Roster, The 
critical need of recent years has resulted in the Roster giving 
special attention to physicists, chemists, engineers, mathema¬ 
ticians, geologists, and agricultural scientists, among others. 
To date the Roster has referred to specific vacancies and for 
consultant services approximately 175,000 registration papers, 
resulting in the placement of nearly 50,000 individuals. Re- 

*An extensive detailed table of the distribution bf pensannel by principal pro¬ 
fessional field, sex, age, and extent of education, tvill be furnished upon requeat 
to the National Koster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 1005 U St,, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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quests received by the Roster for specialized personnel, par¬ 
ticularly in the critical categories, come from war industrial 
establishments such as duPont, General Electric, Westing- 
house, Lockheed-Vega, Consolidated Aircraft, Boeing, Glenn 
Martin, and so forth; from the Army and the Navy for con¬ 
sideration for commissioning, and other military purposes; 
from the United States Civil Service Commission for positions 
in the federal government; from the local offices of the United 
States Employment Service, when job orders in the areas of 
the National Roster are placed directly with that service; 
from the State Department, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the Foreign Economic Admin¬ 
istration, and other wartime agencies engaged in overseas ac¬ 
tivities, The Roster has been able to contribute directly to the 
work of the Office of Strategic Services by supplying the 
names of registrants for work on secret assignments; and it 
has also been able to assist colleges and universities in securing 
teaching, research, and administrative personnel, as well as to 
aid research laboratories engaged in work related to the war 
effort. 

These general statements make it evident that the Roster 
has been able to assist in locating men and women for a wide 
range of activities. Two or three illustrations out of the many 
that could be supplied will add color to the general statements 
that have been made. A request came to the Roster from the 
Board of Economic Warfare (now known as the Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Administration) for the names of six horticulturists 
who had a speaking knowledge of French. These men were 
to be used in French North Africa to assist in the development 
of vegetable growing in that area and by that means reduce 
the necessity for exporting fresh vegetables from the United 
States. The Roster was able to supply the names of twelve 
men who met the specifications. Months before the invasion of 
France, on a request from the Office of Strategic Services, the 
Roster furnished it with a list of radio "hams” who spoke 
French well enough to pass as natives. A number of men were 
located and sent to France, dressed as civilians, to work with 
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the French Forces of the Interior, These men -would have 
been subject to the death penalty had they been caught as they 
were acting as spies. Again, the Office of Strategic Services 
asked for names of physicians with a thorough knowledge of 
the Yugoslavic language. They were needed to work with 
partisans of Tito. The Roster located fourteen men who had 
the necessary qualifications. 

In addition to Its placement activities the Roster has also 
rendered special advisory service to the Army, the Na-vy, and 
the Selective Service System in their efforts to utilize fully the 
special abilities of personnel on the Roster’s list. At the re¬ 
quest of the War Department, the Roster has furnished a 
statement to the Office of the Adjutant General concerning the 
scientific and technical qualifications and experiences of those 
of its registrants who have been inducted into the Army. As 
of January 1, 1945, 31,860 registrants had reported to the 
Roster that they had been inducted. The information the Ros¬ 
ter has been able to supply about these men has been of assist¬ 
ance in determining their initial military assignments, Similar¬ 
ly, the Roster has had a special arrangement with the War 
Department by means of which it has been able to direct atten¬ 
tion to cases of professionally qualified men in the Army 
whose qualifications were not being fully utilized. The Army 
has been very cooperative in reassigning these men wherever it 
was possible and practicable to do so. 

The National Roster has served in an advisory capacity to 
the Selective Service System by furnishing specific information 
used in determining the classification of draft-age males pos¬ 
sessing professional and scientific qualifications. On the recom¬ 
mendation of the Roster the Selective Service System on June 
18, 1942, issued Bulletin No. 10 in which it listed professional 
and scientific occupations certified by the Roster as critical. 
The decision as to the occupations to be included was based on 
a rapid survey conducted by a Roster committee of which 
Owen D. Young was chairman. m 

Later, Selective Service issued Activity and Occupation Bul¬ 
letin No. 35 in which specific authority was given the Roster to 
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set up advisory committees in physics, mathematics, engineer¬ 
ing, chemistry, and chemical engineering, to provide advice di¬ 
rectly to local Selective Service boards concerning the profes¬ 
sional qualificatioxis and importance of the work performed by 
Roster registrants in those professional and scientific areas. 
The college student deferment program, based on a quota 
system was, until its recision, administered through the Roster 
at the request of the Selective Service System. 

As recently as February 26, 1945, the Roster was desig¬ 
nated as a certifying agency for professionally and scientif¬ 
ically qualified men under the age of thirty whose names have 
been approved for the reserved list of the Committee on Sci¬ 
entific Research Personnel. This particular committee is a 
War Manpower Commission committee established by Gov¬ 
ernor Paul V. McNutt on March 22, 1943, and is made up of 
representatives of the Army, the Navy, the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, the Office of Production Research 
and Development of the War Production Board, and the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The Commit¬ 
tee's operations are performed in the office of the National 
Roster and Dr. Carmichael is its chairman. The reserved list 
authorized by Governor McNutt is limited to 7,500 names 
and eligibility for this list is restricted to professionally and 
scientifically qualified individuals devoting their time to re¬ 
search or development in the making or improving of weapons 
of war or medical research Important to the war effort. 

The Professional Evaluation and Utilization Section of the 
Roster, now headed by William T. Reed, former dean of 
chemistry and chemical engineering at Rutgers University, has 
made a number of studies dealing with supply and demand 
in certain areas of specialized personnel because of the bearing 
on training needs. These studies covered approximately 16,- 
000 war industrial establishments, 700 research laboratories, 
federal, state, and local agencies, institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing, and the Army and Navy. The Roster has pointed up the 
need for training In a number of scientific areas and has pub¬ 
lished reports on the personnel situation in such fields as engi- 
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neering, physics, accounting, and the agricultural and biolog¬ 
ical fields. 

As has been previously stated, the Roster has approximately 
440,000 registrants. The value of the information the Roster 
has about these men and women depends in a large measure 
on the time that has elapsed since it was recorded. A relative¬ 
ly simple supplementary form is used in the revision of the 
data about registrants. It is planned to send out 375,000 of 
these forms during the fiscal year 1945-46, Further, the 
Roster will need to have the continued cooperation of higher 
institutions of learning in securing information about persons 
who are currently receiving degrees. 

The demands on the Roster for professional and scientific 
personnel are at present many times in excess of the numbers 
of qualified registrants. This is particularly true in such fields 
as physics, engineering, and chemistry. At present, referrals 
by the Roster of technical and professional personnel of draft 
age are limited to the Army, Navy, and war industries. The 
return of more nearly normal conditions will before long, it 
is hoped, open the way for the Roster to render an expanded 
service to higher institutions of learning, to industry, and to 
governmental agencies. 

In addition to its activities in placement, student deferment, 
advice to local Selective Service boards, and surveys of supply 
and demand in professional and technical fields, the Roster at 
the suggestion of the Army, the Navy, the Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration, and the Selective Service System, is now preparing 
vocational guidance materials in the professions and sciences 
for use with the forces abroad and in the counseling of ex- 
service men and women. 
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T he Council at Work is a brief summary of 
the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those Interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi¬ 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


The Problems and Policies Committee met at the Council 
office in Washington on March 10-11, 1945. Among matters 
discussed were: the report on the effect of the war on higher 
education of the Advisory Committee to the House Com¬ 
mittee on Education: the posthostilities educational program 
of the Army; and the proposals for the reorganization and ex¬ 
pansion of the United States Office of Education. 

The Executive Committee of the Council met in Washing¬ 
ton on March 12, 1945. 

Annual Meeting 

The membership of the Council has voted by mail ballot to 
authorize the Executive Committee of the Council to con¬ 
stitute itself as the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Coun¬ 
cil on May 4, 1945 and to conduct the necessary^ business, 
Officers for 1945-46 will be elected by mall ballot. Herman 
B. Wells, chairman for 1944-45, has named the following 
nominating committee to prepare a slate of nominees: Ray¬ 
mond Walters, University of Cincinnati, chairman; Carter 
Davidson, Knox College; and Roscoe L. West, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Trenton). 
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In accordance with the request of the OEce of Defense 
Transportation to restrict travel, the Council has had to post¬ 
pone its plans for a conference of delegates of the constituent 
members of the Council, as announced in the January issue of 
The Educational Record. 

Membership 

The Executive Committee on March 12, 1945 accepted the 
following new members: 

Constituent: 

Association for Childhood Education 
National Council for the Social Studies 

Institutional : 

Atlantic City Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey* 

The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

The Baylor School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

The Chapin School, New York, New York 

Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 

The Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Frances Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 

General Mills, Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minnesota* 

General Motors Institute,. Flint, Michigan* 

Graduate School of Bankers of the American Brokers 
Association, New York, New York* 

Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota 

Idaho, University of, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Kingswood School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Laurel School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 

The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry on Hudson, New York 

Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina* 

Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts 
Minneapolis Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota* 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 
Morgan Park Military Academy and Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 
Newton School Department, Newtonville, Massachusetts' 

Noble and Greenough Academy, Dedham, Massachusetts 

Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Massachusetts 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Oldfields School, Glencoe, Maryland 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 

Phoenix Public Schools, Phoenix, Arizona' 

Potomac State School, Keyscr, West Virginia 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin” 

St. Louis Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri' ” 

St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Missouri 

St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Massachusetts 

St. Paul's School, Concord, New Hampshire 

St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, Maryland 

State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, North Dakota 

State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 

State Teachers College, Montgomery, Alabama 

Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 

The Thacher School, Ojai, California 

Webb School of California, Claremont, California 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri 

Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 

Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Williston Academy, Easthampton, Massachusetts 

With these additions, the membership of the Council, as of 


March 12, is as follows: 

Constituent Members . 59 

Associate Members. 51 

Institutional Members. 717 

Total . S27 


'Subscribing member. 
'Renewal, 

'Industrial member. 
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New Grants 

The following new grants have been received by the Coun¬ 
cil since the publication of the January issue of The Educa¬ 
tional Record. 

General Education Board; 

$18,150 for the use of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, to facilitate the channeling of 
research into education for more effective resource 
use in the southern region. Available April 15, 194-5 
through June 30, 1946. 

$ 2,500 for a conference on the preparation of teachers for 
junior colleges and technical institutes. 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Inc.: 

$ 1,250 for the use of the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work in the preparation of brochures covering vari¬ 
ous aspects of student counseling in years to come, 

National Conference of Christians and Jews : 

$ 6,000 for the gathering of material in connection with the 
1945 Yearbook on Intergroup Education of the Na¬ 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

$ 7,500 for the employment of Howard E. Wilson and a 
secretary on a half-time basis in connection with 
the projects in intergroup relations for which the 
National Conference has made appropriations to the 
American Council on Education, effective September 

1, 1945. 

Department of State: 

$50,000 for a survey of education in countries of the Near 
East. 

Office of Inter-American Affairs: 

$ 1,820.82 reimbursement for extra expenses incurred by Na¬ 
tional Discussion Contest on Inter-American Affairs, 
due to illness of one of the contestants in Mexico. 

$ 5,700 supplementary grant-in-aid for the Kodachrome Slide 
Project. 
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Staff Changes 

L. D. Haskew, director of the division of teacher education, 
Emory University, became executive secretary of the Coun¬ 
cil’s Committee on Teacher Education on April 1, 1945, 
Dr. Haskew’s office will be located at 525 W. 120th Street, 
New York 27, where he will work with E. S. Evenden, the 
chairman of the committee, and Karl W. Bigelow, the former 
director of the Commission on Teacher Education. He will 
be responsible for the organization of an implementation pro¬ 
gram for the Commission's work. 

Lloyd Cook, professor of sociology, Ohio State Univer¬ 
sity, is the director of the project to prepare a handbook on 
intergroup relations for teacher education institutions under 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 

Harrison Sasscer, former intern of the National Institute 
of Public Affairs, joined the Council staff on February 1, 1945 
to work with Francis J. Brown. 

Donald J, Shank, administrative associate on the Council 
staff, became part-time director of the editorial staff for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute on February 15, 1945. 
He will also continue his work with the Council. 

Cooperative Test Service 

Ben D. Wood, who has served as director of the Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service of the Council since 1930, resigned on Jan¬ 
uary 15, 1945 to give full time to his duties at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. Dr. Wood developed the test service as well as the 
national teacher examination project and has also been active 
in Council work related to cumulative records, personality 
study, and aviation education. In regretfully accepting Dr. 
Wood’s resignation, the Executive Committee of the Council 
adopted the following resolution: 

The Executive Committee of the American Council on Education, 
assembled in meeting on March 12, 1945, has been informed of the 
resignation of Dr. Ben D. W^ood from the directorship of the Co¬ 
operative Test Service and the National Committee on Teacher Ex¬ 
aminations of the Council, The Committee takes this opportunity to 
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inform Dr. Wood of its deep regret that he finds it necessary to ask to 
be relieved of his duties. For the past fifteen years Dr. Wood has been 
the driving force of much of the forward-looking work in measure¬ 
ment which the Council has undertaken. He has built the Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service to the point where it is a self-supporting service of 
immeasurable value to thousands of schools and colleges throughout the 
country. He has set a pattern which will influence guidance work for 
years to come. 

The Executive Committee is pleased to know that Dr. Wood will 
serve as a member of the Council’s Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance, which is in charge of the Council’s various testing activities, 
and on the National Committee on Teacher Examinations. 

The Executive Committee wishes him continued success in his duties 
at Columbia College. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance, T. R. Mc¬ 
Connell, chairman, has elected Kenneth W. Vaughn as the 
part-time executive officer of the Cooperative Test Service 
and the National Committee on Teacher Examinations. Dr. 
Vaughn will continue to serve as associate director of the 
Graduate Record Examination project of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The Coun¬ 
cil's Committee has named an executive committee composed 
of Dean McConnell, E. F. Lindquist, and Donald J. Shank to 
work with Dr. Vaughn. 

Federal-State Relations in Education 

The Problems and Policies Committee of the Council and 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators have recently issued a joint publication, Fed¬ 
eral-State Relations in Education. The two groups, under 
the chairmanship, respectively, of Edmund E. Day and A. 
J. Stoddard, met several times to review the new report. 
It attempts to set up principles which should govern the sup¬ 
port of education by the federal government and to outline 
the proper relations between governmental agencies and the 
several states. Copies may be obtained from either the Coun¬ 
cil or the National Education Association at 25^i a copy. 
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Near East Educational Survey 

The Council, with financial assistance from the Department 
of State, is undertaking an educational survey of the Arabic¬ 
speaking countries of the Near East. The two-year survey 
will be a descriptive and interpretative study which will note 
trends and new developments in programs of education and 
problems being worked upon, rather than an attempt to evalu¬ 
ate the educational systems. 

Roderic D. Matthews, on leave from the University of 
Pennsylvania, will direct the survey commission. Habib A. 
Kurani, formerly of the Office of War Information, will be 
assistant director and Matta T. Akrawi of the Ministry of 
Education of Iraq will be a staff member. 

Surplus Property Newsletter 

The Council has recently joined the Educational Buyers As¬ 
sociation in a cooperative enterprise to issue the Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Newsletter. Bert C. Ahrens, executive secretary of the 
Association, has been authorized by his executive committee 
to devote approximately one-half of his time to this complex 
problem in the Council's Washington office. 

Present plans provide for semimonthly newsletters, which 
will be sent to the presidents and business officers of all in¬ 
stitutions of higher education for a limited period of ap¬ 
proximately three months. The Newsletter will supply up- 
to-date information relative to the policies and regulations 
of the Surplus Property Board and its disposal activities as 
they affect colleges and universities. Whenever practical, 
specific buying opportunities will be suggested. Already two 
numbers of the Surplus Property Newsletter have been issued 
from the Council office during the month of March. 
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The President’s Annual Report 

May 4, 194S 

HE FACILITIES for travel have continued by government 
request to be limited so far as possible to travel neces¬ 
sary to the prosecution of the war. Again, therefore, 
as during the past two years, the annual meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Council on Education was not held. By letter ballot the 
constituent and institutional members of the Council author¬ 
ized the Executive Committee to perform the necessary busi¬ 
ness of the annual meeting except for the election of officers 
for the year 1945-46, which was carried out through letter 
ballot. 

This report of the Council’s activities during the year 1944- 
45 will, therefore, be communicated in printed form to the 
member organizations, higher institutions, and school systems 
of the Council, to the members of Council committees, and 
other interested persons. I hope it may serve not only as a 
record of activities but as a means of stimulating further 
thought on the numerous educational problems with which 
the Council has been attempting to deal. As in previous 
years, the factual presentation will be interspersed with fre¬ 
quent personal observations. 

While there has naturally been a certain amount of relief, 
in these busy times, to the staff in not being required to pre¬ 
pare for an annual meeting, I am sure we all look forward 
to the resumption of normal activities, including the hold¬ 
ing of our annual meetings. The annual meeting is our one 
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best method of bringing together for personal exchange of 
opinion on present and future problems the official represent- 
atives of the Council's members, both organizational and 
institutional. We need their advice and assistance in chart¬ 
ing the Council’s policies and course of action. 

I. Administrative Developments 
MEMBERSHIP 

During the year the membership of the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education has increased from 743 to 829. The change 
in various classes of membership is as follows: constituent 
members, 55 to 59; associate members, the same as last year, 
51; institutional members, 637 to 719. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to all of us that in the 
difficult war years the Council's membership has grown so 
markedly. The steady increase in Council membership, 
which has characterized the past ten years, is indicated by 
two-year intervals in the following table: 



May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 


ms 

m? 

1939 

1941 

1943 

1945 

Constituent 

members 

26 

30 

32 

43 

55 

59 

Associate 

members 

19 

28 

39 

46 

50 

51 

Institutional 

members 

225 

338 

385 

445 

563 

719 

Total 

270 

396 

456 

534 

668 

829 


The organizations and institutions admitted to member¬ 
ship during the past year are as follows: 

Constituent: 

American Federation of Teachers 
Association for Childhood Education 
National Council for the Social Studies 
National Council of Teachers of English 
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Associate; 

California Association of Independent Secondary Schools 
National Council of Professional Industrial Engineers 

Institutional; 

I American School Publishing Corporation, New York City 

* Atlantic City Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Aurora College, Aurora, Illinois 

Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

Baylor School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

BriarclifE Junior College, BriarclifE Manor, New York 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia 

Chapin School, New York City 

* Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Georgia 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 

* Davenport Board of Education, Davenport, Iowa 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 

Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 
Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy, Massachusetts 
Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Frances Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 
f General Mills, Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
f General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan 
J Graduate School of Banking of American Bankers Association, 
New York City 

Great Falls, College of. College of Education, Great Falls, 
Montana 

Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Idaho, University of, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho 
f International Business Machines Corporation, New York City 
Kingswood School, Hartford, Connecticut 
Laurel School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Industrial Member 
* Subscribing Member 
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Lawrenceville School, Lawrcnceville, New Jersey 
Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 
Masters School, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New York 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts 

* Minneapolis Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Morchead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 
Morgan Park Military Academy and Junior College, Chicago, 

Illinois 

Morningsidc College, Sioux City, Iowa 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mount St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, California 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College, New Mexico 

* Newton School Department, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Noble and Greenough Academy, Dedham, Massachusetts 
Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Northwe.stern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Oldfields School, Glencoe, Maryland 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas 

Park School, Baltimore, Maryland 

P.isadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 

* Phoenix Public Schools, Phoenix, Arizona 
Potomac State School, Keyset, West Virginia 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 

* Rochester Board of Education, Rochester, New York 
St. Anselm's College, Manchester, New Hampshire 
St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kansas 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana 

* St. Louis Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Massachusetts 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 

St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, Maryland 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, 
California 


• Subscribing Member 
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Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, South Dakota 
State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, North Dakota 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, Alabama 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York 
Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Thatcher School, Ojai, California 
Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas 
Webb School of California, Claremont, California 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 
Western Washington College of Education, Ilellingham, 
Washington 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Williston Academy, Easthampton, Massachusetts 
* Worcester School Department, Worcester, Massachusetts 

GRANTS 

During the past year special grants in the amount of 
$441,707.22 have been made to the Council by educational 
foundations, the United States government, and other agen¬ 
cies, as follo'ws: 

Carnegie Corporation: 

$12,500 for support of the work of the Council in its program 
relative to higher education and national defense under 
Francis J. Brown, consultant on war services, for the 
year ending June 30, 1945. 


Subscribing Member 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace : 

$900 toward the cost of organization and travel for a joint 
meeting held in Montreal, Canada, in May 1944, for 
the discussion of a project for joint Canadian-United 
States inquiry into materials and methods for study and 
teaching in each country about the other. 

$1,600 for a joint program of international education relations 
between the United States and Canada. 

Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship: 

$1,500 for a joint program of international educational rela¬ 
tions between Canada and the United States. 

Central Association of University and College Business 
Officers : 

$1,000 for expenses in preparation of copy for the Manual on 
University and College Business Organization and 
Administration. 

General Education Board: 

$18,150 for the use of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, to facilitate the channeling of re¬ 
search into education for more effective resource use in 
the southern region. 

$8,000 for implementing the wort of the Cooperative Study of 
Public School Expenditures. 

$2,500 for a conference on the preparation of teachers for junior 
colleges and technical Institutes. 

Hazen Foundation: 

$1,250 for the use of the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work in the preparation of brochures covering various 
aspects of student counseling. 

House Holdover Committee of the Hawauan Legislature: 

$7,500 for curriculum survey of the Hawaiian Schools. 

$3,000 for printing and distributing the report of the curriculum 
survey of the Hawaiian schools. 

$500 for the travel expenses of Edgar M. Draper, director of 
the curriculum survey of the Hawaiian schools. 
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Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc.; 

$1,815 for reimbursement of funds used in the completion of 
the filmstrip project. 

$6,040 for the preparation of photogelatin prints from the film¬ 
strips prepared for distribution in Latin America, 

Institute of Pacific Relations; 

$1,800 for a survey of the treatment of the Far East in Amer¬ 
ican textbooks. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews: 

$6,000 for the gathering of material in connection with the 1945 
Yearbook on IntCrgroup Education of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

$7,500 for a project in Intergroup Education in cooperating 
schools. 

$7,500 for the employment of Howard E, Wilson and a secre¬ 
tary on a half-time basis in connection with the projects 
in intergroup relations for which the National Con¬ 
ference has made appropriations to the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education. 

$14,000 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education for a college study in intergroup relations. 

Office of Inter-American Affairs; 

$14,150 for the collection of kodachrome slides of Latin America 
for use in educational institutions in the United States. 

$1,820.82 reimbursement for extra expenses incurred by the Na¬ 
tional Discussion Contest project, due to the illness in 
Mexico of one of the contestants. 

$731.40 for the publication of a Brazilian-Portuguese wordbook. 

Rockefeller Foundation: 

$5,000 for exploration of educational processes in universities 
and colleges related to the social security program. 

Russell Sage Foundation: 

$300 for the publication and related expenses in developing 
a program of education for social security. 
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U. S. Department of State: 

$1,650 for the preparation of a report dealing with the Inter 
national educational activities and resources of the 
United States and other topics related to the problem of 
educational reconstruction in war-torn countries. 

$50,000 for a survey of education in countries of the Near East. 

$75,000 for support of American schools in the American re¬ 
publics, of which amount not to exceed $30,000 may be 
used to defray the operating expenses of the Inter-Amer¬ 
ican Schools Service. 

$100,000 additional for the Committee on Financial Aid to Schools 
in the other American republics. 

U. S. War Depart.ment: 

$90,000 for the work of the editorial staff of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, beginning July 1, 1944. 

FINANCES 

Fortunately during these strenuous war years the Coun¬ 
cil has enjoyed the benefits of a grant of $300,000 made by 
the General Education Board in 1941 for the support of the 
central office, According to the terms of this grant not more 
than $45,000 of this sum may be expended in any one year. 
During the year just closing, as was the case in 1943-44, it 
seems likely that it will not be necessary to expend the full 
amount of the grant which is available. 

This favorable situation has been made possible by reason 
of the increasing income from membership dues. In 1934-35, 
for example, when the rate for institutional members was 
higher than at present, the income from dues was $21,100, 
Since that time, as already indicated, the total membership 
of the Council has increased from 270 to 829, and it seems 
likely that the income from membership dues will reach 
$43,000 for the present fiscal year. If so, the amount of in¬ 
come from this source will again, as last year, exceed the 
amount which it is necessary to draw from the General Edu¬ 
cation Board grant. 

While this growth in membership is exceedingly gratifying, 
I hope that it will not lead to the hasty assumption that the 
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Council’s central office can in time be supported wholly from 
membership dues. Inasmuch as only accredited colleges and 
universities may become members of the Council, and inasmuch 
as it will probably always seem wise to place some kind of 
limitation on the number of school systems, public and private, 
which may become members of the Council, It seems improb¬ 
able that the Council’s central office can be supported exclu¬ 
sively from membership dues. To attempt to do so would, 
among other things, tempt the Council to devote a larger 
proportion of its time to the performance of specific services 
to members rather than to increased consideration of major 
educational problems. 

This is not to say, however, that appropriate efforts should 
not be made to Increase the Council's income from member¬ 
ship dues, both by adding to the number of the Council’s mem¬ 
bers and possibly also by an appropriate increase in dues. The 
amount and character of the services, both general and spe¬ 
cific, including a very imposing number of publications, would 
seem to justify an increase in the membership fee, particularly 
after colleges resume their normal enrollments. 

In this connection attention may be called to the fact that 
for several years the Council has enjoyed a special appropria¬ 
tion from the Carnegie Corporation for the support of the 
work of Francis J. Brown, Including the bulletin on Higher 
Education and National Defense. This grant will no longer 
be available. Dr. Brown’s work has been so valuable, how¬ 
ever, as to make it necessary If possible to continue his services 
as a regular member of the staff. If this action is taken it will 
obviously make necessary an increase in the Council’s regular 
budget and some readjustment in our staff situation for next 
year. 

We have also enjoyed a favorable year in the estimated 
receipts and expenditures of the publications revolving fund, 
which were set at $44,000 for the year 1944-45. As is well 
known, it is exceedingly difficult to estimate in advance what 
the receipts and expenditures for publications will be. Al¬ 
ready, however, they are approximately three times the 
amount anticipated and there is on hand a comfortable bal- 
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ance, largely earmarked for special purposes. The publi¬ 
cations revolving fund is an exceedingly useful means of han¬ 
dling financial enterprises of considerable size. The staff 
has endeavored to pursue a thoroughly conservative but 
vigorous policy in the conduct of this division of the Council. 

In addition to the general operating budget of $101,500 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, the Council receives 
from time to time grants of money from educational founda¬ 
tions for special projects. Also during the past year several 
contracts with various governmental agencies have been 
entered into, including (1) $175,000 from the Department 
of State, for the Inter-American Schools Service and financial 
aid to American schools in the other American republics; and 
$50,000 for a survey of education in the Arabic-speaking 
countries of the Near East; and (2) $90,000 from the War 
Department, for the work of an editorial staff to assist 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. During the year 
the total income for special projects from all sources amounted 
to $645,835. Hence the total income and expenditures for 
all aspects of the Council’s activities in the course of the year 
will be in the neighborhood of $900,000. 

The changes in the staff situation already noted, together 
with the expense of issuing the bulletin on Higher Education 
and National Defense, will make necessary a corresponding 
increase in the Council’s general operating budget for 1945-46 
to $111,000. The proposed budget for the publications re¬ 
volving fund is $157,000, In my opinion, both of these 
budgets are on a sound and conservative basis. I wish to 
recommend that they be adopted. 

A COUNCIL BUILDING 

For some time it has been evident that one of the best ways 
to relieve the problem of adequate support for the general 
operating budget of the Council would be to secure a building 
for the various Council projects carried on in Washington. 
In such a building it would also be very desirable to make 
office space available to such organizations belonging to the 
Council as care to avail themselves of this opportunity. 
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With these several objectives in mind, the Executive Com¬ 
mittee in October 1944 authorized the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee which should explore the possibility of securing a 
permanent headquarters building in Washington. In the fol¬ 
lowing March, a number of persons who have been closely 
affiliated with the Council’s program, met with the chairman 
of the Council, Herman B. Wells, who has been asked to 
serve as chairman of this special committee, to discuss ways 
and means of financing such a project. The group was en¬ 
thusiastic about the possibilities. I hope very much that dur¬ 
ing the ensuing year substantial progress may be made toward 
the realization of this important enterprise. 

STAFF 

On September 1, 1944, A. J. Brumbaugh joined the staff 
of the Council as vice president. Eminently fitted for this 
position because of his wide administrative experience at the 
University of Chicago and in the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dr. Brumbaugh has for 
many years been closely associated with the Council’s work. 
He has already taken on responsibility for many Council 
activities. 

During the year the Council has been fortunate In having 
the services on the central staff of Paul R. Anderson, on 
leave from the deanship at Lawrence College. Dr. Anderson 
will leave us on July 1 to assume the presidency of Pennsyl¬ 
vania College for Women. 

When our editor, Dorothy Leemon McGrath, left Wash¬ 
ington, we appointed as editor Mary Irwin, formerly of the 
University of Chicago Press. Miss Irwin will, we believe, 
make our publications as authentic and attractive as they have 
been under Mrs. McGrath’s direction. Ida E. Gershoy has 
served as assistant editor during the year. 

Through the cooperation of the National Institute of Public 
Affairs, the Council has had the services of an interne of that 
group, Harrison Sasscer. When his internship was ended 
the Council employed Mr. Sasscer to assist Francis J. Brown 
through July 31, 1945. 
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Francis J. Brown, consultant on war activities, was loaned 
on a part-time basis for several months to the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Representatives, to 
conduct a study of the effects of the war on higher education. 

Donald J. Shank, administrative associate on the Council 
staff, became part-time director of the editorial staff of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, to succeed Russell A. 
Neal, who resigned to accept the presidency of the Pitman 
Publishing Company. 

With the closing of the Commission on Teacher Education, 
the remaining staff members left the Council. Karl W. 
Bigelow, the director, returned to Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University. Charles E. Prall accepted the post of edu¬ 
cational director of the American Hospital Association. 
Helen E. Davis returned to New York City. L. D. Haskew 
of Emory University has become executive secretary of the 
Council's Committee on Teacher Education, which has taken 
on responsibility for implementing the Commission’s work. 

When Ben D. Wood, who served for fifteen years as direc¬ 
tor of the Cooperative Test Service, resigned in February 
1945, arrangements were made for Kenneth W. Vaughn, as¬ 
sociate director of the Graduate Record Examination Proj¬ 
ect of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, to serve as the part-time executive officer of the 
Council’s test office in New York City, 

During the past year the Council has been very deeply 
obligated to the University of Illinois, which gave leave to 
George P. Tuttle and Thomas Hastings, in order that they 
might compile and issue the monumental Guide to the Evalua¬ 
tion of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. 

The University of Cincinnati has loaned the services of 
Carter V. Good to direct the compilation of a Guide to Col¬ 
leges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United 
States. 

Roderic D. Matthews, on leave from the University of 
Pennsylvania, is now in the Near East, directing the two-year 
survey of education in Arabic-speaking countries which the 
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Council is carrying on with the assistance of the Department 
of State. 

Howard E. Wilson has continued to work with the Coun¬ 
cil from his offices at Harvard University, where he has 
directed the study of the treatment of intergroup relations in 
textbooks. Hilda Taba, University of Chicago, is directing 
the study of programs for intergroup relations in school sys¬ 
tems. Lloyd Cook, Ohio State University, is directing the 
preparation of a handbook on intergroup relations for teacher 
education institutions under the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education. 

Florence Arquin, photographer and lecturer on Latin 
America, and formerly of the Art Institute of Chicago, joined 
the Council staff in July 1944, to supervise the collection of 
kodachrome slides on Latin America for use In educational 
institutions in this country. 

Gardner L. Hart, USNR, now in inactive status, has been 
appointed director of the work of the Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Education, with headquarters in New Haven, 
Connecticut. He was formerly associated with the Oakland 
Public Schools. 

Karl de Schweinitz, consultant to the Social Security Board, 
has served as director of the project on social security educa¬ 
tion of the Council during the year. 

As this list indicates, there has been a substantial flow into 
and out of the Council family during the past year. This is 
a healthy phenomenon. I should like to point out, however, 
that most of these men and women are engaged on specific 
projects. The central staff continues to be too small and too 
heavily burdened. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Our publication activities have been most successful during 
the past year. We have issued many interesting new titles, 
as the appendix to this report indicates. Sales have been un¬ 
usually high. 

Of the 34 Educational Books of 1944 as listed in the Na- 
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tional Education Association Journal of May 1945, six are 
Council publications: A Design for General Education; An 
Inventory of Public School Expenditures in the United States; 
A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services; Teachers for Our Times; Teacher Edm 
cation in Service; and Evaluation in Teacher Education. In 
addition, two other Council books, Latin America in School 
and College Teaching Materials, and The College and Teach¬ 
er Education are given special mention on this list, which is 
chosen by vote of educational leaders throughout the nation. 

Part of the increase in sales is due to the demands of the 
armed services for Council publications. For example, the 
Council planographed the 1940 edition of American Univer¬ 
sities and Colleges in order to supply 10,000 copies to the 
services. A limited number of copies are available for civilian 
distribution, More than 15,000 sets of the Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, 
edited by George P. Tuttle, have gone to the armed forces 
and governmental agencies. 

The Council is financing, through the publications revolving 
fund, the Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States. This tabular study of data on 
all institutions of higher education, which is being edited by 
Carter V. Good at the University of Cincinnati, will be par¬ 
ticularly helpful to the armed services and civilian institutions 
and agencies working with veterans. 

We hope that, as our publications grow, we will be able 
to support additional service activities of this type through 
the revolving fund. 

II. Problems and Policies Committee 

In May 1944, the Executive Committee, which had been 
authorized by the members of the Council to perform the 
functions of the annual meeting, approved a change in the 
name of the Problems and Plans Committee to the Problems 
and Policies Committee. This change in name was indicative 
of a growing feeling that this committee should concern itself 
not only with the consideration of major problems in Amer- 
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ican education, but also with the preparation of pronounce¬ 
ments on the solution of selected issues from time to time. 

An excellent example of this new phase of the committee’s 
work was the subject of federal-state relations in education, 
which the committee had, during the previous year, agreed to 
consider jointly with the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association. After extended discus¬ 
sion of the various issues involved the two groups secured the 
services of John K. Norton, who prepared the first draft of 
a concise statement which was later revised under the instruc¬ 
tion of the two groups and published jointly. Quite apart 
from the importance of the subject was the fact that these 
two well-known educational bodies collaborated on this im¬ 
portant enterprise. This fact should add great weight to the 
conclusions which were reached. 

It is possible here to give only a very brief summary of 
this important document.* The argument is confined to public 
education at the elementary and secondary levels. It points 
out first of all that through a combination of circumstances, 
hastened by the war, there is developing a rapid and ominous 
centralization of educational controls in the federal govern¬ 
ment which deserves the serious consideration of all thought¬ 
ful citizens. These extensions of federal authority are "with¬ 
out rhyme or reason” and are scattered among many federal 
agencies in Washington. 

The statement then includes a brief examination of the evi¬ 
dence as to the interest of the federal government in education 
and the inability of many of the states out of their own re¬ 
sources to support effective educational facilities. The two 
groups reach the clear-cut conclusion that, if there are to be 
adequate educational opportunities throughout all the states of 
the Union, federal aid is necessary. 

The document warns, however, against federal control of 
education growing out of federal aid as both unnecessary and 
undesirable. It quotes from one of the federal aid bills now 


^ F^deral-Siaif Relations in Education (Washington, D. C.; American Coun¬ 
cil on Education, 19+5), 25c. 
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in Congress forbidding control of the administration or in¬ 
struction in schools. It favors general aid to education as 
against aid for specialized purposes. It opposes the required 
matching of funds by states in order to secure federal funds, 
and it favors the distribution of federal funds on the basis 
of an objective formula. 

Finally, the two groups recommend strongly that the United 
States Office of Education be strengthened and expanded in 
order that it may discharge its responsibilities more effectively; 
that there be created an interdepartmental committee, repre¬ 
senting various federal agencies which have educational 
interests, with the United States Commissioner of Education 
as chairman; and that there be established a national educa¬ 
tional commission or board, appointed by the President, to 
advise w'ith the commission from time to time on major prob¬ 
lems in education. 

This pronouncement, although relatively brief and concise, 
is the most important statement with respect to the relations 
of the federal government to education since the report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee in 1938. It deserves the 
serious consideration of laymen and educators alike and espe¬ 
cially of the members of Congress who are continuously con¬ 
fronted with proposed legislation in this field. Should Con¬ 
gress see lit to follow the recommendations contained in the 
report, it would bring much order out of the present chaos 
and recognize a national need which has been long overdue. 

To assist the two groups in their consideration of federal- 
state relations in education, Edgar L. Morphet of the 
Florida State Department of Education had prepared a sum¬ 
mary of recommendations made in the reports of previous 
national committees which had dealt with this problem. This 
summary proved to be so helpful that it was decided to pub¬ 
lish it in limited edition. This book, which should be espe¬ 
cially useful to faculty and students in teacher-education in¬ 
stitutions and to the staffs of state departments of education, 
is expected from the press in the early future. 

Inasmuch as the statement on federal-state relations in edu- 
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cation dealt only with education at the elementary and sec¬ 
ondary levels in the public schools, there was extended discus¬ 
sion in the Problems and Policies Committee as to the need 
for a companion document devoted to the relations of the 
federal government to other aspects of education, particularly 
the field of higher education in both publicly and privately 
controlled institutions. Decision on the making of such a 
study was postponed, however, pending the report of the Ad¬ 
visory Committee to the House of Representatives on this 
subject. 

This report, which has now come from the press, among 
other things recommends the establishment of a federal 
agency to coordinate government research in the national 
interest and to allocate such research, under contract, to col¬ 
leges and universities, both publicly and privately controlled. 
It proposes also that if a public works program is approved 
by the Congress, funds be made available to institutions of 
higher education for building construction. The report also 
calls for federal appropriations of money between July 1, 
1945 and the termination of the war, partially to reimburse 
institutions on the basis of a suggested formula for losses in 
income from student fees. 

This report presents some exceedingly valuable informa¬ 
tion. It reveals the tremendous sacrifices which have been 
made by the higher institutions, particularly those which en¬ 
roll only, or very largely, male students. The recommenda¬ 
tions, however, raise some difficult problems of postwar edu¬ 
cational policy. Chief among these problems is the question 
as to whether the federal government should give financial 
assistance to privately controlled institutions. If so, should 
it be on a temporary basis as reimbursement for losses in¬ 
curred during the war, or for construction purposes in case 
there is a postwar public works program? Or should such 
financial aid be available on a permanent basis in return for 
research and even special instruction services? The federal 
government has during the war used all institutions of higher 
education, both publicly and privately controlled, for many 
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different purposes and it has already, through the GI bill and 
the rehabilitation acts, extended its relations with the privately 
controlled institutions as well as with the publicly controlled 
ones over a number of years to come. After the war both 
the Army and the Navy will doubtless enlarge their reserve 
officers training program in the colleges, thus occupying a con¬ 
siderable portion of the facilities now available. It seems 
clear, therefore, that both the character and extent of higher 
educational facilities after the war will be determined in large 
part by the policies adopted by the federal government. The 
subject is certainly worthy of much consideration and I trust 
that the Problems and Policies Committee may contribute in 
substantial degree to the adoption of a wise policy. 

The collaboration of the Educational Policies Commission 
and the Problems and Policies Committee in the consideration 
and publication of Federal-State Relations in Education led 
to the further joint agreement of the two groups to explore 
the possibility of setting up a national commission, chiefly com¬ 
posed of outstanding laymen, for the support of public school 
education. This decision grew out of the conviction that few 
if any national problems are more important than adequate 
support of the schools, that the information for intelligent 
action on this matter is now at hand, but that civic leaders are 
not fully aware of the need and certainly not organized to 
secure the necessary action. It will be a source of great 
satisfaction if through the collaboration of these two bodies 
the right kind of a program of action can be gotten under way. 

In connection with the more adequate support of the schools 
and the part which the federal government should play in it, 
there was frequent discussion in the Problems and Policies 
Committee as to the role of the Office of Education. The na¬ 
ture and extent of this problem were made much more evident 
by the annual report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for the year ending June 30, 1945, in which a very 
considerable expansion of the Office personnel was recom¬ 
mended, accompanied by a plan of reorganization. The need 
for something of this kind has been so evident for many years 
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that the Problems and Policies Committee at once passed a 
motion approving the Commissioner’s proposals in principle. 
It is hoped that on the basis of the evident need and the sup¬ 
port of numerous educational organizations, Congress may at 
long last lay the basis for an adequate United States Office of 
Education. 

The Problems and Policies Committee continued through¬ 
out the year to concern itself with the matter of universal 
military training after the war. The joint statement which 
the Committee and the Educational Policies Commission had 
adopted in March 1944 was later approved by the meeting of 
delegates from the constituent members of the Council and by 
letter ballot by the institutional members. This pronounce¬ 
ment, which thus became a major policy document of the Coun¬ 
cil, advocated the postponement of a decision on the proposal 
advocated by the military authorities as to peacetime universal 
military training until after the war. The implementation 
of the policy was left to the Committee on Youth Problems, 
whose activities will be discussed later in this report, 

The impending successful end of the war in Europe, has 
naturally raised a whole host of questions for the Committee 
to consider. First among these is the fruition of the work of 
the Armed Forces Institute and its interest to the schools 
and colleges of the country. The nature and extent of this 
program and the Council’s relations to it will be described 
elsewhere in this report. But the Problems and Policies Com¬ 
mittee has been so much impressed with the Importance and 
extent of this work that it requested the Council staff to 
assemble the fullest possible information concerning the post¬ 
hostilities program in order that the various educational 
organizations, including the accrediting agencies, may be made 
more fully acquainted with it, and in order that the schools 
and colleges may develop the most intelligent and effective 
means of dealing with the individual member of the armed 
forces who, after his discharge, wishes to avail himself of 
further educational opportunities. Already much of the time 
of the Council’s staff has been spent on this enlarging problem 
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and it now seems likely that it will be our number one concern 
during the next two or three years. 

In addressing ourselves to the solution of this problem It is 
apparent that we have something to learn from the armed 
forces themselves. It is stated quite freely on all hands that 
the schools and colleges may well employ methods of instruc¬ 
tion which have been found to be effective in the Army and 
Navy training and educational programs. In some instances 
these claims have reached extravagant heights only to be ques¬ 
tioned at least in part by others. 

Every consideration, therefore, urges that there be an im¬ 
partial evaluation of the experience of the armed forces in 
the techniques of teaching in both militp.ry and academic 
areas, ranging all the way from instruction in the use of the 
simplest to the most complicated mechanisms of war, in the 
selection of men for the great variety of tasks incident to 
modern warfare, and In the building of Individual and mass 
morale. At its meeting in March 1945, therefore, the Prob¬ 
lems and Policies Committee passed a resolution calling atten¬ 
tion to the urgent need for such a study and recommending 
that a strong appeal be made to secure funds with which to 
undertake it. Fortunately the cordial interest and coopera¬ 
tion of the Army and Navy have already been secured and it is 
hoped, therefore, that the necessary funds may be made avail¬ 
able in the early future. 

Whatever action proves possible with respect to this matter, 
a word of caution in closing discussion on this subject seems 
appropriate. The Army and Navy have had almost limitless 
funds with which to carry on their work. The cost of equip¬ 
ment and personnel were not limiting factors—a situation 
that civilian educators may once in a while dream about but 
never attain, Secondly, the factor of motivation in the in¬ 
dividual to learn was as strong as it could possibly be. He 
knew that failure to learn might easily mean his life. We 
cannot—of course we do not wish to—borrow this factor of 
self-preservation as a compelling motive for learning. But as 
educators we need to understand it and to work for something 
as nearly comparable to it in its strong appeal as possible. 
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III. War Activities 

The impact of the war on the work of the Council has been 
evident in all our activities these past five years. Personnel 
have been made available to the armed forces in substantial 
numbers; consultative services to governmental war agencies 
have been given on a continuing basis; regular and special 
publications have been distributed to war agencies in stagger- 
ing quantities. This is as it should be. The Council is proud 
of its record of service in the war effort—service to the gov¬ 
ernment and service to educational institutions and organiza¬ 
tions. 

Although every committee and commission of the Council, 
as well as the central staff, has been involved in this job, sev¬ 
eral activities merit special attention. 

RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

This past year has brought important developments in the 
relationship of higher education to the federal government. 
Some of these are still pifimarily related to the immediate 
needs of war; others have far-flung implications for higher 
education across the years ahead. Although this section of 
the report will deal, to a large extent, with the latter, some 
brief reference will be made to activities specifically related to 
the war. These include: the Army and Navy college training 
programs, national service legislation, and desirable contacts 
of institutions with former and prospective students now in 
the armed services. 

Army and Navy College Training Programs 

It was pointed out in last year’s report that serious curtail¬ 
ment of the Army Specialized Training Program was already 
in progress and that progressive curtailment w’ould be made 
in the V-12 program of the Navy. This statement is now 
an accomplished fact and the number of students in uniform 
on college and university campuses is now but 56,000 as com¬ 
pared with the peak of over 340,000 fifteen months ago. 
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This sharp reduction has not only created a serious financial 
situation for many of the colleges and universities from which 
the military programs have been withdrawn but has also shut 
off one potential source of trained personnel in the scientific 
and technological fields. 

Two other specific developments have taken place. On 
April 12, 1945, the Army conducted the second national 
examination for the selection of seventeen-year-olds for the 
Army Specialized Training Reserve Program. A gratifying 
number of high school seniors took the examination, passed it 
successfully, and under the reserve program are eligible for 
assignment to three to nine months of college education. The 
number who will take advantage of this opportunity is highly 
problematical. 

The Navy has planned the transfer of its V-12 program 
to the Navy Reserve Officers Training Corps. By the time 
this transfer is completed on November 1, 1945, the Navy 
programs will have been withdrawn from all but 51 of the 
131 institutions which had V-12 units. It is anticipated that 
approximately 24,000 men will be continued through NROTC 
for the duration of the war but that the number will decrease 
to 14,000 following the termination of hostilities. 

The Army has started preliminary studies looking toward 
the establishment of ROTC. The plans as yet are still in 
the formative stage. 

It is perhaps entirely too early to evaluate the experience 
of the Army and Navy in using the facilities of the colleges 
and universities in conducting these programs rather than in 
establishing their own facilities, as might have been done. 
Nevertheless it is certain even at this early date that the col¬ 
leges and universities went to whatever lengths were necessary 
in order to cooperate with the armed forces. The Army and 
Navy reimbursed the institutions on a fair basis. The train¬ 
ing which the men received, generally on an accelerated plan, 
seemed adequate for the various purposes but would doubt¬ 
less need to be examined carefully for its implications for 
civilian education. The colleges were glad to make these 
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contributions and sacrifices during the war. But the probable 
continuance of the officer training program in the colleges 
after the war, on a level far larger in number and more defi¬ 
nite in content than was the case with the ROTC prior to the 
war, is bound to raise some extremely serious problems for the 
institutions of higher education, including particularly the ex¬ 
tent to which they should devote themselves to the training 
of military personnel as against the education of students in 
the traditional fields of civilian service and liberal education. 

Training in Professional and Technological Fields 

At its meeting on June 14, 1944, the executive committee 
of the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government carefully reviewed the situation 
resulting from the discontinuance of student deferment other 
than for those men in medical, dental, osteopathic, veterinary, 
and divinity schools, A letter was addressed to the late 
president Roosevelt and to General Hershey summarizing 
the facts and urging “that the federal government take the 
necessary steps at once to assure an adequate number of 
qualified men for entrance into the medical and dental schools 
to keep such schools continually at maximum capacity.” No 
action was taken and as the war continued through the spring 
of 1945 the situation has grown acute. As a result of this atti¬ 
tude on the part of the Selective Service System, combined 
with the progressive liquidation of the Army and Navy col¬ 
lege training programs, the problem, as I stated last year, 
"is serious; a laissez faire policy is both dangerous and un¬ 
wise.” Although our concern at that time was primarily in 
terms of medicine and dentistry, the situation has now become 
equally acute in the technological fields due to the lengthening 
gap in the training of research and specialists in engineering, 
chemistry, physics, and other essential areas. 

On March 5, 1945 the Council called together representa¬ 
tives in the fields of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineer¬ 
ing, physics, chemistry, and biology to discuss the present sit¬ 
uation and to recommend possible courses of action. 
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The group met again with the Committee on the Relation¬ 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government on 
April 4, and the following actions were taken: 

1. That the Council be requested to compile and disseminate perti¬ 
nent information of shortages in training in the fields of medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, physics, and engineering; that these data 
be published in a regular issue of the bulletin, Higher Education and 
National Defense; and that copies be sent, with a covering letter, to 
such appropriate agencies as might use this information most effectively. 

2. That the committee leave to the several professional groups the 
responsibility of talcing such steps as they deem wise in the promotion 
of specific legislation. 

3. That the Council continue to contact such appropriate govern¬ 
ment agencies as arc concerned with this problem and urge them to 
take such steps as are necessary to relieve the present critical situation 
at the earliest possible time. 

Since this meeting Francis J. Brown of the Council staff has 
made a comprehensive analysis of the needs in the various 
professional, scientific, and technological fields, together with 
the exceedingly discouraging prospects for meeting these needs 
through the present limited enrollments of civilian students, 
mostly 4-F’s, in the universities and colleges. This informa¬ 
tion, more complete than anything of this nature hitherto 
brought together, will be issued jointly and widely distributed 
as a special issue of Higher Education and National Defense 
by the Council and the National Research Council. 

The American Council has been in contact with a number 
of government agencies urging the necessity of immediate 
action with respect to this situation. Two bills have been 
introduced by professional groups providing for the deferment 
of students through legislative action; the Ellender Bill, S. 
627, for students in preprofessional training in medicine and 
dentistry; and the McDonough Bill, H. R. 2827, for the 
deferment of students on a quota basis for students in the 
technological fields. It is impossible to predict at this time 
whether deferment may again be provided administratively 
through existing legislation, be made mandatory through new 
legislation, or whether the matter will be allowed to continue 
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to drift aimlessly. At the time this report is written Selec¬ 
tive Service has not changed the policies which I described 
a year ago as “largely concerned with supplying men for 
military duty almost without regard for other essential needs," 
As a result of this policy and the continuance of the war, the 
gap in training for essential industry and civilian pursuits has 
now become more and more acute. Unless some kind of in¬ 
telligent action is taken now, it will jeopardize not only the 
nation’s health, but also our economic and industrial recon¬ 
version and expansion in the postwar years. 

Education and Training for Veterans 

At the time of my last annual report. Public Law 346 (the 
GI bill) was in process of passage. As I pointed out in that 
report, the Council had from the first sought to give direc¬ 
tion to such legislation. On the basis of a referendum to 
500 colleges and universities, specific proposals were formu¬ 
lated and transmitted to appropriate committees of Con¬ 
gress. During the six weeks between the submission of my 
report and the passage of the bill, members of the Council 
staff and representatives of other school and university 
organizations cooperating with the Council, conferred with 
representatives of the veterans’ associations and of the Con¬ 
gressional committees. During the time that the bill was on 
the floor of the House, the constituent members of the Coun¬ 
cil, meeting in Washington, drafted specific resolutions for 
modifications in the legislation. Through this process many 
of the recommendations that the Council had consistently 
supported were incorporated in the act. 

Immediately after the passage of the act the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Edu¬ 
cation to the Federal Government formulated a series of 
“suggested procedures in the administration of education for 
veterans under the GI bill,” which were submitted to General 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs. These recom¬ 
mendations included proposals for; the establishment of 
minimum standards for approval of institutions by the des¬ 
ignated state agencies; the appointment by the Veterans 
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Administration of a technical advisory committee on appro- 
priate compensation to educational institutions; and the des¬ 
ignation of a person selected on the basis of suggested edu¬ 
cational qualifications to assist the Veterans Administration 
in the administration of the educational provisions of the act. 
At the same time a letter was sent to the chief education officer 
in each state, emphasizing the serious responsibility that was 
placed upon him in the approval of institutions. 

Throughout the succeeding months, the Council has con¬ 
tinued its deep concern in the interpretation and administra- 
tion of the provisions of this act. It has assisted the national 
office of the Veterans Administration, at its request, in set¬ 
ting up administrative policies and procedures. It has urged 
state departments of education to accept seriously their re¬ 
sponsibility for determining which educational institutions 
within the state shall be approved for participation in the 
training of veterans under the GI bill. Through individual 
and group conferences with representatives of the Veterans 
Administration and through formal communications, the 
Council has consistently urged that the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion pay the cost of instruction to the institutions—a policy 
which we believe is in accord with the intent of the Congress. 
In all of these representations to the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion, the Council has had the full cooperation and support of 
member associations concerned with this problem. 

Several unfortunate Inconsistencies still persist In adminis¬ 
trative policies regarding veterans' education. One is the 
wide divergence in procedures under Public Laws 16 and 346. 
To some degree, this is inevitable due to the phraseology 
of the acts, but such differences in wording cannot justify the 
fact that the Veterans Administration is paying, for example, 
in many institutions a different amount for the instruction of 
two students in the same course, one amount under Public 
Law 16, another under Public Law 346. Another serious 
inconsistency is the differential that exists in payment to 
publicly controlled institutions as compared with payment to 
privately controlled schools and colleges. 
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Instead of immediately establishing the principle, stated in 
the law, of payment of fair and reasonable costs of instruc¬ 
tion, institutions have been compelled by regulations of the 
Veterans Administration to elect one of four alternatives: 
(1) the "established fees” which, in many public Institutions 
are only incidental fees and do not include the cost of in¬ 
struction; (2) the nonresidence fee; (3) a maximum pro¬ 
vided for but not insisted upon as a national policy; and (4) 
an amount negotiated by contract. The failure of the Vet¬ 
erans Administration to establish a clear-cut national policy, 
recognizing that veterans’ education is a national and not a 
local responsibility, has made institutions subject to local pres¬ 
sures. To avoid any possible criticism, many publicly con¬ 
trolled schools and colleges have accepted veterans at estab¬ 
lished fees so low as to force the state to bear the major 
share of the cost while a privately controlled institution in 
the same state collects up to $500 per year per man for the 
same service. Such inconsistencies should be eliminated either 
by administrative procedure or, if necessary, by changes in the 
legislation. 

On October 8, 1944, at the request of the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration, the Council submitted interpretations of the GI 
bill dealing with: payment to part-time students and for short¬ 
term courses; the policy to be followed in accepting proof 
that the veteran's education was interrupted (for men who 
had passed their 25 th birthday at the time of induction) ; and 
definition of "an ordinary school year.” 

Almost from the passage of the act various amendments 
have been proposed. These have been under study by the 
Committee on Relationships and at its meeting on April 4 and 
5 of this year, definite action was taken on each of the amend¬ 
ments which were at that time before the 79th Congress. 
The action of the committee was transmitted by letter to the 
members of the appropriate committees of both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and to the Veterans 
Administration. 

Some of these proposed amendments provide for liberaliza- 
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tion of the educational provisions of the bill without regard 
to the possible disservice that such liberalization may be to 
the veterans. An illustration is the proposed amendment, 
H. R. 2601, which would authorize the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion to pay the full established fees up to the present maxi¬ 
mum of $500 for any course of short, intensive training of 
less than 30 weeks in length (“an ordinary school year"). 
In the discussions it has been said that if the institution can 
provide an intensive course in six weeks and the tuition is 
$500, the Veterans Administration should pay the full amount 
of the tuition. Since schools operating for profit are ap¬ 
proved by state agencies, usually without inspection, and often 
without proper discrimination, such an amendment would sub¬ 
ject the veteran to high-powered salesmanship by representa¬ 
tives of these institutions. This amendment removes from the 
legislation the whole principle of maximum payment and with¬ 
out adequate state supervision opens the door for exploita¬ 
tion of the veterans unparalleled in history. 

An amendment which the committee strongly endorses is a 
modification of section 1505 of the act, which provides for 
the deduction of all payments under Public Law 346 from 
any later adjusted compensation enacted by the Congress. It 
is the judgment of the committee that payments to institutions 
for education and training under the act should not be de¬ 
ductible from a future possible "bonus,” since payments to 
hospitals for their services are not deductible. 

Two other acts passed by the 78th Congress providing edu¬ 
cation and training for veterans. Public Laws 16 and 113, 
have also been given serious consideration by the committee. 
These acts provide education and training for the disabled. 
With the rapid increase in casualties, the number of veterans 
in colleges and universities under these two acts is approach¬ 
ing the number under the GI bill. The committee has spe¬ 
cifically recommended that the same financial policy be fol¬ 
lowed in relation to institutions in the case of veterans under 
all of these acts. 

The number of veterans in colleges and universities through 
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the provisions of federal legislation is still less than 25,000. 
While this number is disappointing to those who anticipated 
a large influx of veterans as a result of such legislation, it is 
in another sense fortunate that the number of veterans has 
remained small. It has provided an unusual opportunity on 
the part of the veterans’ agencies to develop administrative 
policies and procedures; it has given institutions time to plan 
their policies and programs to be of maximum service to vet¬ 
erans; and it has given a “laboratory experience" through 
which to appraise potential amendments to the original act. 
This period has for the most part been wisely used and the 
period from now until the end of hostilities will give opportu¬ 
nity for such modifications of policies and procedures as will 
make it possible for both government and institutions to 
render maximum service when the larger numbers return fol¬ 
lowing final victoiy. 

During the year fifteen regular issues of the bulletin, 
Higher Education and National Defense, numbers 67 through 
81, including two special issues and two supplements, were 
published. The regular printing of each issue of the bulletin 
is now 8,500, of which approximately 1,000 copies are sent 
overseas to military personnel, enlisted personnel as well as 
education officers. Through the bulletin the Council has 
sought to maintain a continuous channel for the interpreta¬ 
tion of federal policies affecting higher education. 

ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 

From the beginning of the war the Council has been espe¬ 
cially concerned with the matter of aiding schools and col¬ 
leges to deal realistically with the problem of counseling serv¬ 
ice men and women regarding their educational plans and pro¬ 
grams, and of evaluating the credentials of training and study 
which they present. The first step taken in this area was to 
issue, with the endorsement and cooperation of various edu¬ 
cational and accrediting agencies, statements of policy for the 
guidance of institutions. These statements are summarized 
in my previous annual reports. As a means of aiding in- 
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stitutions to put these policies into effect further steps havt 
been taken during the past year. The most important o; 
these steps are summarized here. 

The Development of Information Forms for Counseling 
Service Alen and Women 

In cooperation with representatives of the armed forces and 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, the Council has 
sought to provide a means by which colleges and universities 
could give educational counsel to present and prospective stu¬ 
dents while they are still in service. Such counseling is of 
very great importance in the light of the unprecedented edu¬ 
cational program planned by the armed forces for inactive 
theaters of operation. The period of waiting between the 
cessation of hostilities in a given theater and the return of 
men for demobilization will be months and for some perhaps 
a year or more. If this waiting time is to be used wisely, it 
is highly desirable that institutions give specific counsel through 
a tentative evaluation of credits and recommendations re¬ 
garding specific courses and fields of study. The armed 
forces have prepared USAFI Form 47, have made it available 
through education officers throughout the world, and have 
established procedures whereby the individual may supply the 
information, have it certified by his commanding officer, and 
sent directly to the educational institution in which the individ¬ 
ual wishes to enroll upon his return to civilian life. The form 
provides also for the institution to request USAFI to arrange 
for such examinations as the individual or the institution 
deems desirable. 

In an issue of the bulletin, Higher Education and National 
Defense (No. 74), a copy of this form was sent to registrars. 
The institutions were urged to contact those men and women 
in the armed forces who had expressed an interest in the in¬ 
stitution or who were former students, and to suggest to them 
that they fill out the forms and mail them to the school or col¬ 
lege of their choice. The Council has also cooperated with the 
armed forces in the revision of the discharge forms in order 
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that they would contain the necessary information regard¬ 
ing the individual’s previous educational experience and mili¬ 
tary experience to assist in the evaluation of credit for those 
who had not filled out Form 47 while in service. 

The Preparation of a Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services 

As a means of aiding schools and colleges in determining 
the appropriate recognition to be given not only for the off- 
duty educational programs provided by the Army and Navy, 
but also for the training programs in the several branches of 
the armed forces, a special project was set up under the aus¬ 
pices of the Council’s Committee on Accrediting Procedures, 
A. J. Brumbaugh, chairman, for the preparation of a 
manual that would contain precise descriptions of the specialist 
training courses, off-duty educational courses and programs, 
and the specialist jobs held by servicemen. This project has 
developed both in magnitude and in importance far beyond 
our original expectations. The scope of the Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services 
has been extended not only to include descriptions and evalua¬ 
tions of the service courses and service schools of the armed 
forces, and of the off-duty educational programs of the sev¬ 
eral branches of the services, but also to contain a description 
of the examinations prepared by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute with recommended norms for the examina¬ 
tions, recommendations as to the use of the examinations, 
and descriptions and recommendations of the training courses 
of the Maritime Service, and the posthostilities educational 
programs that are being established in centers abroad. 

The materials prepared by George P. Tuttle and his staff 
at the University of Illinois in 1944 amounted to approxi¬ 
mately 900 loose-leaf pages. We are printing a total of 
27,000 sets of these materials and have already received 
orders for more than 24,000 sets. Arrangements were made 
with Mr. Tuttle and his staff to continue the project until 
September 1, 1945. It is now anticipated that additional 
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time will be required to complete the work involved in the 
analysis of training programs and in the preparation of ap¬ 
propriate descriptive and evaluative statements. 

The point of view emphasized throughout the Guide is that 
“it is more important to examine the individual’s competence 
than to review the courses he has taken as a basis for assign¬ 
ing credit." The multiplicity of formal training courses, as 
Well as the specialized nature of many of these courses, makes 
it virtually impossible, however, to prepare well validated 
examinations that will measure with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy the serviceman’s achievement, The Guide is an 
important means of aiding institutions to evaluate these spe¬ 
cialized courses in relation to their own curricula and to the 
educational objectives of the veterans who apply for credit. 
The Guide will also be a means of maintaining a reasonable 
degree of consistency among institutions as to the type and 
amount of credit which they grant, The description of the 
training courses and programs in specialized vocational fields 
will, furthermore, be of help to employers in evaluating the 
competence of veterans who apply for jobs in fields requiring 
specialized training. 

As was previously reported, this project was originally 
underwritten by contributions from nineteen of the regional 
and national accrediting and educational associations. The 
funds thus provided were adequate to pay for the services 
of the technical staff, but the amount was not large enough 
to cover the actual cost of printing and distribution of the 
materials. It was necessary, therefore, to set a subscription 
rate of $2.00 for the materials prepared in 1944. Since the 
contributions made by the national and regional associations 
have been exhausted, and since no other funds for under¬ 
writing the project were available, the subscription rate for 
the materials prepared in 1945 has been set at $3.00. If the 
number of subscriptions in 1945 is comparable to those re¬ 
ceived in 1944, it will be possible to carry the project to com¬ 
pletion on the basis of the returns from the 1945 subscriptions. 

The Council has received many communications stating that 
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the Guide has proved to be of great value. The preparation 
of the Guide is an excellent illustration of effective coopera¬ 
tion on the part of educational institutions and associations in 
an endeavor to solve an important educational problem of a 
national character. 

The Preparation of a Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools 

In the fall of 1944, conferences with representatives of 
the armed forces and with representatives of colleges, univer¬ 
sities, and professional schools disclosed the need for infor¬ 
mation concerning colleges and universities which could be 
used by the educational ofRcers who counsel men and women 
in the armed services. The first step in supplying this infor¬ 
mation was to reprint 12,000 copies of the 1940 edition of 
American Universities and Colleges. Since this volume is 
not completely up to date, and since it Includes only accredited 
institutions, it was decided to publish a supplementary volume 
providing information on all institutions listed in the Edu¬ 
cational Directory 1944-45 of the Office of Education. The 
new volume, scheduled for publication in October, has been 
given the title, A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Profes¬ 
sional Schools in the United States. It is edited by Carter V. 
Good at the University of Cincinnati. 

The data to be included in this volume are being secured 
by the use of a carefully prepared questionnaire covering the 
type, size, and location of the institution, the calendar, pol¬ 
icies regarding admission of veterans, special plans for the 
Instruction of veterans, the curricula and departments or areas 
of specialization, costs, health services, housing arrangements, 
vocational advisory services, student aid, recreational pro¬ 
gram and physical education, and special rules and regulations 
affecting the veteran. These materials will be presented in 
tabular form and will be organized in terms of the curricula 
and programs offered by the institutions. Junior colleges, 
four-year colleges, teachers’ colleges, and normal schools will 
be included in one section because their curricula are in many 
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respects similar in nature, Information concerning the pro. 
fessional schools will be included in a separate section under 
appropriate categories. One section, for example, will be 
devoted to medical schools, another to law schools, and so on. 

It is our belief that the volume will be of use to counseling 
officers in civilian institutions as well as to those in the armed 
services. 

EDITORIAL STAFF FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 

INSTITUTE 

One of the most interesting services which the Council has 
rendered to the armed forces during the last two years has 
been the sponsorship of the editorial staff for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Under contract with the War 
Department, the Council has set up a staff in Washington to 
bring together the teaching materials necessary for the ex¬ 
tensive educational program throughout the world. The 
Army has indicated to our staff the type of materials required 
for off-duty education and for the Army Education Program 
which follows the end of hostilities in Europe. In selecting 
and editing these books, the Council has had the full coopera¬ 
tion of government agencies, authors, publishers, and teach¬ 
ers and administrators in schools and colleges. 

These materials have been printed for the government in 
almost unbelievable quantities. During the present year 
more than 18 million copies of education manuals—text¬ 
books at all levels—have been delivered or are on order. On 
March 31, 1945 the formal enrollments through USAFI and 
its branches for Army and Navy were 517,103. Thousands 
of other soldiers, sailors, and marines are using these mate¬ 
rials in group classes or for informal study. This is indeed 
evidence of the interest which the men and women in our 
armed forces have in education. 

Although few civilian educators have seen the reprints of 
standards texts, self-teaching books, correspondence courses, 
course outlines, etc., which are being used in the military 
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programs, I believe that they would be impressed with the 
extent and quality of the materials. 

During the past year, the continuing work of the staff 
under the Council's contract has been carrying through to 
completion the publication of self-teaching texts, reprints of 
high school and college texts, and new materials developed 
on recommendations of the Council's Committee on a Design 
for General Education. In addition, there have been continu¬ 
ing projects on the Spoken Language series and music books. 
Since May 1, 1944 the staff has had supervision of several 
new projects. These include the Literacy Training Program, 
reprints especially for the Army Education Program, Course 
Outlines, Correspondence Courses, Small Business Series, and 
miscellaneous projects. 

The self-teaching projects included 75 books for 52 sepa¬ 
rate courses, of which all but six have been published. The 
reprints of standard high school and college textbooks have 
all been completed with one exception. In May 1944 the 
staff was asked to survey fields of vocational agriculture, 
trades and technical education, and business education. 
This survey resulted in the reprinting of 55 education man¬ 
uals, covering 44 courses, primarily for use in the Army Edu¬ 
cation Program. This survey was made through vocational 
schools and specialists, agricultural schools and specialists, 
and business schools and specialists. All but one of these 
education manuals have been published. 

Since June 1944 the staff has been editing instructors' 
course outlines developed for the Army Education Program. 
Of 205 course outlines, five have not yet been received from 
the course compilers. With few exceptions, alt others have 
been delivered to Army Education Branch for publication. 

The spoken language courses were developed by the edi¬ 
torial staff in cooperation with the Language Unit of Array 
Education Branch. Textbook authors assisted the staff in 
the preparation of four language courses, of which the pub¬ 
lication of French and Italian has been finished, leaving Por¬ 
tuguese and Spanish to be published fairly soon. The remain- 
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ing courses have been entrusted to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, who continue to work directly with the 
Language Unit of Army Education Branch. 

Two courses in music have been developed under the 
supervision of the staff with the cooperation of the Music 
Committee of the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Wel¬ 
fare and Recreation. How to Sing and Read Music, with 
its accompanying records prepared at the Music Recording 
Laboratory of the Library of Congress, was published last 
fall. How to Listen to Music is being similarly developed 
with the cooperation of Professor Roy Welch of Princeton 
University. The records are in the process of preparation. 

On November 1, 1944 the staff was asked by Army Edu¬ 
cation Branch to supervise the preparation of sixty corre¬ 
spondence course syllabi to accompany education manuals. 
Names of course compilers were secured from publishers or 
authors of the books concerned, and work started. As of this 
date, nineteen finished manuscripts have been submitted for 
publication. It is expected that the project will be completed 
by the first of September 1945. 

In May 1944 the staff was asked to take over the editorial 
supervision of a series of twenty books on the operation of 
various small businesses developed by the Department of 
Commerce. Nineteen manuscripts were to be prepared by 
the Department of Commerce, and one commercial publisher 
was asked to make a reprint of a previously published text. 
The series, two volumes of which are ready, includes manuals 
of establishing and operating such businesses as a metal work¬ 
ing shop, grocery store, automobile repair shop, retail bakery, 
beauty shop, real estate and insurance business, shoe repair 
shop, and others. The Department of Commerce will issue 
civilian editions of these books. 

In addition to the continuing and new projects noted above, 
the staff has been called upon frequently by Army Education 
Branch to act In an advisory capacity. These requests have 
been in the nature of surveys of recommended materials for 
special courses and reference libraries. The staff has assisted 
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the Graphic Aids Section in its development of graphic mate¬ 
rials for use in the Army Education Program. The staff has 
also acted as a reviewing agency for the end-of-course tests 
developed by Army Education Branch. 

In the summer of 1944, the staff was asked to supervise 
the preparation of materials for use in the Literacy Training 
Program under the Army Education Program. These mate¬ 
rials were prepared by Major Paul Witty of Army Edu¬ 
cation Branch, and John B. Clark of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. The materials consisting of an arithmetic workbook, 
reading text, workbook, teacher’s manual, and flash cards, 
were all published during the fall of 1944, 

The staff was asked to implement courses proposed by the 
Council’s Committee on a Design for General Education for 
Members of the Armed Forces. This meant the preparation 
of a considerable number of new self-teaching materials, usu¬ 
ally in the form of study guides to accompany reprints of 
standard texts. In one case, the course in philosophy, en¬ 
tirely new self-teaching courses were developed. All mate¬ 
rials implementing the McConnell committee recommenda¬ 
tions were prepared by college specialists recommended by 
the committee, and submitted to competent educational au¬ 
thorities for review. As a result, the staff was unable to 
recommend the publication of the materials developed in the 
fields of international relations, oral and written communica¬ 
tion, marriage and the family, and vocational guidance. All 
of these projects were dropped although the vocational guid¬ 
ance work was afterwards developed under the supervision 
of Army Education Branch. Of the study guides prepared 
for this program, those for physical science, American insti¬ 
tutions, problems of American life, and appreciation of art, 
as well as the philosophy which was written de novo, have 
not yet been published. 

Russell F. Neale, on leave from the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, assumed directorship of the editorial staff of the 
Armed Forces Institute on the first of June 1944, replacing 
William E. Spaulding, who returned to Houghton Mifflin 
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Company. Mr. Neale resigned on January 15, 1945, to be¬ 
come president of the Pitman Publishing Corporation, and 
W. L, Parker became director. Mr. Parker resigned on 
February 15, 1945, the directorship being assumed, on a part- 
time basis, by Donald J. Shank of the Council staff. 

SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 

The problem of surplus war property is of vital impor¬ 
tance to educational institutions. Surpluses are mounting 
rapidly and it has been estimated that civilian-type goods ap¬ 
proximating ten billion dollars in value will be disposed of 
in the domestic market. Accessibility to surpluses can be of 
very great assistance to education in its postwar program of 
improvement and expansion as well as in its current activities. 

The Baruch-Hancock report published in February 1944 
included the recommendation that an administrator of surplus 
properties be appointed to deal with the many problems .aris¬ 
ing out of surpluses. In accordance with this recommenda¬ 
tion and pending legislation by Congress, the President, by 
Executive Order No. 9425, appointed a Surplus War Prop¬ 
erty Administrator who Issued basic regulations governing the 
disposal of surpluses and designated certain federal agencies 
as disposal agencies. 

Early in March 1944, a conference of approximately thirty 
national educational and lay organizations was held under 
the sponsorship of the Office of Education to discuss 
this problem. Recommendations were made urging legisla¬ 
tors to consider the needs of cduc.ation in the distribution of 
surpluses. At a meeting on March 20, recommendations deal¬ 
ing with priorities and methods of allocation of surplus prop¬ 
erty were made and later submitted to the Surplus War Prop¬ 
erty Administrator. 

Following the conference of March 20, the Commissioner 
of Education, at the suggestion of the Surplus War Prop¬ 
erty Administrator, appointed an Advisory Committee rep¬ 
resentative of all levels of education to work with the Office 
of Education and the Surplus War Property Administrator 
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in the formulating of policies and procedures. The Council 
is represented on this committee by J. Harold Goldthorpe of 
the Council staff. A small 'working committee was designated 
to maintain close liaison with the Surplus War Property Ad¬ 
ministrator and later the Surplus Property Board. 

On April 6 the Council sponsored a conference to give 
further consideration to this matter. The recommendations 
agreed upon at this conference were published in a special 
issue of Higher Education and National Defense dated June 
5, 1944. Particular emphasis was placed on equal treatment 
of tax-supported and privately-controlled, tax-exempt insti¬ 
tutions. 

In September Congress enacted Public Law 457, Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, under which a Surplus Property Board 
of three members was established. The fact that Congress 
took cognizance of the recommendations of the Council and 
other organizations is evidenced in the provisions of section 
13 of the act. This section states that “the Board shall pro¬ 
scribe regulations for the disposition of surplus property to 
States and their political subdivisions and instrumentalities, 
and to tax-supported and non-profit institutions, and shall 
determine on the basis of need what transfers shall be made." 
It further states that the Board, in formulating regulations, 
shall provide “to the extent feasible”: 

A. That surplus property that is appropriate for school, classroom 
and other educational use may be sold or leased to tax-sup¬ 
ported educational institutions and to other non-profit educa¬ 
tional institutions which have been held exempt from taxation 
under section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

B. That, in fixing the sale or lease value of surplus property, "the 
Board shall take into consideration any benefit which has ac¬ 
crued or may accrue to the United States from the use of such 
property” by educational institutions. 

C. That surplus property shall be disposed of so as to afford non¬ 
profit or tax-supported educational institutions "an opportunity 
to fulfill, in the public interest, their legitimate needs.” 

D. That any property determined to have no commercial value 
may be donated to educational institutions. 
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Since the passage of the act, the Office of Education Ad¬ 
visory Committee has submitted two reports to the Sur¬ 
plus Property Board. Pertinent sections of these reports 
were published in Surplus Property Neivsletter, No. 2, issued 
by the Council. The Board has indicated its desire to co¬ 
operate actively with the Office of Education. On March 
19, 1945 Mr. Gillette, chairman of the Board, addressed a 
letter to Paul V. McNutt, head of the Federal Security 
Agency, which consists of the Office of Education and the 
Public Health Service, in which he requested that the agency 
assist the Board in carrying out the provisions of section 13 
of the act through the performance of certain functions, 
mainly in supplying information to eligible institutions, en¬ 
couraging them to ascertain their needs, establishing criteria 
to be used in determining estimates of need, and approving 
applications for the purchase of surplus property, and collect¬ 
ing and summarizing data generally helpful to the Board. 
Funds will be made available to the Office of Education for 
this purpose but definite plans have not as yet been announced, 
In order to assist colleges and universities by providing 
current information with respect to the surplus disposal pro¬ 
gram, the Council and the Educational Buyers Association 
have joined in a cooperative enterprise to issue the Surplus 
Property Newsletter to which I referred previously. Bert C. 
Ahrens, executive secretary of the Association, was authorized 
by his executive committee to devote approximately one-half 
of his time, for a period of three months, to work on this 
complex problem. The Newsletter is sent to presidents and 
business officers of all colleges and universities as well as to 
state superintendents of education, state library extension di¬ 
rectors, and superintendents and city librarians in cities of 
100,000 or more population. It supplies up-to-date infor¬ 
mation relative to the policies and regulations of the Surplus 
Property Board as they affect education. Wherever practical, 
specific buying opportunities are suggested. Members of the 
Council staff and the officers of the Educational Buyers As¬ 
sociation are now evaluating developments in this field to 
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determine the most effective means of coordination of effort 
in assembling and distributing information and in giving di¬ 
rection to the development of policies. 

Changes in administration of the government agency and 
other factors have caused delay. But the next six months 
are expected to be most important in the development of the 
surplus property disposal program of the government, It is 
understood that the law will be revised in some particulars 
in the direction of simplification of administration. Official 
and influential unofficial attitudes in Washington have been 
sympathetic to the idea of using surpluses to assist education. 
It is hoped that, when surpluses become available in the great 
quantities predicted, these attitudes will have been reflected 
in workable policies and regulations. 

EDUCATION OF WAR PRISONERS 

About a year ago the Council was approached by repre¬ 
sentatives of the International Red Cross Committee, the 
War Prisoners Aid of the World Committee of the YMCA, 
and the National Catholic Welfare Conference for assistance 
in developing an educational program for war prisoners in 
this country. After conferences with officers of the staff of 
the Provost Marshal General, the Council created a Com¬ 
mittee on the Education of War Prisoners with George B, 
Zehmer of the University of Virginia as chairman. Two con¬ 
ferences have been held and many of the committee members 
have visited prisoner of war camps. 

Under the terms of the Geneva Convention, the retaining 
power agrees to permit educational opportunities for prison¬ 
ers. The Council’s committee, therefore, sent invitations to a 
number of colleges and universities, asking them to establish 
educational relationships with neighboring camps. In general, 
this has involved assistance in buying or borrowing educational 
materials for programs already under way in the camps. In 
some cases arrangements have been made for correspondence 
courses. 

Although the Council has worked primarily with camps in 
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this country, we believe that this effort has influenced the 
treatment of United States prisoners in Germany, Evidence 
is available that supplies of books and teaching materials 
reached many of the camps in which our men were held. I 
recently had the pleasant experience of examining the school 
records of one camp of United States prisoners near Berlin. 
An enterprising young officer had set up a school which, in its 
handwritten catalogue, recorded the regulations of the school, 
class schedule, and the academic background of the faculty. 
This school operated only tw'o months when the prisoners were 
liberated. 

INTERNATIONAL ElIUCATION AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 

The Council is now engaged in a very extensive program of 
activities and studies in the held of international education and 
cultural relations, partly through funds made available by the 
United States Government and the remainder from various 
other sources. Several of these projects are organized under 
special committees whose activities will be described later in 
this section, Others have been undertaken under the auspices 
of the Council's general Committee on International Educa¬ 
tion and Cultural Relations, Herman B. Wells, chairman. 

In view of the mounting interest in this country in the pro¬ 
posed international office of education and cultural affairs, the 
Council secured the assistance of I. L. Kandel in writing an 
excellent report for the State Department entitled United 
States Activities in International Cultural Relations. This 
report is now in press and will be distributed by the Council. 

Also the Council secured 250 copies of the English transla¬ 
tion of P, Rossello's book. Forerunners of the International 
Bureau of Education, for distribution to Interested persons in 
the United States. Dr. Rossello has served for a number of 
years as assistant director of the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva. 

These and other activities, including Walter M. Kotschnig’s 
article in The Educational Record for July 1944, have 
aided interested persons to consider the problem of a possible 
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future international office of education and cultural activities. 
Both the International Bureau of Education in Geneva and the 
International Commission on Intellectual Cooperation, with 
its executive branch, the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation in Paris, performed noteworthy but necessarily 
limited service in the period between the two world wars. 
Moreover, during the present war, the Bureau carried on a 
very useful service among war prisoners in Europe and the 
liberation of France will undoubtedly permit the Institute 
once more to resume its activities in Paris. 

Nevertheless it is now clear that a new and thoroughly com¬ 
prehensive organization with adequate facilities is needed as 
a great stabilizing influence in the postwar period. “Educa¬ 
tional," "cultural,'' and "intellectual" activities in the interna¬ 
tional field are, after all, aspects of a single inclusive field of 
effort and should not be carried on by two or more related but 
somewhat competing international organizations. 

It is, therefore, gratifying that the United States State De¬ 
partment a year ago sent a delegation to London to confer 
with the Ministers of Education in a number of allied 
countries with a view to the possible establishment of an inter¬ 
national organization in the field of educational and cultural 
relations. Since that time the State Department has aided in 
promoting the consideration of this very worthy objective. In 
the development of such an organization I trust that the func¬ 
tion of the rehabilitation of school plants and other educa¬ 
tional facilities, important as they are, will not be allowed to 
overshadow the even more basic and long-time needs of inter¬ 
national cooperation in educational and cultural matters. 
International understanding is as necessary to peaceful and 
successful international relations as education is to the success¬ 
ful conduct of local and national government here at home. I 
hope that events so shape themselves that the nations of the 
world may make a large investment in this form of insurance 
against future wars. 

In this connection it is interesting but disconcerting to note 
that in the recent proposals for a world organization agreed 
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upon by Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and the United States 
at Dumbarton Oaks there is no mention of international edu- 
cation or cultural relations. To be sure, in the proposed Inter¬ 
national charter, there are vague phrases providing for inter¬ 
national activities of an economic and social character under 
a subsidiary organization known as the Economic and Social 
Council. Thus we seem about to commit the same funda¬ 
mental mistake as characterized the Covenant of the League 
of Nations in not making specific provision for international 
activities in the field of education and cultural cooperation. 

With this situation in mind I am happy to state that the 
Executive Committee, after a canvass of the constituent organ¬ 
izations belonging to the Council, passed the following resolu¬ 
tion which was transmitted to the American delegation now 
participating in the international conference at San Francisco: 

In accordance with opinions e.xpresscd in ballots from representatives 
of 59 constituent organizations belonging to the American Council of 
Education, the Executive Committee of the Council, meeting in Wash¬ 
ington May 4, 1945 strongly urges the American delegation at the San 
P'rancisco Conference to support specific provisions for an international 
office of education and cultural relations as an integral part of an inter¬ 
national organization. Provision for this office will give due recogni¬ 
tion both to the importance of cultural interchange in the maintenance 
of world peace and to the role of education in promoting the inter¬ 
change. It will, moreover, avoid the great confusion which for twenty 
years prior to the outbreak of the present war has resulted from the 
division between two international organizations of responsibilities for 
the closely related fields of education and intellectual cooperation. 

The American Council on Education was honored by the 
State Department in being designated as one of the forty-two 
national organizations to send consultants to the United Na¬ 
tions Conference at San Francisco. Chairman Wells, Howard 
E. Wilson, the secretary of the Committee on International 
Education and Cultural Relations, Helen C. Hurley of our 
staff, and I will represent the Council at the Conference. Carl 
H. Milam of the American Library Association will join our 
group later. I assure you that our consultants at San 
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Francisco will faithfully represent the point of view outlined 
in the above resolution and help, in cooperation with the other 
consultants, to secure if possible appropriate recognition of 
educational and cultural cooperation in the forthcoming char¬ 
ter for the United Nations organization. 

education in the ARABIC-SPEAKING COUNTRIES OF THE 
NEAR EAST 

The American Council on Education recently made arrange¬ 
ments through financial assistance from the Department of 
State, Division of Cultural Cooperation, to study the pro¬ 
visions for education in the Arabic-speaking countries of the 
Near East. Work will begin with the arrival of the director, 
Roderic D. Matthews, on the field shortly after May 1, 194S. 
Matta Akrawi, on leave from High Teachers' Training Col¬ 
lege, Bagdad, has been invited to join the staff. The countries 
to be studied are Egypt, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Leba¬ 
non, and Syria. Field work is expected to be completed by 
September 1, 1946 and a report will be published in English 
and in Arabic. A conference of twenty-five persons interested 
and experienced in education in this area was held on April 11, 
1945 in Washington, to consider the general aspects of the 
study and to give the members of the survey staff the benefit 
of their advice and experience in this interesting and increas¬ 
ingly important area of the world. 

The survey is an example of the many ways in which the 
whole world can benefit from an exchange of information 
about the character and facilities for education in any part of 
the globe. As a result of the study, the educational needs of 
those countries should be more apparent to themselves while 
other nations will benefit from a description of the contribu¬ 
tions which these old but less known parts of the world are 
making to educational thought and practice, 

Governmental Policies 

The international activities of an educational nature en¬ 
gaged in by the Council through contracts with the Office of 
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the Coordinator oi Inter-American Affairs and with the Di¬ 
vision of Cultural Cooperation of the State Department are 
of course only a portion of the total program of cultural and 
educational cooperation in which these two federal agencies 
have been engaging, largely with Latin American countries. 

It seems likely, however, that legislation authorizing the ex¬ 
tension of the program to other parts of the world will be 
considered by Congress in the early future. In the meantime 
limited funds have been made available from general appro¬ 
priations to meet especially pressing needs in this area in other 
than Latin American countries. 

From the beginning, the Coordinator’s Office and the State 
Department have been faced with the question of the extent 
to which they would endeavor to operate these international 
activities directly or whether it might not prove wiser to farm 
them out by contract to certain voluntary organizations which 
for years have borne the brunt of activities in this field and 
which should, therefore, be in an especially good position to 
undertake them. 

Both the Coordinator’s Office and the State Department 
have as a matter of fact pursued both policies, and will prob¬ 
ably continue to do so. Naturally, however, there will always 
be a strong temptation, and perhaps insistence from certain 
quarters, for the governmental agencies with increasing experi¬ 
ence to take over the administration of these programs com¬ 
pletely, There are, however, strong reasons why a considerable 
portion of these activities should continue to be carried on by 
national voluntary organizations, such as the American 
Library Association, the Institute of International Education, 
and the American Council on Education. After considering 
the matter at length the representatives of the major organ¬ 
izations, including the Council, which have so far been in¬ 
volved in this program submitted a statement to the Division 
of Cultural Cooperation of the State Department in May, 
1945 which contained the following recommendations: 

They strongly recommend that, in the operation of any Government- 
supported program of international cultural relations, recourse should 
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be had so far as possible to non-governmental agencies, non-commercial 
in character, representative of American interests in their respective 
fields, whose objectives are purely educational, scholarly, and scientific, 
and whose experience qualifies them to serve the Government within 
their respective fields of activity. 

They point out that the organizations which they represent are rec¬ 
ognized in the United States and in other countries as representative 
of their respective areas of interest on a national scale, and that they 
have had continuous experience in the promotion of international in¬ 
tellectual and cultural relations for more than a quarter of a century. 
They also point out that they have had experience in conducting cul¬ 
tural relations operations in the inter-American area on behalf of Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, through the expenditure of Government funds. 

Lying back of these recommendations is also the feeling 
widely held that in this country the administration of educa¬ 
tional activities, even when supported by the federal govern¬ 
ment, should be dispersed and that we should not pursue 
policies in the field of international educational and cultural 
cooperation which open us to the charge that these activities 
are conducted for political or diplomatic ends. 

I am glad to say that these considerations have been re¬ 
ceived most sympathetically both in the Coordinator's Office 
and at the State Department. I hope that nothing occurs 
to modify the present policy of conducting these activities 
largely in cooperation with national voluntary agencies which 
are so vitally interested in the program. 

IV. Commissions and Committees 

The Council now has more than thirty standing commis¬ 
sions and committees responsible for consideration of a 
variety of educational issues. In recent years the increase in 
number of these committees has been discussed seriously by 
the Executive Committee. Some people have felt that the 
organization of the Council should be streamlined, so that all 
activities would clear through a smaller number of committees 
dealing with large areas of educational Interest. There is 
much to be said for this argument. However, there are dif¬ 
ficulties in applying such a principle to the Council structure. 
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The financial resources which are available for the study of 
any one problem may be much greater than those available 
for another problem of equal importance. As a result, the 
Council has tended toward the establishment of advisory or 
operating committees to supervise most new projects. This 
procedure has the advantage of drawing an increasing number 
of men and women throughout the country into active par¬ 
ticipation in the Council’s program. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee and the central staff serve as integrating forces for 
these several groups. 

We have, however, made some progress in centralizing 
responsibilities in certain areas. The Committee on Interna¬ 
tional Education and Cultural Relations, for example, reviews 
our numerous activities in this field. The Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance has several important subcom¬ 
mittees dealing with evaluation projects. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

According to plan the Commission on Teacher Education, 
established in 1938, was discharged on September 1, 1944. 
Its field programs had been concluded some time previously 
and its program of publication was well on the way to ful¬ 
fillment. Already at the time of my previous annual report 
the first two of a series of eight reports from the Commission 
were in print. These were Teachers for our Times, a state¬ 
ment prepared by the director, Karl W. Bigelow, and Evalua¬ 
tion in Teacher Education, by Maurice E. Troyer and C. 
Robert Pace, Since then two further reports by staff mem¬ 
bers, Teacher Education in Service, by Charles E. Prall and C. 
Leslie Cushman, and The College and Teacher Education, by 
W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. Davis, 
have appeared. Three additional books of the same category 
are now in press: Helping Teachers Understand Children, by 
the staff of the Division of Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs, by Ernest V. 
Hollis, and State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education, by Charles E. Prall. The Commission's own final 
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report, which is being prepared by Dr. Bigelow, will also 
appear during the coming year. The reception accorded the 
volumes already published for the Commission supports the 
conviction that the series will constitute an exceedingly im¬ 
portant contribution to the literature of teacher education. 

During the period covered by this annual report the Com¬ 
mission actually devoted most of its energies to the completion 
of its manuscripts. But it also shared with the American As¬ 
sociation of Teachers Colleges in sponsoring a second school 
for executives, held at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, during 
ten days last August. This significant conference was attended 
by 126 teachers-college presidents and deans from all over the 
United States, together with 47 university deans, state educa¬ 
tion department officers, school superintendents, secondary- 
school principals, and the like. Seventeen members of the 
Commission and its staff also participated as well as 14 other 
consultants and speakers. The subsequent decision of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges to hold such 
schools for executives biennially in the future is one example 
of the way in which enterprises with which the Commission 
was associated are being carried on after its own discon¬ 
tinuance. 

But there are other evidences of this gratifying tendency. 
It can again be reported that the majority of state-wide co¬ 
operative programs in teacher education with which the Com¬ 
mission was associated have continued active. The program 
in child growth and development taken over by the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago has been further extended into the field. And 
many persons—Commission members, staff members, repre¬ 
sentatives of the institutions in the field program, and others 
—have through speeches, consultant services, and work in 
their own situations gone on spreading the influence of the 
Commission's program. 

Despite all these efforts, however, it seemed to both the 
Commission and the Council desirable that some formal plan 
should be adopted for calling continued attention to the Com¬ 
mission's publications and encouraging study of its findings. 
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Accordingly a Committee on Teacher Education has been 
created by the Council to carry on during the immediate future 
further implementation of the Commission's work. This 
committee consists of E. S. Evenden, chairman, and several 
additional persons, most of whom were formerly members of 
the Commission. Funds for committee use have been provided 
through an extension, by the General Education Board, of 
part of the balance left by the Commission and through an 
allocation from the sum created by the sale of Commission 
publications. Thus it has been possible to plan a budget for 
two years from September 1, 1944. The committee has ap¬ 
pointed L. D. Haskew as its executive secretary. Dr, Haskew, 
on leave from his duties as cooi-dinator of teacher education 
at Emory University, is making his headquarters at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

It is scarcely possible in brief space to make an evaluation 
of the work of the Commission on Teacher Education which, 
among the Council's many projects during the past ten years, 
is second only in size and importance to the American Youth 
Commission. The Teacher Education Commission was a 
cooperative project, enlisting the active assistance of a large 
number of teacher-education institutions and school systems. 
Thus from the beginning it conceived of teacher education as 
a continuing process from pre-service education throughout 
the whole of in-service teaching experience, Such a concep¬ 
tion was found to magnify the significance of in-service teacher 
education without in any way detracting from the importance 
of the pre-service period. 

By this process it also committed itself to study those prob¬ 
lems of teacher education which the higher institutions and 
the school systems themselves found to be of primary Interest 
and importance. The Commission’s findings, therefore, are 
based on the actual day-to-day experience of these cooperating 
centers. 

It is natural that under these circumstances the Commission 
and especially the staff, realizing the variety of circumstances 
which surround the same types of problem in different places, 
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should place great emphasis upon the process of cooperative 
study itself. It is a source of great satisfaction, therefore, 
that so many of the centers of cooperation have continued 
their studies. Certainly the spirit, the methods, and the con¬ 
clusions of the Commission on Teacher Education have per¬ 
meated the field of teacher education in such a manner and 
degree as to leave a deep and lasting imprint on the field. For 
this contribution the Council is greatly indebted to the direc¬ 
tor of the project, Karl W. Bigelow, the other members of 
the staff, and to the members of the Commission. 

THE COUNCU. ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education is made 
up of official delegates from fifteen national and regional as¬ 
sociations interested in the improvement of teacher education, 
both pre-service and in-service. It has continued to encourage 
plans whereby two or more of its member organizations might 
profitably carry on projects together. It has also assisted the 
Commission and the Committee on Teacher Education in their 
work of implementation. 

The most important development for the Council on Co¬ 
operation in Teacher Education during the past year has been 
the establishment of a college study in intergroup relations. 
A small and carefully selected group of colleges and univer¬ 
sities where teachers are prepared is intensively participating 
in this project, the purpose of which is to increase the ability 
of graduates to deal wisely with school problems relating to 
cultural, racial, religious, and class differences. Consultant 
services are being provided for these institutions, and a work¬ 
shop designed especially, though not exclusively, for their 
representatives will be held in the summer of 1945. 

This venture is made possible through a grant from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. It is under the 
immediate direction of Lloyd Allen Cook, on leave from his 
professorship of sociology at Ohio State University. 

The annual meeting of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education was held in Chicago on February of this 
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year. As in 1943 and 1944 a majority of the member organ* 
izations simultaneously held meetings of their executive and 
similar committees. Thus attendance at the Council's three 
general meetings considerably exceeded that accounted for by 
the delegates alone. These meetings were devoted to presen¬ 
tations and discussions bearing on problems of intergroup re¬ 
lations and of the college study therein about to be launched. 

At its business meeting the Council on Cooperation elected 
Karl W- Bigelow as chairman for 1945-46. 

THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND TECFINICAL INSTITUTES 

On April 26 and 27, 1945 the Council held a conference on 
the preparation of faculty members for junior colleges and 
technical institutes. This conference grew out of two special 
studies on the preparation of junior-college teachers that were 
made recently; one by Lennox Grey of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; the other by the Committee on Prepara¬ 
tion of Instructors of the American Association of Junior Col¬ 
leges, David B. Pugh, the Pennsylvania State College, chair¬ 
man. Both of these studies brought into clear focus several 
issues of special importance relating to the preparation of 
junior-college teachers. Because these issues as they bear on 
postwar educational development affect not only the junior 
colleges but also the universities which in their graduate pro¬ 
grams prepare teachers for junior colleges, the Council felt 
that it should arrange for this conference. 

The conference was attended by twenty-three representa¬ 
tives of junior colleges, technical institutes, and universities, 
and by a representative of the General Education Board. The 
discussions of the conference dealt with postwar expansion of 
junior colleges and technical institutes, the types of prepara¬ 
tion which teachers in these institutions should have, what 
some graduate institutions have done in the preparation of 
teachers for junior colleges and technical institutes, provisions 
for in-service training of faculty members in junior colleges 
and technical institutes, and recommendations for the coopera- 
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tion of junior colleges and graduate schools in the develop¬ 
ment of suitable programs for the preparation of junior- 
college teachers. 

A report of the conference will be published by the Council, 
and a continuing committee will be appointed to devise ways 
and means of carrying into effect the recommendations made 
by the conference. 

Such a committee, as the conference amply demonstrated, 
will have a significant task. The field of teacher education is 
now well recognized and established in elementary and sec¬ 
ondary education. There the recognition of need for such 
specialized preparation seems to end, largely because the 
higher institutions which themselves generally engage in 
teacher education for the secondary or the elementary schools, 
or both, have to date recognized little if any need for special 
preparation to teach in college. And yet it is now often 
asserted that the first two years of work beyond the high 
school period are at least as closely related to the field of sec¬ 
ondary education as they are to the fields of higher education. 
In California indeed the junior colleges are considered as being 
in the area of secondary education. 

In any case, there seems ample reason for specialized train¬ 
ing for teaching in junior colleges. The teacher of students at 
this level needs to know something about the psychologic 
make-up of seventeen-, eighteen-, and nineteen-year-old youth 
as well as the teacher of seven-, eight-, and nine-year-old young¬ 
sters. He needs to know a good deal about the development 
of secondary and higher education, with special reference to 
the growth of junior colleges. He needs to be a student of 
educational problems at his level of teaching. All these and 
more are fit subjects to be considered in the preparation of 
teachers in junior colleges and technical institutes. As these 
educational units continue to grow in importance, the need for 
properly prepared members of the faculty will become more 
and more evident. I trust that the new Council committee 
may make a noteworthy contribution to this emerging field 
of teacher education. 
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YOUTH PROBLEMS 

The impact on various social institutions of the proposals 
for a year of compulsory military training during peacetime 
has been the chief concern of the Committee on Youth Prob¬ 
lems during the past year. The committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of Henry I. Harriman, has met several times and has 
sponsored four major undertakings related to conscription. 

Early in the committee’s discussions it was discovered that 
little information was available in this country regarding the 
experiences with conscription in various foreign nations. The 
committee, therefore, secured the services of George Fort 
Milton, historian and newspaper editor, to prepare a concise 
analysis of the effects of compulsory military training on 
France, Germany, Russia, Japan, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
The material most relevant to the consideration of this prob¬ 
lem by the United States seems to be that on France, Germany, 
and Russia, and the report will deal primarily with the de¬ 
velopments in those countries. I regret to say that Mr. Mil- 
ton has been unable to locate many data which point out the 
social effects of conscription. 

To supplement this report, the Committee on Youth Prob¬ 
lems is sponsoring the preparation of three short documents 
dealing with arguments for conscription that have particular 
reference to education. As you know, many ardent supporters 
of conscription have advanced the idea that our adoption of 
universal military training will benefit the nation by improving 
the (1) health, (2) vocational training, and (3) citizenship 
of young men. We have asked C. H. McCloy, Division of 
Physical Education, State University of Iowa; John A. Mc¬ 
Carthy, Vocational Division, New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction; and Paul R. Anderson of the Council staff 
to evaluate the arguments on these three questions and to 
prepare statements regarding the responsibilities and con¬ 
tributions of education in each area. 

The third major activity of this committee was the prepara¬ 
tion of a petition to the late President Roosevelt. On Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1944, the following petition was sent to the President: 
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Mr. President: 

Within recent months, the high command of both the Army and 
Navy have recommended to the Congress and to the people immediate 
action providing for one year of compulsory military training for the 
male youth of the land in time of peace. In their proposals, the leaders 
of the armed forces state that one year of compulsory military training 
is required for the national security. Obviously, when and if this 
point is demonstrated, we and all other citizens shall join in asking for 
enactment of such a measure. 

We submit, however, that the people of this nation have not yet 
seriously considered the total implications for peacetime life of the pro¬ 
posals for compulsory military training. Only fragmentary evidence 
regarding the need and operation of the program is now available. Dur¬ 
ing the war, individuals and groups have, without questioning, patrioti¬ 
cally surrendered to the government many of their cherished rights and 
liberties. But the present proposals are in no sense an emergency war 
measure. They are concerned with the future and, we trust, peaceful 
life of the nation. A law making such sweeping changes in our na¬ 
tional policy should not be passed until the country has thought through 
and accepted its effect on American life. 

Since the present conscription law, which has succe-ssfully met our 
manpower needs for armed service, can be extended till the end of the 
war, we submit that hasty action is not required. If a question of such 
magnitude is enacted under the emotional pressure of war, it may well 
suffer the fate of the prohibition amendment and soon fall by the way- 
side. If compulsory military training is to become a permanent func¬ 
tioning part of our system of government, it must be because the nation 
is thoroughly convinced by the logic of facts that it is necessary for 
national security. 

Among the problems which demand the attention and consideration of 
the American people in acting on this important issue are the following: 

1. Is it possible at this time to determine whether compulsory mili¬ 
tary training is or is not a postwar necessity for the United States? 
When the war is over, it may well be necessary to maintain a large 
standing army to preserve the peace and to assist in policing the world 
against future aggression, but the size of the military force required for 
that purpose and the share to be borne by the United States cannot now 
be determined. If the proper control of the aggressor nations—Ger¬ 
many and Japan—is established, then the task of policing the world 
against aggression by these two nations will be relatively simple. If, 
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on the other hand, the United Nations cease to be united, then chaos 
will again be abroad in the world, and we may need both compulsory 
military training and a huge mechanized force ready for instantaneous 
action, 

2. If the United States should decide to adopt at this time a policy 
of universal military training, would it not be considered a notice to 
all the world that this nation does not think an enduring peace can be 
established? Should the United States take this action without con¬ 
sidering the view of our allies of the United Nations? Is not one 
purpose of the proposed world organization to bring about cooperative 
thinking and planning on such matters? 

3. Are our people now acquainted with the long history of compul¬ 
sory military training in other nations throughout the world? Little 
authentic information regarding conscription abroad is available. The 
American Council on Education is now completing a survey of the 
history and effects of military training in France, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Sweden, Russia, and Japan. This unbiased report will, we be¬ 
lieve, throw much light upon the probable effects of conscription on 
life in the United States. 

4. Should not compulsory military training be considered as one part 
of total national defense? A modern army needs more than reserves. 
It requires continuous research on the development of tools of war¬ 
fare, maintained stockpiles of essential raw materials and adequate in¬ 
dustrial producing capacity in a stand-by or easily convertible condi¬ 
tion to provide the immense quantities of goods needed in combat, If 
we are to embark upon a program of manpower preparation for total 
war, should not all these problems be considered together? 

5. Many arguments have already been advanced regarding the 
benefits which young men may e.xpect to receive from a year of mili¬ 
tary training. These include; (1) improved physical condition; (2) 
vocational training; (3) discipline and character education; and (4) 
elimination of illiteracy. These various promised benefits to the in¬ 
dividual from a year of compulsory military training are sound goals for 
a nation. But are they the goals which we seek in adopting conscrip¬ 
tion? Each of them can and should be reached through our traditional 
civilian agencies. Compulsory military training must be considered in 
terms of national defense and not in terms of panacea for social 
deficiencies. 

6. Finally, a year of compulsory military training will directly affect 
the sons of the men who are now fighting in our armed forces. Should 
not these men have a voice in determining the desirability of such a 
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policy? On the basis of their foreign experiences, they will have 
definite ideas regarding this country’s proper role in world security. 

The American people are fighting this war with high hopes that it 
will eventuate in an enduring peace. At Dumbarton Oaks, the United 
States and her allies made substantial progress toward this important 
goal. Against this background of great e.xpectation, our people should 
not be swept into unconsidered action. 

As one of the best means to secure broad discussion of this important 
issue, we petition you, as President of the United States and as Com" 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, to appoint a broadly representa¬ 
tive National Commission compo.sed of leaders of such groups as indus¬ 
try, labor, agriculture, education, and the Church, and with representa¬ 
tives from the Senate and House, to consider all evidence and viewpoints 
regarding the defense of the nation in peace time and to report to the 
nation at the earliest possible moment. We assume, of course, that 
such a commission will call upon the leaders of our Army and Navy for 
testimony and advice regarding the nation’s needs. We believe that 
the appointment of such a commission will elicit broad discussion of 
the issues involved. From the report of the commission we should 
expect sound guidance in the development of a national policy which 
will assure the national defense and which will have the understanding 
support of all our people. 

The Committee on Youth Problems of the 
American Council on Education 

This action was endorsed through identical or similar peti¬ 
tions by a number of national organizations, including the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, the Na¬ 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the American Federa- 
ton of Labor, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The President, in his reply, indicated that such a proposal 
was properly the concern of the Congress. The petition was 
then delivered to the Flonorable Clifton A. Woodrum, chair¬ 
man of the House Select Committee on Postwar Military Pol¬ 
icy. It is expected that this material will be formally present¬ 
ed to the Committee of the House of Representatives when 
hearings on universal military training are held. 

The fourth activity was surveys of educational opinions on 
military training. In cooperation with officers of the War 
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Department, the Council prepared a questionnaire on uni- 
versal military training which was sent all college and uni¬ 
versity presidents and selected school administrators in Sep¬ 
tember 1944. Unfortunately, the questionnaire blank con¬ 
tained certain ambiguities and inconsistencies which made it 
difficult to secure unequivocal replies. It did not provide 
sufficient opportunity for respondents to express their judg¬ 
ments concerning related questions or upon the important de¬ 
tails of the universal military training program. In particu¬ 
lar, the September questionnaire did not refer to the time 
for the decision on universal military training—a question on 
which members of the Council had expressed themselves 
strongly in 1944. Likewise, the presidents were handicapped 
by a lack of knowledge, understanding, and discussion con¬ 
cerning the plans and details of universal military training at 
the time that their answers were called for. For these several 
reasons, together with the relatively small number of replies, 
the Council's Executive Committee decided that the results 
were too limited and inconclusive to warrant publication at 
that time. 

To meet the inadequacies of the first questionnaire, the 
Council joined with the American Association of Junior Col¬ 
leges and the American Association of University Professors 
in the preparation of another questionnaire blank, to be used 
in securing the judgments of college and university administra- 
trators and professors. This blank was sent to 1,68S college, 
university, and junior college presidents in February 194S. 
Replies were received from 1,196 institutions, 71 per cent of 
the number to which the questionnaires were distributed, The 
summary of the opinions of faculty members of the various 
institutional chapters of the American Association of Uni¬ 
versity Professors is being published separately by that asso¬ 
ciation. 

The results of this inquiry indicate the sentiment ten months 
after the May meeting of a much larger number of college and 
university presidents from all parts of the country. The 
statement of the question and the vote of the presidents upon 
the issue of the time for this decision were as follows: 
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Should the decision regarding the establishment of a program of 
universal military (Army and Navy) training for the United States 
as a peacetime policy be made 7wiu or after the establishment of the 


peace? 

After the establishment of the peace. 77.1% 

Now . 18.5 

Uncertain . 4.3 


It thus appears that an impressive majority of more than 
three-fourths of the college and university administrators 
favor delaying the decision upon this fundamental question 
until after the establishment of peace. 

The second question and the percentages of the respond¬ 
ents who favored or opposed appointment of a commission 
as recommended by the Committee on Youth Problems were 
as follows ; 

Do you favor the creation by the Congress of a National Commission 
representative of many interests—Army and Navy, Education, Business, 
Labor, Agriculture, and Religion—to study all aspects of postwar na¬ 
tional defense, including universal military training, and to make recom¬ 
mendations to the Congress? 


Yes . 80.1% 

No . 9.5 

Uncertain. 6.9 

No answer... 3,5 


Thus the proportion who favored this course of action was 
even greater than the majority who supported delaying the 
decision on universal military training until after the peace. 

To take care of the contingency that Congress might feel 
it necessary to act upon this important question prior to the 
establishment of peace and without the assistance of an inde¬ 
pendent Investigating body, the presidents were asked to in¬ 
dicate their judgments upon the principle of universal military 
training. The question and the percentage of presidents sup¬ 
porting the several possible answers were as follows: 

Irrespective of your judgment expres.scd in reply to Question I, if 
the decision concerning universal military training is to be made now, 
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do you favor the establishment as a peacetime policy of some form of 
universal military training for physically qualified men? 

No . 47.0% 

Yes . 38.3 

Uncertain . 11.9 

No answer. 2.8 


It is thus apparent that approximately one-half of these 
presidents were opposed to peacetime universal military train¬ 
ing, while slightly less than two-fifths of the group favored it. 

Those who opposed the adoption of universal military 
training were asked to indicate what forms of national de¬ 


fense they would favor. The percentage of the 562 presi¬ 
dents who favored these other forms was as follows; 

Establishment of an adequate professional standing Army and 

Navy recruited by voluntary enlistment.. 93.2% 

Development of international cooperation looking toward limi¬ 
tation of armaments and establishment of an international police 

force . 92.9 

Increase of emphasis in schools and colleges on health and 

physical training . 90.7 

Establishment of a comprehensive program of research in the 
science and technology of war; i.e., ordnance, aviation, com¬ 
munications, transportation, chemical warfare, etc.. 80.8 

Development and establishment of plans for rapid industrial 

conversion to wartime needs. 71.5 

Enlargement of Reserve Officers Training Corps, National 
Guard Program, and re-establishment of the Citizens Military 

Training Corps . 60.9 

Establishment of additional federal service academies for offi¬ 
cer training comparable to West Point and Annapolis.58.5 


It is evident that college and university administrators fa¬ 
vor a system of national security but differ as to the desirable 
means to achieve it, 

The results of this questionnaire canvass of college and 
university presidents present a general picture of their opin¬ 
ions on universal military training in advance of informa¬ 
tion about specific plans and details as developed by the War 
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Department and without reference to specific legislative pro¬ 
posals. The Council hopes to present these and other data 
to the House Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy 
when hearings are held. 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

On June 23, 1943, the Executive Committee of the Council 
authorized the appointment of a Committee on Education and 
Social Security, Karl de Schweinitz, director. This action fol¬ 
lowed a series of discussions between representatives of the 
Social Security Board and representatives of the Council. For 
the previous two years the Board had been studying the sub¬ 
ject of training for administrative personnel in social insur¬ 
ance and public assistance. These studies had carried the 
Board beyond the immediate boundaries of its own organi¬ 
zation and had begun to have implications for undergraduate, 
professional, and adult education. It seemed desirable to ex¬ 
pand the auspices of the inquiry and the Council undertook 
the sponsorship of an educational project in the field of social 
security. 

The assignment of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security is (1) to carry on and expand the work begun by the 
Social Security Board in exploring and describing the knowl¬ 
edge that underlies and is developing out of the administra¬ 
tion of social security: (2) to conduct experiments in making 
this knowledge available to employed personnel, to the facul¬ 
ties of educational institutions, both undergraduate and grad¬ 
uate, and to civic leaders and other interested persons; and 
(3) on the basis of these studies and experiments, to devise 
facilities through which the study and teaching of the subject 
matter that is related to social security and allied service can 
be carried on as a continuing function. 

The work of the committee has involved consultative 
services to colleges and universities interested in the educa¬ 
tional implications of the administration of social insurance 
and assistance. The committee has also discussed with the 
Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of Ameri¬ 
can Colleges the content of the undergraduate curriculum as re- 
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kted to social secriirity, and has submitted to the Commission 
a statement embocdying its recommendations. Similarly, it has 
discussed the profclem of professional education in this field 
with the Amei'ica.n Association of Schools of Social Work, 
and an article upom this subject by the director of the commit¬ 
tee has been publi shed in the Compass, the official journal of 
the American Ass«ociatian of Social Workers. 

Its activities in in-service training have included work in 
connection with Ithe orientation courses conducted by the 
Training Division of the Social Security Board and a special 
study of training Hnade for the New York State Department 
of Welfare. 

The attention 0 f the committee has been chiefly directed to 
the use of the insltltute as a method of education for admin¬ 
istrators and othe r personnel, teachers in the social sciences 
and schools of soc:ial work, and other interested individuals. 
The institute is a familiar device in adult education, social 
work, and in-servi ce training in government. It may be de¬ 
fined as a brief pe riod of concentrated, full-time group study 
and discussion raraging, usually, from a few days to two or 
three weeks in iBiich the subject matter is presented with 
regard for the exp erience and background of the participants. 
It Is particularly japplicable to the mature person who starts 
with some knowlcc3ge of the subject and can contribute to the 
discussion from his own experience. 

Five institutes li ave been conducted as follows; 

1. Five days at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the auspices of 
the University oflUtah, attended by 186 persons engaged in 
the administration of public assista/ice, unemployment com¬ 
pensation, old-age and survivors insurance, various depart¬ 
ments of the state- government, and private welfare organi¬ 
zations. 

2 . Three days att Columbus, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Ohio Welfare Con ference, attended by 33 persons representa¬ 
tive of groups simi lar to those listed above. 

3. One day atHCarrisburg, Pennsylvania, under the auspices 
of the State Depar tment of Public Assistance, attended by 80 
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persons, including, in addition to administrators of public as¬ 
sistance, local representatives of the federal Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance, and persons from various of 
the state departments of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

4. Six weeks in Washington, under the joint auspices of 
UNRRA and the American Council on Education, a special 
institute, including field trips, in social security and relief pro¬ 
grams, and other governmental social services for four Chi¬ 
nese officials from the ministries of social and economic affairs. 

5. Ten days in Washington, under the auspices of the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Social Security. The Brookings In¬ 
stitution generously made its facilities available for the ses¬ 
sions of this institute, which was attended by the heads of un¬ 
employment compensation in four states, the commissioners 
of welfare in three states, the acting head of the Department 
of Social Welfare of the Government of China, four principal 
executives in the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
of the Social Security Boai'd, and two other leading officials of 
the Board; the director of the American Public Welfare As¬ 
sociation, the president of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, and a member of the faculty of the depart¬ 
ment of political science and the Public Administration Train¬ 
ing Center of the University of Minnesota. 

This was the first time that a group of leading administra¬ 
tors in the various aspects of the social security program and 
educators interested in this field had met to study the basic 
considerations underlying this program. Most of the ma¬ 
terial that formed the content of the institute was presented 
and most of the discussions were led by executives and spe¬ 
cialists In the government service. 

The seventeen administrators and educators who attended 
the institute reported in their findings that the institute had 
demonstrated that there is a body of knowledge common to 
public assistance and the social insurances, and that this knowl¬ 
edge should form an essential part of the background of per¬ 
sons responsibly engaged in the administration of any part of 
the program of social security. They also found that the in- 
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stitute had shown that it was possible to weld into an in. 
tegrated whole the contributions of a varied group of special¬ 
ists and that institutes of this sort would not only serve an 
educational purpose for those who attended them, but could 
also be a vehicle for developing and organizing new knowl¬ 
edge in this field. They recommended the offering of similar 
institutes to employed personnel and to civic leaders. 

A report upon this and the other institutes, together with 
the conclusions at which the Committee on Education and So¬ 
cial Security has arrived as a result of its work during the past 
year, will be issued as one of the publications of the Council. 

Thus for the first time a committee is giving serious con¬ 
sideration to the impacts which a great and relatively new 
social enterprise, namely, social security, should make upon 
the content of education at all levels of instruction. Similarly, 
revisions of educational content have been going on for years 
as the result of tremendous changes, for example, in produc¬ 
tion, transportation, and communications. New forms of 
housing and their implications seem to be calling for similar 
recognition in schools and colleges. I am very glad that the 
Council is pioneering in its consideration of the treatment 
which the great emerging field of social security should re¬ 
ceive in the educational process, not only on the in-service and 
professional levels of instruction, but also in the field of gen¬ 
eral education. In this way emphasis is given to the con¬ 
ception that the content of education should always keep 
abreast not only of the findings of research but also of advanc¬ 
ing social organization. 

INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOLS SERVICE 

One of the most interesting of the Council’s rather nu¬ 
merous activities in the international educational field is the 
Inter-American Schools Service, which was established sev¬ 
eral years ago for the purpose of rendering assistance to the 
schools in the several Latin American countries sponsored in 
whole or in part by United States citizens living there. These 
schools, founded by religious denominations, by commercial 
companies, or by independent groups, serve a great variety of 
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purposes, including the education of children, both American 
citizens and natives, who later expect to come to the United 
States. Until a few years ago our government had given them 
scant attention, even when other schools founded by Ger¬ 
mans were being rapidly developed. 

Through a contract first with the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs and later with the State Depart¬ 
ment, the Council undertook to establish a service to these 
schools through an appropriation which now amounts to $30,- 
000 a year. These services have proved to be most useful to 
the schools, many of which have struggled for existence in 
years gone by. 

For example, during the past year considerable time has 
been given to the placement in the United States of students 
coming from these American schools. Counseling of families 
moving to Latin America as to educational facilities available 
there has continued. Correspondence with teachers in the 
United States regarding opportunities for employment abroad, 
and with schools concerning the positions they wish to fill aver¬ 
ages about fifty letters a week. The Schools Service now has 
a file of 188 active applications to draw upon for this work, 
and 22 candidates have been placed. 

Our contracts with both the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Department of State provided 
funds for the purchase of professional materials and supplies 
for these American-sponsored schools in Latin America. Sup¬ 
plies of a wide variety have been furnished, including refer¬ 
ence and library books in various languages, art and music 
supplies, maps, magazines, and testing materials. Supplies 
requested have ranged from physics and chemistry laboratory 
equipment to ocarinas and pamphlets on pigs. All such work 
has been greatly complicated by the shortage of manpower 
and materials, delays In shipping and actual lack of shipping 
facilities, and wartime complications in the control of exports. 

The teacher placement service, with the related one of as¬ 
sistance to teachers In their preparations for travel, and the 
purchase and payment of supplies are the most important ac¬ 
tivities of this office in terms of time consumed. 
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In its Newsletter, by correspondence, and in its purchasing 
program, the Schools Service has given particular emphasis 
this year to music appreciation and the beginning of record 
libraries in schools having facilities for their use. Packets of 
materials dealing with kindergarten and preschool work, 
with various aspects of home economics and nutrition educa¬ 
tion, and the development of adequate school libraries have 
had wide mailings and have been well received. Since many 
schools are planning building programs to begin as soon as 
materials are again available, collections of pertinent articles 
and pamphlets are being circulated on loan. 

The staff has also been active in arrangements for teachers 
from American schools abroad to study in this country. Two 
Missouri state teachers colleges have recently offered scholar¬ 
ships in this connection. The Sam Houston State Teachers 
College at Huntsville, Te-vas, has been active for several years, 
receiving to date, ten teachers from the American School of 
Puebla, Mexico. 

With the easing of congestion on the international airlines, 
more of the principals from these schools have been able to 
travel to the United States in recent months. In each case 
the office has been at their service, facilitating their work in 
Washington and assisting them in planning their total pro¬ 
gram in this country. The Service office has also been of as¬ 
sistance to a number of returning principals and teachers in 
securing new employment in this country. It is our hope 
that these individual personal contacts will be expanded and 
that eventually regional and even general conferences of rep¬ 
resentatives from the schools w'ill be possible. 

In August 1944, E, D. Grizzell, of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, chairman of the Advisory Committee on the Inter- 
American Schools Service, and Roy Tasco Davis, director, 
were appointed members of an educational mission to Bolivia 
for the Inter-American Educational Foundation. While in 
South America they visited several of the American-sponsored 
schools and had an opportunity to gain firsthand informa¬ 
tion about the work these schools are doing. 

During April 194S, Henry Grattan Doyle, of George 
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Washington University, chairman of the Committee on 
Financial Aid, and Mr. Davis visited various schools in Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Mexico, in the interests of 
the Inter-American Schools Service. 

In late February and early March Miss Muriel David, a 
member of the Service staff, visited American schools in Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. As a result of her visit 
the Schools Service office is now in touch with more than 
fifty schools in these countries as compared with a previous 
twenty-five. Relations with schools already known indirectly 
were strengthened with the direct and personal exchange of 
information made possible by Miss David’s visit. 

In June 1944, an article on the teacher placement work of 
the Inter-American Schools Service appeared in the NEA pub¬ 
lication Among Us, and in October 1944, The Educational 
Record carried an article by Mr. Davis on American schools 
in Latin America. Both of these articles have been reprinted 
and distributed by the Service office. It was possible to pub¬ 
lish only two issues of the Inter-American Schools Service 
Newsletter during this past year. This bulletin is prepared 
especialy for school principals abroad. Printed on light¬ 
weight paper, its first mailing is by air. The Newsletter has 
brought favorable comment from persons in this country 
and abroad. With increased staff in the Service office, it could 
be published more often and with more carefully planned 
content and thus become exceedingly useful to the special 
group for which it is intended. 

The needs of these schools are so numerous as to make it 
difficult to select other forms of professional assistance which 
we should endeavor to render. However, it is very evident 
that a number of school library and teacher-training specialists 
whose services would be loaned to schools requesting such help 
for short periods of time would be very stimulating and help¬ 
ful to these faraway outposts of American education. In 
view of the lack of funds and facilities for the training of 
librarians and the generally limited training of native teachers, 
as well as of Americans employed by our schools abroad, it 
has seemed that such a program of circulating specialized per- 
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sonnel would be an extremely worthwhile next step in this 
international program. 

FINANCIAL AID TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN LATIN AMERICA 

In addition to the assistance, chiefly professional in char¬ 
acter, which the Inter-American Schools Service has given 
to American schools located in Latin American countries, the 
Council, through a separate Committee on Financial Aid to 
American Schools in Latin America, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
chairman, has given direct grants of money to a limited num¬ 
ber of these schools. Funds for this purpose have been sup¬ 
plied by the State Department through contracts with the 
Council. 

The Council has thus enjoyed for the first time the expe¬ 
rience of being a grantor of funds as well as a grantee. The 
conditions under which financial assistance might be rendered 
to these schools at once became an interesting subject of dis¬ 
cussion. 

Last year’s report included an account of a conference 
called by the American Council on Education in cooperation 
with the Department of State to formulate the principles that 
should govern the use of United States Government funds in 
assistance to American educational institutions in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. This statement of proposed policy was sent to the De¬ 
partment of State. In a revised form it has now been offi¬ 
cially approved. Among other changes the original statement 
has been modified in such a way as to make it applicable to 
American schools and colleges in all countries. As yet, how¬ 
ever, no funds for the support of schools and colleges have 
been made available through the Council for the support of 
American schools and colleges located in other nations, al¬ 
though it is well known that American educational institutions 
in China, for example, are in very great need. During the 
past year $172,300 was granted by the State Department to 
the Near East College Association for projects in the field of 
cultural cooperation which American colleges located in Leb¬ 
anon and Turkey would not have undertaken on their own 
under wartime conditions. 
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The original grant to the Council for assistance to schools 
in Latin America was $120,000. In June 1944 an additional 
$100,000 became available. Our contract for 1944-45 pro¬ 
vides $45,000 for this purpose. 

Following the lines laid down in the statements of policy, 
the Committee on Financial Aid to Schools in Latin America 
has made seventeen grants since my last report. These, 
amounting to $184,223.83, have been administered by the staff 
of the Inter-American Schools Service. They are as follows: 


American School, Monterrey, Mexico 

1944 

1945 

Library . $ 

500.00 


Personnel . 

American School, Guayaquil, Ecuador 

5,000.00 

$ 5,000.00 

Personnel . 

Anglo-American School, Oruro, Bolivia 

5,500.00 

4,750.00 

Personnel . 

American Central School, Nueva Gerona, 
Isle of Pines, Cuba 

3,000.00 


Repairs . 

American School, Managua, Nicaragua 

3,000.00 


Personnel . 

American School, Quito, Ecuador 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

Buildings (2 grants).... 

98,372,05 


Personnel . 

American School, Puebla, Mexico 


8,451.78 

Library . 


500.00 

Personnel . 

American Institute, La Paz, Bolivia 


4,500.00 

Personnel and maintenance. 

Union School, Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


35,000.00 

Equipment . 

Karl C. Parrish School, Barranquilla, 

Colombia 


150.00 

Personnel . 


2,500,00 


Total . $119,372.05 $64,851.78 

The Council has engaged in the experiment of aiding Amer¬ 
ican schools in Latin America with an open mind. In several 
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instances, owing to the excesses of tlie Germans prior to the 
Second World War, Latin American countries have enacted 
strict regulations relative to all foreign schools within their 
borders. The American schools, on the contrary, have been 
welcomed by the nationals of these countries because it is well 
known that they are not being conducted as extensions of the 
diplomatic arm but rather as independent expressions of 
American education abroad. As long as the Council has any¬ 
thing to do with this interesting and significant aspect of inter¬ 
national education, it will encourage these schools to be faith¬ 
ful and effective representatives of American education. 

CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

In the spring of 1944 the American Council on Education, 
with the support of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna¬ 
tional Peace, took the Initiative in bringing together a group 
-of educators from the United States and Canada. At a con¬ 
ference in Montreal, representatives of the American Council 
on Education, the Canada and Newfoundland Education As¬ 
sociation, the Canadian Teachers Federation, the Canadian 
Council of Education for Citizenship, and the National Con¬ 
ference of Canadian Universities agreed that the educators of 
the two countries should endeavor to promote mutual under¬ 
standing and respect between the two North American neigh¬ 
bors, and should work together in projects of common concern. 
As a result of the conference, a joint Canada-United States 
Committee on Education was established during the summer 
of 1944. Nine persons, representing widespread educational 
interests and regions were chosen from each nation. Co-chair¬ 
men of the committee are Fletcher Peacock, Director of Edu¬ 
cation in the Province of New Brunswick, and James B. 
Edmonson, dean of the School of Education at the University 
of Michigan; co-secretaries are Charles E. Phillips of the 
Ontario College of Education, Toronto, and Howard E. 
Wilson of Harvard University. 

The first meeting of the committee was held in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, on September 18-20, 1944. Notable at the 
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meeting was an address by James T. Sliotwell on the close 
relations of the two countries; among the guests was Kenneth 
Lindsay, M.P., former Parliamentary Secretary on Education 
in Great Britain. The committee approved at the meeting a 
statement of policy, which has subsequently been issued as a 
pamphlet, Education for Mutual Understanding and Friend¬ 
ship between Canada and the United States, The committee 
plans to issue a series of bulletins of direct help to schools and 
colleges on both sides of the border. 

Among the projects planned for the immediate future by 
the committee is a joint survey of what is taught in United 
States history courses about Canada, and in Canadian and 
Empire courses in Canadian institutions about the United 
States. 


ASIATIC STUDIES 

The Committee on Asiatic Studies, during 1944-45, co¬ 
operated with the Institute of Pacific Relations in making an 
analysis of the treatment of China, Japan, and Southeast Asia 
in American secondary school textbooks in United States his¬ 
tory, world history, geography, and civics and modern prob¬ 
lems. The survey, now completed, is shortly to be published 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

The Cooperative Study in General Education, Ralph W. 
Tyler, director, was officially completed on August 31, 1944. 
During the month of August a workshop was held on the 
campus of the University of Chicago, participated in by repre¬ 
sentatives from most of the colleges of the study. Prior to 
the summer workshop the staff reports of the study were com¬ 
pleted, to be turned over to the Council for publication at a 
later date. 

As was noted in the annual report a year ago, these staff re¬ 
ports include a book on academic administration describing 
the chief administrative problems encountered in the study 
and the most effective ways of dealing with them. The role 
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of administration is illustrated by accounts of what representa- 
tive colleges have done. 

A second volume on the humanities describes a number of 
major projects conducted by the colleges to investigate some of 
the more likely hypotheses in regard to possible important 
areas of general education in the humanities. The areas 
selected were the development of a philosophy of life, litera¬ 
ture, fine arts, and religion. 

The third volume on science describes the collaborative 
efforts of members of the staff and science instructors in the 
participating colleges to determine more clearly the needs of 
students and to explore ways of satisfying these needs through 
science instruction. Major emphasis is given to an illustra¬ 
tion in the development of courses aimed to help meet the 
needs of students in the field of personal health. 

The fourth volume deals with the social sciences and with 
the aims of social science instruction, content and materials, 
and the way in which courses were organized among the sev¬ 
eral colleges. 

The fifth volume deals with student personnel and counsel¬ 
ing and presents the personnel philosophy of education which 
inheres in the practices of cooperating colleges. The emphasis 
is upon how desirable changes in student behavior can be 
affected by teachers, counselors and administrators, 

The sixth volume is being prepared by the executive commit¬ 
tee of the study, of which Chancellor William P, Tolley is 
chairman. It will summarize the major results of this five- 
year study of general education. 

The publication of these volumes is scheduled for the early 
future. They should be available during the coming fall and 
winter. 

GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 

The Cooperative Study of School Expenditures, made 
possible by a grant of $12,450 from the General Education 
Board, was completed in December 1944. The purpose of 
the study was to provide an inventory of the financing of 
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education in tlie more than 115,000 local school administra¬ 
tive units in the United States. 

The results of t:lie investigation were published by the 
Council in technical form in a two-volume mimeographed 
document of 409 pages entitled: An Inventory of Public 
School Expenditures in the United States, under the joint 
authorsliip of John K. Norton, chairman of the Committee 
on Government and. Educational Finance, and general director 
of the study, and Eugene S. Lawler, coordinator of the study. 

An edition of 500 copies of this technical report was pro¬ 
duced. Some 150 copies were distributed gratis to national 
and state educational officials. The remainder were sold 
out at $3.00 for die two volumes. A second edition of 180 
copies has recently been made available for sale. 

The findings of this study were of such significance that 
their wide dissemination seemed desirable. Accordingly, ap¬ 
plication was made for an additional appropriation of $8,000 
for the purpose oi implementing the results of the Investi¬ 
gation. The appropriation requested was authorized by the 
General Educatioa Board to be expended by November 1, 
1945. 

An active program for implementing the study has been 
in progress during: the past year. Some of the accomplish¬ 
ments under this program are briefly summarized below: 

State and Regional Conferences 

Seventeen regional and state conferences were conducted 
between January and December, 1944 in such widely sepa¬ 
rated centers as; Boston, Washington, D. C-, Birmingham, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Denver, Sacramento, St. Paul. Repre¬ 
sentatives of state departments of education, state and local 
education associations, state legislatures and local school 
boards and similar agencies from every state in the Union 
attended these conferences. The findings of the study and 
their implications for the improvement of school financing 
in the United States, were presented at these conferences by 
one or more of the following persons: John K. Norton, 
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Edgar L. Morphet, Frank Cyr, Eugene S. Lawler, Howard 
A. Dawson, and Henry F. Alves. 

Presentation of Findings of Study 

The director of the study was invited by the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and Labor of the United 
States Senate and by the chairman of the Committee on Edu¬ 
cation of the House of Representatives to present the find¬ 
ings to these two bodies. As a result, approximately 100 
pages of testimony and charts based on the cooperative study 
will appear in each of the hearings on education of the fore¬ 
going committees. 

As an outgrowth of the presentations at these hearings, 
a series of six dinners was arranged at the Mayflower Hotel 
by Senator Lister Hill of Alabama and Congressman Robert 
Ramspeck of Georgia in order that additional members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives might consider the 
findings of the cooperative study. Some 200 members of 
the Congress of the United States attended these dinners. 

The study was also presented at the annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Chief State School Officers and 
at a meeting of the members of the Legislative Committee 
of the National Education Association. Nearly every state 
in the Union was represented at each of these meetings. 

The study was also presented to a number of education 
committees of state legislators and to the members of one 
state legislature (Georgia). Evidence in the files of the 
study indicates that it has been made use of in something over 
half of the state legislatures. 

Articles and Publications Based on Findings of Cooperative 
Study 

Articles based on the study have been published in Time 
and Newsweek, involving circulations of one and a half mil¬ 
lion; in the Journal of the National Education Association, 
circulation 325,000; and an article has been prepared for the 
American Mercury. 
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An incomplete file of newspaper clippings indicates that 
forty-nine newspapers In nineteen states have printed articles 
based on the study. 

Several state departments of education and state educa¬ 
tion associations, as in Alabama and Iowa, have issued spe¬ 
cial bulletins based on the findings of the study. 

Distribution of Charts of Cooperative Study 

Facilities have been set up for the general dissemination 
of photostatic copies of the principal charts of the Coopera¬ 
tive Study, The policy has been to distribute these charts 
to state departments of education, state education associa¬ 
tions, miscellaneous groups, and others, at cost of reproduc¬ 
tion and mailing. 

Thus far, approximately 1,000 charts have been repro¬ 
duced. Revenue from the sale of these charts has been 
turned back into the study for use in its implementation. In 
addition to the charts sold, a considerable number have been 
distributed gratis at strategic points. 

A 35-millimeter film strip showing some eighty-five charts 
of the study has been prepared. Reproduction of this film¬ 
strip has been made available at cost. Thus far, thirty repro¬ 
ductions of this filmstrip have been distributed. 

Preparation of Popular Report 

A 64-page illustrated popular report of the findings of 
the cooperative study is in preparation. It is expected that 
this report will be printed in considerable quantity for use by 
educational and lay groups. 

SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 

One of the most interesting enterprises in which the Council 
is now engaged pertains to the work of the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education, Maurice F. Seay, 
chairman. The committee was appointed in April 1943 fol¬ 
lowing an exploratory conference. During the first year of 
its existence, as related in the report for the year ending May 
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1944, the committee undertook a study of some of the more 
evident needs of the southern area, the materials bearing on 
those needs to be found in various research studies and re¬ 
ports, the adequacy and methods for translating these re¬ 
search findings into usable teaching materials for the schools, 
and in accomplishing these objectives the possibilities of an 
interagency and interstate cooperation. As a part of its 
program of activities the committee sponsored a conference 
at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, in August 1943, for educational 
and research leaders who devoted two weeks to the evaluation 
of materials and the identification of problems to be faced in 
developing programs for more effective research translation 
and resource education. A report of this work conference 
was issued and widely used. 

As its second major accomplishment, the committee pub¬ 
lished a report of this exploration in a book, Channeling Re¬ 
search into Education. In addition to documenting thoroughly 
the status of regional research translation for educational use, 
this volume set forth specific recommendations regarding a 
regional action program for accelerating the development of 
more adequate and effective educational use of regional re¬ 
search. 

Acting on the basis of its recommendations, the committee 
has assisted state and regional agencies in the South in develop¬ 
ing and maintaining action programs designed to meet the 
needs identified. The committee has been guided in all of its 
activities by the premise that its contribution to educational 
progress in the South can be made through (1) providing 
technical assistance to state and regional agencies in activities 
related to resource education and research translation; (2) 
developing ways of providing for training of personnel to take 
the leadership in these fields; and (3) providing opportunities 
for cooperative planning and action among the state and re¬ 
gional agencies of the South. 

As a part of this service, the committee planned and con¬ 
ducted a second work conference in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
September 1944 for more than 100 southern educational and 
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research leaders, including representatives from twelve states 
and fifteen regional agencies. 

The conference was devoted to the development of specific 
procedures: (1) to implement research translation into teach¬ 
ing materials; (2) to train teachers in the use of such mate¬ 
rials; (3) to infuse resource study into existing curricula; 

(4) to improve materials produced by nonschool agencies; 

(5) to develop and operate state and local materials bureaus; 

(6) to introduce resource education into institutions of higher 
learning; and (7) to produce a newsletter on regional resource 
education in the South. A major feature of the conference was 
the work of a panel which was placed at the disposal of state 
and regional agencies to assist them in developing more effec¬ 
tive procedures for carrying on programs of research transla¬ 
tion and resource education. The work of these special commit¬ 
tees and the panel are discussed at length in the report of the 
second Gatlinburg conference, which will be released for pub¬ 
lication in the early part of the summer 1945. 

One of the most significant developments of the second con¬ 
ference was the decision of a group of representatives from 
a number of organizations in the southern region that these 
agencies should cooperate with one another and with the Com¬ 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, concern¬ 
ing opportunities for research translation and resource educa¬ 
tion. This cooperative arangement will be another means to 
insure the widespread collaboration of research and educa¬ 
tional activities in the South. Of even greater significance is 
the fact that it provides means through which the services, 
facilities, and materials of the educational and research 
agencies working In the South can be made available to state 
groups and institutions. At another meeting of regional 
agency representatives during the latter part of May 1945, 
attention will be given (1) to an understanding of the areas 
of mutual interest among the regional agencies; (2) to the 
identification of the ways and means of achieving mutual co¬ 
operation and assistance in such areas as may be related to the 
translation of research findings for use in education; and (3) 
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to some specific projects in research translation and resource 
education which can be undertaken during the next year and on 
which the facilities and services of regional agencies may be 
brought to bear. 

Growing out of the initiative and leadership of the commit¬ 
tee in large part, significant plans are being made for action 
in the field of resource education and research translation by 
a large number of state and regional groups. Within the 
states, plans for three types of development are taking place: 

(1) over-all state research translation and resource education 
programs; (2) institutional or agency programs; and (J) 
work conferences on the local level designed to train specific 
groups and to serve as demonstrations for the use of others. 
The existence of these projects is symbolic of the fact that 
throughout the South the committee has contributed to the 
development of a widespread interest in resource education 
and research translation. The participants in the second Gat- 
linburg conference, however, strongly recommended that the 
committee take the lead in arranging for specific services, 
through these planned programs, and in the stimulation of 
new projects to insure that the gap between interest and action 
is effectively and adequately closed. 

As yet the techniques for research translation and the con¬ 
tent of resource education are not generally understood. Ade¬ 
quate personnel for direction of projects on the state and local 
level need to be trained; the committee feels that an essential 
part of this training process is the setting up of facilities 
through which there can be a continual exchange of ideas and 
experiences throughout the region. The state and regional 
agencies have not had sufficient experience in working together 
to justify the expectation that cooperative regional effort and 
adequate interstate cooperation can be left to shift for them¬ 
selves. For some time at least there is need for one or more 
centers to stimulate and assist region-wide collaboration for 
effective research translation and resource education. 

On the basis of the needs identified by the committee and 
the agencies with which it has been associated, the committee 
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has recently secured an additional grant from the General 
Education Board to enable it to continue its advisory services 
to state and regional agencies of the South in order to facili¬ 
tate the channeling of research into education. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the specific activities which will be undertaken 
during the ensuing year : 

1. Advising with the University of North Carolina in the 
development of a sourcebook on regional resources and prob¬ 
lems. The sourcebook probably will be written for the eighth- 
grade reading level. The committee will work with the uni¬ 
versity in the development of procedures for its production, 
distribution, and maximum utilization. 

2. Advising with George Peabody College for Teachers in 
the development and maintenance of a regional service de¬ 
signed to identify and to promote the distribution and use of 
materials bearing on resource use and to facilitate the estab¬ 
lishment of state teaching itiaterials services. 

3. Publishing and distributing a periodic newsletter carry¬ 
ing information on research translation and resource educa¬ 
tion programs under way or planned. 

4. Developing, in collaboration with selected institutions, 
programs of pre- and in-service training of teachers in resource 
education. 

5. Developing, in collaboration with selected institutions, 
demonstrations of effective resource education. 

6. Assisting, upon request, state and regional agencies which 
wish to develop or are developing programs of education in 
resource use. 

To assist it in discharging these responsibilities, the com¬ 
mittee is continuing to utilize the services of John E. Ivey, 
Jr., as its full-time executive secretary, with central offices 
located at the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. 

This project seems to me to offer many possibilities for the 
improvement of instruction in the schools and colleges. First 
of all, it is founded on an attempt to identify the particular 
needs of the southern region. Secondly, it endeavors to 
identify the extent to which the agencies of research have 
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answers for these needs. In the third place, it offers means for 
translating these research findings into teaching materials and 
thus through the channels of education making them common 
knowledge. Finally, it serves to bring about cooperation and 
collaboration toward these objectives by regional organiza¬ 
tions and state educational agencies. Through this project 
the southern states bid fair to make a major contribution to 
the processes of education which may well be followed by 
other regions of the country. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

In my report to the Council for the year 1943-44 I made 
reference to the increasing interest in the relation of religion 
and education on the part of the American people. Since that 
time the Princeton conference, with the financial assisance of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, has been 
held. It was attended by representatives from fifty or more 
schools and colleges and by a number of representatives of 
religious faiths. It was an extremely stimulating and prom¬ 
ising experience. The report of this conference was pub¬ 
lished by the Council under the title Religion and Public Edu¬ 
cation. The major papers presented at the conference were 
entitled, respectively, “What We May Learn from Other 
Countries," I. L. Kandel; "Religion and Personality," Hugh 
Hartshorne; "The American Tradition and the Relation be¬ 
tween Religion and Education,” Luther A. Weigle; "A Lay¬ 
man’s View of the Place of Religion in Public Education,” 
Ordway Tead; "Policies and Practices of American Public 
Schools with Respect to Religion," F. Ernest Johnson; "Com¬ 
mon Elements in Religion and Education," George N. Shuster. 

Immediately fallowing the Princeton conference a standing 
committee, composed of F. Ernest Johnson, chairman, and a 
number of representative leaders of public education and re¬ 
ligious faiths began to lay plans for an extended series of 
activities. The subject to which the committee will devote its 
attention is of supreme Importance in American life, and it 
implies a problem which will not be solved in a day, The 
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committee has, therefore, interpreted its task to be that of 
conducting or instigating fundamental studies in the area sug¬ 
gested by its title, and of inspiring and guiding such educa¬ 
tional activities as might stimulate informed thinking in this 
field. 

The first task to which the committee is giving its attention 
is to prepare a basic document on the subject of “Religion and 
Public Education.” It has given almost a year to this project, 
and while substantial progress has been made the committee 
has not set a definite publication date. 

The committee aims at “essential agreement upon a docu¬ 
ment that represents a genuinely cooperative effort.” This 
is a significant goal in view of the fact that the members of the 
committee are representative of the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths, and that it has representatives from practi¬ 
cally all levels and types of educational institutions. In the 
words of the committee itself, “the purpose of the document 
is to state and to clarify the issues that arise in an attempt to 
rethink the relationship between religion and public education 
in America in the light of the total cultural situation and of 
our educational history.” Such a publication will be awaited 
with keen interest. 

Upon the completion of the document to which reference 
has been made, the committee will turn its attention to other 
activities which will encourage educational and religious lead¬ 
ers to search out ways and means of effecting a closer relation¬ 
ship between religion and public education. 

INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

For some time tensions and misunderstandings between and 
among various groups in our society have been the subject of 
deep concern among school executives because whatever their 
source these tensions and misunderstandings are inevitably 
reflected in the schools. The schools feel these difficulties 
keenly because in our democratic form of government they are 
deeply committed to teach the dignity and worth of each in¬ 
dividual in the population and to prepare them freely and 
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harmoniously to work out their common problems. 

During the past year the Council has developed a working 
relationship with the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which has placed at the disposal of the Council various 
sums of money with which to undertake studies and appro¬ 
priate activities, including a workshop in teacher education 
described elsewhere in this report, looking toward the solution 
of this important problem. In this process the schools have 
an important responsibility which is fundamental to the suc¬ 
cessful conduct of our democratic form of government. 

Study of Teaching Materials on Intergroup Relations 

The Study of Teaching Materials on Intergroup Relations, 
begun over a year ago, was an appropriate point at which to 
begin the Council's activities in the field of intergroup rela¬ 
tions. The committee in charge, James L. Hanley, chairman, 
has met regularly; a staff has worked through the academic 
year under the direction of Howard E. Wilson at Harvard 
University. 

Approximately 300 textbooks in civics, literature, geog¬ 
raphy, history, modern problems, and biology, and 75 courses 
of study, as well as hundreds of other items of teaching equip¬ 
ment have been examined. In the course of their analysis, 
those in charge of the study have come to a tentative formula¬ 
tion of proposals for curriculum reform as well as textbook 
revision. The study is not only an analysis of the treatment 
of ethnic and religious groups in the American population, but 
also attempts to assay what we are teaching, and to make sug¬ 
gestions as to what we should be teaching, about individual 
worth and dignity within the democratic theory; about the 
nature of groups within a complex, industrial society; and 
about the techniques of social action among groups in our 
society. 

The study deals with elementary and secondary schools, and 
with selected teaching and curriculum materials at the college 
level. The committee hopes to complete its work early in 
1946. 
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Inter group Education in Schools 

With the financial aid of the National Conference of Christ¬ 
ians and Jews, the American Council organized in the autumn 
of 1944 a project for the development of programs in inter¬ 
group education in a number of cooperating school systems— 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, South Bend, and Milwaukee. A com¬ 
mittee, with Superintendent Charles H. Lake of Cleveland as 
chairman was established; Hilda Taba, on leave from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, served as director of the project. 

The purpose of the project is to aid selected school systems, 
by consultative and clearinghouse services, in developing com¬ 
prehensive and focused programs of intergroup education in¬ 
digenous to their own situations. The project involved, in 
varying degrees in the different localities, curriculum readjust¬ 
ments, in-service education for teachers, school-community 
relations, extracurricular adjustments, and other phases of 
school activity. No plan was imposed; each development 
was an outgrowth of the individual school's program. 

So promising was the first semester of work in cooperation 
with the four school systems that plans are now under way for 
the expansion and continuation of the project. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews is making available ap¬ 
proximately $50,000 a year for two years, beginning in Sep¬ 
tember 1945, for work in cooperation with 18 school systems 
widely distributed over the United States. Plans are now 
under way for the selection of the cooperating school systems 
and for bringing together an adequate staff. It is expected 
that, at the end of the two-year period, a report will be issued 
based on the experiences in the cooperating school systems and 
suggestive for the wider adjustment of American education to 
the needs of more harmonious relations among the groups in 
American life. 

Social Studies Yearbook Project 

Funds were appropriated by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews through the American Council, to the Na¬ 
tional Council for the Social Studies for the preparation of a 
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special yearbook on intergroup education in the social studies 
field. A committee, with Stanley Diraond of the Detroit 
Public Schools as chairman, is in charge of the project. Hilda 
Taba is director of the study and editor of the yearbook. 

During 1944-45 a comprehensive survey, by letter and ques¬ 
tionnaire and limited school visitation, has been carried on In 
order to locate, describe, and evaluate enterprises in inter¬ 
group education which have been developed within the social 
studies program of American elementar-y and secondary 
schools. Selected, promising practices will be reviewed in the 
yearbook, which is to be published in the autumn of 1945. 

EDUCATION IN AVIATION 

During the year 1944-45 under a continuation of the con¬ 
tract between the American Council on Education and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, a number of significant re¬ 
search and evaluation projects have been conducted. 

Chief among these are the survey and evaluation conferences 
which have been held in twelve states by committees of educa¬ 
tors, school administrators. State Aviation Commission repre¬ 
sentatives, and consultants of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis¬ 
tration, Twelve over-all state-wide plans for aviation in the 
schools have been published by state educational authorities. 
These have recommended policies and have illustrated desir¬ 
able curricular practices in aviation education from kinder¬ 
garten to college. Several of these conferences were furnished 
assistance through the operation of the Council's contract with 
CAA. Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, California, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Connecticut, Texas, Rhode Island, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Michigan are the leaders in the adoption of 
these state-wide plans for aviation education. 

The widespread influence of such planning is evidenced by 
the stimulation and assistance afforded state and local groups. 
For instance, one state aviation commission, as a result of 
its participation in the planning group, has appropriated the 
sum of $10,000 to broadcast throughout the educational struc¬ 
ture of the state the plan recommended by the conference. 
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Several state educational and aviation organizations are assist¬ 
ing in placing their respective state plans in effect. 

In addition to the state planning conferences a project to 
develop plans and specifications for classroom demonstrations 
and laboratory equipment for use in the study of aeronautics 
has been conducted by the American Council on Education 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. This project has 
resulted In the publication by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
in January 1945, of a 150-page report entitled Demonstra¬ 
tions and Laboratory Experiences in the Science of Aeronau¬ 
tics. Copies of this exceedingly interesting report may be 
secured from the publisher. 

A third study of teaching techniques in the science of aero¬ 
nautics has been conducted during the current year in seven¬ 
teen representative secondary schools located along the At¬ 
lantic seaboard from Connecticut to Virginia and as far west 
as Ohio. This study has resulted in observation and analysis 
of teaching methods, supported by teachers’ journals and 
specimens of classroom work by students, in the science of 
aeronautics courses. These data, and conclusions based 
thereon, have been compiled in a 300-page report which is now 
ready for publication. This report will provide teachers of 
aeronautics with a summary of the experiences and observa¬ 
tions in a carefully selected group of schools comprising urban 
and rural situations, and the techniques used by aeronautics 
teachers of widely varying backgrounds. 

During the past year, two surveys of Importance have been 
conducted under our contract with the Civil Aeronautics Ad¬ 
ministration. The first was a survey of 1500 institutions of 
higher education to determine the extent of offerings in the 
field of aviation and related subjects. A report of this sur¬ 
vey was published by the Council in October 1944. The re¬ 
port shows that approximately 400 colleges and universities 
are offering some type of course in aviation and related fields. 

The second survey was made to determine the extent to 
which separate aviation courses are offered in public and 
private secondary schools. Twenty-four thousand schools 
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were requested to submit Information and replies were re¬ 
ceived fi'om 55 percent of the total number addressed. Nearly 
27 percent of the replies received indicated that separate 
courses in the science of aeronautics were being currently 
offered to the students of the responding schools, with a 
greater percentage of large high schools replying in the 
affirmative. 

In this project, as in several others, the Council is pioneer¬ 
ing in securing consideration at all levels of education as to the 
extent and nature of the modification of school and college 
curricula which should take place as a result of the emergency 
of a great new factor in American and world life, namely, air 
transporation. Slowly but inevitably school curricula and text¬ 
books in the recent past recognized the implications of rail¬ 
roads and automobiles. Now, with the impetus of the world 
war, we are entering the air age in which many thousands of 
technically trained persons will be needed and which bids fair 
to modify no end the life of people throughout the world. 
Surely it is appropriate that the Council should do what it can 
to organize instruction on aviation so as to keep the schools 
and colleges abreast of developments in this field and their 
implications in our social life. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 

The preparation of brochures dealing with various aspects 
of personnel work in colleges and universities continues to be 
the chief activity of the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work under the chairmanship of E. G. Williamson. The com¬ 
mittee, with financial assistance from the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, has completed one booklet during the year, has 
another ready for editorial review, and has two additional 
subcommittees at work. In this effort the committee has en¬ 
joyed the assistance of numerous leaders in administration 
and personnel work throughout the country as writers and 
critics. As a result, the publications of the committee yearly 
gain in prestige. 

The most recent 95-page booklet, Student Personnel Work 
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in the Postwar College, prepared by a subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Willard W. Blaesser of the University of 
Wisconsin, is a practical analysis of the problems and desirable 
adjustments that need to be made in Institutions of higher 
education in the next several years. I recommend this common 
sense document to all administrators and teachers. It should 
be exceedingly helpful in planning for the effective education 
of returning veterans and war workers, as well as for regular 
college students. 

During the coming year the committee will complete a 
pamphlet on Financial Aid for College Students, Two new 
subcommittees are now at work. One, writing Hygiene 

in Colleges and Universities, is under the chairmanship of 
Kate Hoover Mueller, Indiana University. The other, work¬ 
ing on the tentative title Coming of Age in College, will be 
devoted to student work and student life. This subcommittee 
is composed of W. H. Cowley of Stanford University, Mar¬ 
garet Mead, anthropologist, and Robert L. Sutherland of the 
University of Texas. 

In addition, the Committee on Student Personnel Work is 
planning an institutional survey of opportunities for graduate 
study in educational personnel work. Attention is also being 
given to the possible development of a consultative service for 
colleges and universities, 

Next year will be the twentieth anniversary of the Council’s 
creation of the Committee on Personnel Methods. I am very 
pleased that we continue to be active in this area which is of 
growing significance to higher education. 

MODERN LANGUAGES 

The only project which has been completed by the Com¬ 
mittee on Modern Languages, Robert Plerndon Fife, chair¬ 
man, during the year is the publication of the Brazilian Portu¬ 
guese wordbook. In the report of May 1, 1944 it was noted 
that the compilation of this work had been concluded at Nash¬ 
ville and that the committee was in search of funds for its 
issuance, In the meantime a further examination of the man- 
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uscript showed that a revision was necessary, due to recent 
orthographic changes prescribed in 1943 by the Brazilian 
Minister of Education. While correction was in progress, 
arrangements with the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
opened the way for publication of the wordbook, which will 
be ready for distribution shortly, entitled: A Graded Word 
Book of Brazilian Portuguese, The compilation was directed 
by three Portuguese scholars representing three Institutions at 
Nashville: M. L. Shane, George Peabody College, W. M, 
Carr, Scarritt College, and C. B. Brown, Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity, and the work was carried out by a group of graduate 
students holding fellowships at these colleges. It follows the 
general pattern of other foreign language wordbooks issued 
by the committee. Basing on a count of 1,200,000 running 
words drawn from 120 Brazilian sources, the list comprises 
9,345 most frequent words, presented in a descending sequence 
of general usefulness and also an alphabetical index series. 
While the words are taken from Brazilian sources, those of 
higher frequence are undoubtedly basic both for reading and 
conversation also in Lusitanian Portuguese, The work will, 
therefore, he valid for standardizing materials in Portuguese, 
now expanding rapidly as a subject in our schools, whether the 
texts and instruction are based on Brazil or on Portugal. It 
should also be of use for normalizing Brazilian texts and tests 
used in the schools of Brazil and elsewhere in Latin America, 
functioning as the Thorndike lists do in English Instruction. 
Furthermore, the wordbook is a milestone in the develop¬ 
ment of our relations with Latin American education, inas¬ 
much as it is the first quantitative study to serve purposes of 
language instruction which Is based specifically on a Latin 
American vocabulary. 

The administration of inter-American tests in Puerto Rico, 
Texas, and Mexico was completed in 1943, but owing to delays 
incident to the war, scoring and tabulation of results had not 
been concluded at the time of my last report. These difficul¬ 
ties were finally overcome, and on June 15, 1944 a report on 
the entire testing project was submitted to the Council and the 
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Office of Inter-American Affairs by the director of the under¬ 
taking, H. T. Manuel, of the University of Texas. The re¬ 
port has not been published, but it is to be hoped that its es¬ 
sential features may appear in print. It is necessary to ex¬ 
amine this report at some length in order to form an ade¬ 
quate understanding of the massive character of this bilingual 
experiment. It explores the results of testing 34,000 pupils in 
the three areas by means of eighteen tests of general ability 
and language ability, for the most part parallel in English and 
Spanish forms. The results are statistically distributed for age, 
grade, school types, and the essential criteria for the tests, 
including the equivalence of the English and Spanish forms, 
are established by the usual technical procedures, with applica¬ 
tion of certain new techniques for analysis. Comparative 
studies show a number of interesting results, such as relative 
achievement in reading in Puerto Rico and in Texas, and the 
ratio of English and Spanish reading ability in Puerto Rico, 
and an intensive study of 9,000 Puerto Rican students for 
correlation between testing results and the economic status 
of their families. 

Since submission of the report further work has been done 
in revising the tests in the light of the administrations. The 
committee is now seeking support for publication to make 
possible commercial distribution of these inter-American tests 
so that the entire battery, comprising 54 separate forms, may 
be available for general use in the schools and colleges of this 
country and in Spanish American areas. A considerable in¬ 
terest has been expressed by teachers and administrators in the 
United States and in Latin American countries in these in¬ 
struments for measuring achievement in English and Spanish 
both in monolingual and bilingual situations. 

The most important immediate result that will accrue from 
this test administration is in its contribution to the study of 
English teaching in Puerto Rico, a project of the committee 
which has appeared in these reports since 1942 and was de¬ 
scribed in some detail last year. Since then further material 
bearing on the language situation and its public background 
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in the island has been assembled, in addition to that supplied 
by the test administration. Completion of the project has 
been delayed by heavy academic and public commitments of 
Professor Manuel and the chairman, but every effort is being 
made to accelerate the report. Its general character, ma¬ 
terials, and organization were forecast in the President's re¬ 
port of last year. An objective and faithful presentation of 
the conditions surrounding the teaching of English in the 
island may be a contribution of special value in view of the 
active discussion of the future political status of Puerto Rico, 
where changes may be expected to have an effect on the teach¬ 
ing of English. 

War commitments and shortages have delayed further the 
appearance of the third volume of the Analytical Bibliography 
of Modern Language Teaching, which was forecast for last 
year. It is hoped that the book can be sent to press in the next 
few months. 

VISUAL AIDS 

The Commission on Motion Pictures in Education 

As is well known by those who have followed the develop¬ 
ment of the Council’s work during the past ten years, con¬ 
siderable emphasis has been placed on the development of 
various forms of visual aids, including particularly motion 
pictures, in the educational process. The basic reason for this 
emphasis has been the consistent conviction, now justified 
through many experiments in schools and more lately in the 
Army and Navy, that both children and adults learn more 
rapidly when stimulated by vivid visual representations of 
what the instructor wishes to teach. The motion picture 
lends itself to this purpose exceptionally well. 

After the completion of the motion picture project financed 
by the General Education Board, the Council succeeded in 
securing an appropriation of $25,000 per year, with which 
to support the work of a new Commission on Motion Pic¬ 
tures in Education, from the major motion picture companies 
through the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
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America. This evidence of interest on the part of the theatri¬ 
cal companies In the use of films in educational work is ex¬ 
ceedingly gratifying. Among other things it opens the door 
to the possibility of the use of the extensive resources of talent 
and technical facilities of the industry in the making of such 
pictures—a fact that bids fair to raise the quality of educa¬ 
tional films well above those now available for classroom 
purposes. 

During the past year the Commission on Motion Pictures, 
with Mark A. May as chairman, has approved a new course 
in world geography and worked out the teaching objectives 
for more than seventy teaching films covering various aspects 
of this course. A script writer has been engaged and the first 
group of scenarios completed. The geography material has 
been developed by W. W. Atwood, president of Clark Uni¬ 
versity, assisted by Dean McClusky of the Scarborough School 
and a group of distinguished geographers. 

Extensive work is also being done in the preparation of 
film materials in the field of the democratic liberties and free¬ 
doms. George S. Counts of Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, assisted by a group of leaders in this field, has worked 
out a comprehensive outline. The educational objectives of 
each film are being developed and the necessary research work 
of collecting the factual material for the preparation of 
scenarios is In progress. Script writers are at work develop¬ 
ing film treatments and scenarios on the basis of this material. 

A national contest was conducted in cooperation with the 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the National Council for the 
Social Studies in which high school students throughout the 
country were given an opportunity to present their ideas as to 
films which they thought should be produced to assist in solv¬ 
ing some of the problems in democracy. The results of the 
contest were most gratifying. 

The Commission has also made some preliminary investiga¬ 
tion into the needs of schools for films in the fields of health, 
art, mathematics, education, literature, and government. 
Special committees are at work making recommendations in 
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these subject areas. Other subjects will be explored as fast as 
possible. 

Gardner L. Hart has been appointed director of the project, 
and offices have been established at 28 Hillhouse Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

A Citizens Advisory Committee composed of persons of 
national repute has been appointed by the Commission to 
represent the points of view of the Army, Navy, radio, labor, 
foundations, citizens, business, library, farm, press, motion 
picture industry, and visual education. 

The results of the work of the Commission will be pub¬ 
lished and made available to anyone who is interested in the 
production of instructional films. At this time it seems likely 
that the Commission will be able to make a very substantial 
contribution to this enticing field of education. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Last year the American Council on Education, with financial 
assistance from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri¬ 
can Affairs, produced a number of filmstrips on various aspects 
of contemporary life in the United States, as described in the 
President's report for 1943-44. During the summer of 1944 
this project was completed and 100 sets of the filmstrips with 
mimeographed descriptive material in Spanish and Portuguese, 
as well as an equal number of projectors, were sent to all of 
the Latin American republics. 

The committee, Sidney B. Hall, chairman, which advised 
on the production of the filmstrips felt strongly that these ma¬ 
terials would fill vital needs in our own schools. On the basis 
of their recommendations the Council completed arrangements 
with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
for the release of the filmstrips in this country. 

Wartime conditions have made impossible the wide distri¬ 
bution of the materials which would be desirable. Difficulties 
in securing film stock and in getting delivery of prints have 
caused many delays. However, the response from schools. 
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colleges, and teacher-training institutions, as well as from adult 
groups of many kinds, has substantiated the recommendations 
of the committee. Orders for approximately 3,000 filmstrips 
have been received since January first. 

The response to these filmstrips has, the Council believes, 
a wider implication than the mere filling of a few of the obvi¬ 
ous gaps in available visual aids. First, it has demonstrated 
that there is a wide demand for the simpler visual aids of high 
quality. This demand is not limited to the larger institutions 
or systems with flourishing departments of visual education. 
It comes particularly from the smaller towns, and from in¬ 
dividual schools. It indicates without doubt that there is a 
trend for individual schools to build up their own collections 
of the less expensive visual aids. Second, it indicates that 
school people are awakening to the values of the simpler aids 
and are on the way to balancing their use of visual materials 
—are realizing that there are other visual aids than the 
motion picture. Third, It substantiates the principle that the 
usefulness of filmstrips is not limited to the teaching of skills, 
a theory which has been rather widely held in some circles. 

The release of these filmstrips also presents an opportunity 
to gather data on a new filmstrip technique. Because subjects 
for Latin American distribution had to be provided in two 
languages, only beginning and end titles were used. For the 
rest, the necessary verbal material was incorporated in an 
accompanying script made up of an introductory section and 
a running commentary which may be read as the filmstrips arc 
projected. These scripts need not, however, be presented by 
the teacher, but may be used simply as teachers’ manuals or 
guides. This allows for considerably more flexibility than the 
usual filmstrip which intersperses pictures with printed titles. 
Certain advantages seem to reside also in the fact that there 
is no interruption of pictorial content by printed material. 
This technique developed not from preconceived conviction, 
but from expediency. Nevertheless, the advantages of the 
technique seem to be considerable, and teacher response is be¬ 
ing watched with much interest. 
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COLOR FILMSLIDES 

In July 1944 the Council, with the assistance of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, undertook the assembling of a num¬ 
ber of teaching units of color filmslides dealing with the other 
American republics. Thirty-three of these units have now 
been completed. Successful completion of the project was 
made possible by the interest and generous cooperation of the 
Brooklyn Museum, the press division of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, Museum of Modern Art, art department 
of the University of Texas, Pan American Airways, Taca 
Airways, and a number of individuals who made their private 
collections available. 

Because it was necessary to assemble units from filmslide 
materials now in this country it was not possible to build units 
on all of the Latin American republics, nor in every case on 
the most Important aspects of Latin American life and culture. 
However, the units completed offer a wealth of important 
material, much of it not formerly available to schools and col¬ 
leges in any form. It is hoped that it will be possible to add 
other subjects to the following list by tapping additional col¬ 
lections in this country and by photographing some subjects 
directly. Units now available are; 

Hunting Unusual Plants in Guatemala 
Guatemala 

Cartagena, Historic Fortress City of Colombia 
Brazil Builds 

Native Markets of Latin America 
Rubber in the Amazon Basin 
Native Life in an Amazon Village 
Housing in Latin America 
Mexican Churches of the Colonial Period 
Colonial Painting in Mexico 
Contemporary Mexican Painting 
Contemporary Mexican Murals 
Popular Arts in Mexico 
South America—The Land 
Agriculture in South America 
Mining in South America 
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Transportation in Latin America 
Weaving in the South American Highlands 
Indian Costumes of the Bolivian Highlands 
Indian Costumes of Latin America 
Indian Life in the Lowlands of South America 
Indian Life in the Highlands of South America 
Middle Culture of the Valley of Mexico 
The Toltec Culture of Mexico; Teotihuacan 
The Toltec Culture of Mexico: Tula 
The Aztecs of Mexico 
Tarascan Sculpture of Mexico 

Mixtcc and Zapotec Cultures at Monte Alban and Mitla 

The Totenac Civilization of Mexico 

Ancient Mayan Culture at Copan 

Mayan Culture at Chichen Itza, Yucatan 

Mayan Culture at Uxmal, Yucatan 

Ancient Inca Culture, Peru 

The preparation of these units was under the guidance of 
the same committee that assisted earlier in the preparation of 
the filmstrips on life in the United States. Florence Arquin 
served as director of the project. 

Complete files of the thirty-three units, together with teach¬ 
ers' notes, have been placed on deposit for loan distribution 
with the following institutions: 

The Southern California Council of Inter-American Affairs 
The Rocky Mountain Council on Inter-American Affairs 
Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education 

Pan American Union 
Art Institute of Chicago 
Extension Division, State University of Iowa 
The Pan American Society of Massachusetts and Northern New 
England 

The Southern Council on International Relations 
Portland Extension Center, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 

Division of Education, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Institute of Latin American Studies, University of Texas 
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The filmslide units are also available for purchase from the 
Council. Complete information will be supplied on request. 

MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 

In a sense this academic year represents two important 
anniversaries in the Council's activities in the field of tests 
and measurements. Although the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance, under the chairmanship of T. R. McConnell, 
has taken no special note of these events, I should like to mem 
tion them briefly. 

Psychological Examinations 

In 1924 the Council issued the first of its psychological ex¬ 
aminations for college freshmen. In 1944 the Council pub¬ 
lished the 21st annual edition. This coming-of-age of the test, 
which L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone have 
edited, deserves attention. The American Council on Educa¬ 
tion’s Psychological Examination for College Freshmen is 
probably the most widely used test at the college level. Even 
with decreased college enrollments, the distribution of the test 
is surprising, as the following table of printing orders indi¬ 
cates ; 


Edition 

Test Booklets 

Separate Answer Sheets 

1941 

279,800 

417,000 

1942 

150,000 

575,000 

1943 

130,000 

230,000 

1944 

139,800* 

180,000* 


In addition, an average of 50,000 test booklets and 100,000 
answer sheets are distributed for the companion test for high- 
school students, More than 30,000 sets of the Chicago Tests 
for Primary Mental Abilities, which Dr. and Mrs. Thurstone 
prepared for the Council, have also been sold during the year, 
The continued extensive demand for the Council’s psycho¬ 
logical tests makes it imperative that these tools be of the best 
possible quality. I believe that Dr. and Mrs. Thurstone have 


* Additional printings ivill be requrfed in 1945-46, 
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set high standards in all their psychometric work. It will, 
however, probably be desirable for the Committee on Meas¬ 
urement and Guidance to review these materials in the early 
future and to suggest possible improvements. Out of the 
extensive use of psychological tests in the war programs of 
the armed services should come promising new developments. 

Cooperative Test Service 

The second anniversary is the 15th year of the Cooperative 
Test Service. This occasion is not an altogether happy one. 
In the autumn of 1944, Ben D. Wood, who directed the New 
York office since its establishment, asked to be relieved of all 
staff responsibilities in order that he might devote his full time 
to his duties at Columbia University. This news came as a 
shock to the committee and to those of us on the Council staff 
who had worked closely with Dr. Wood for so many years. 
The committee persuaded Dr. Wood to remain as director 
until February 15, 1945. 

In regretfully accepting Dr. Wood’s resignation, the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Council adopted the following resolu¬ 
tion: 

The Executive Committee of the American Council on Education, 
assembled in meeting March 12, 1945, has been informed of the re¬ 
signation of Dr. Ben D. Wood from the directorship of the Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service and the National Committee on Teacher Examina¬ 
tions of the Council. The committee takes this opportunity to inform 
Dr, Wood of its deep regret that he finds it necessary to ask to be 
relieved of his duties, For the past fifteen years Dr. W^ood has been 
the driving force of much of the forward-looking work in measure¬ 
ment which the Council has undertaken. He has built the Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service to the point where it is a self-supporting service of 
immeasurable value to the thousands of schools and colleges throughout 
the country. He has set a pattern which will influence guidance work 
for years to come. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance made 
arrangements for Kenneth W. Vaughn, associate director of 
the Graduate Record Examination of ^ Carnegie Founda- 
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tion for the Advancement of Teaching, to give part time to 
the Cooperative Test Service beginning February 15, 194 ^ 
Dr. Vaughn will also continue his work with the Graduate 
Record Examination Project. It is fortunate that we are able 
to coordinate certain aspects of the Council’s work with this 
important project at the graduate level. The Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance has appointed a small executive 
committee, composed of Chairman McConnell, E. F. Lind- 
quist, and Donald J. Shank, to work directly with Dr. Vaughn. 

It is a source of considerable satisfaction to all of us that 
this 15th anniversary of the Cooperative Test Service finds 
the organization on a self-supporting basis. During recent 
years, because of the severe drain of the war effort on our per¬ 
sonnel, we have had only a skeleton staff. However, the 
demand for materials issued by the Cooperative Test Service 
has been so great that a substantial reserve fund has been ac¬ 
cumulated. The Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
during the year has explored a number of new areas of testing 
which may be undertaken with these funds. For example, an 
exploratory study of the need of examinations in the field of 
home economics has been going on with the American Home 
Economics Association. A considerable amount of time and 
attention has been given to needed tests in the field of general 
education at the senior high school and college level. As staff 
members again become available, we hope that the Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service can move forward into new areas. 

One of the major services which the Cooperative Test Serv¬ 
ice has taken on during the past year has been the pubUcatlon 
and distribution of the public forms of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute tests. The General Educational 
Development Tests at the high school and college level and 
the various subject tests are being promoted widely through¬ 
out the country. In addition, the Committee on Measure¬ 
ment and Guidance, in cooperation with the USAFI office at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is engaged in a standardization of many 
of the subject tests for which norms were not available. 

To facilitate the use of these tests, the Committee on Meas* 
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urement and Guidance authorized the creation of a Veterans 
Testing Center of the Council at the University of Chicago. 
Through this center, discharged service personnel can have 
administered to them, for a fee, the regular army edition of 
the USAFI tests. Ralph W. Tyler and the University of 
Chicago have cooperated in making this service available. 

Teacher Examinations 

During the year the National Teacher Examinations were 
again given in centers throughout the country. In addition, 
special arrangements were made for the testing of large num¬ 
bers of teachers in service in South Carolina. The National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, which is a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance, has au¬ 
thorized the preparation of shorter forms of the teacher ex¬ 
aminations to be given in the spring of 1946. Roscoe L. 
West, president of New Jersey State Teachers College, Tren¬ 
ton, has succeeded A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, as chairman of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations. 

SURVEY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ALABAMA 

As Stated in the President's report last year, the Council 
entered into an agreement with the Alabama Educational Sur¬ 
vey Commission, created by the legislature in 1943, to assist 
the Commission in making a study of public education at all 
levels in the state. In accordance with this agreement Maurice 
F'. Seay, director of the Bureau of School Service at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky, was selected as director of the survey. 
He in turn named several members to his staff. The Council 
also selected a representative board of consultants from other 
states to review the findings of the staff and to advise with the 
members of the State Survey Commission. 

The State Survey Commission, Hubert Searcy, chairman, 
gave extended consideration to the state’s educational prob¬ 
lems. It advised at length with various educational leaders in 
the state, many of whom supplied extensive information for 
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the use of the staff. There were also a number of meetings 
with members of the board of consultants and members of 
the Commission staff. 

The report of the survey was submitted to the Governor of 
Alabama on March 1, 1945. Quite properly it called atten¬ 
tion first to the solid progress which the state had made in 
education since the first survey by the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion in 1919. It then set forth with appropriate supporting 
data its recommendations, some of the most important of 
which are as follows; to increase materially state funds avail¬ 
able for the elementary and secondary schools; to increase the 
level of teachers salaries and to add to the teaching staff; to 
provide more adequate teaching materials in the schools; to 
strengthen the requirements for teacher certification; to im- 
prove the system of supervision; and to provide the best pos¬ 
sible professional leadership both at the state and local levels. 

In the realm of higher education several recommendations 
were made looking toward the elimination of undesirable 
duplication between and among the state’s institutions; the im¬ 
provement of teacher education; the correlation of extension 
work; the establishment of a four-year medical school; and the 
proper development of higher education for Negroes. 

The most distinctive recommendation in the report has to 
do with the establishment of a single state board of educa¬ 
tion for the administration of public education at all levels. 
Alabama, like many other states in the Union, has a very con¬ 
fused administrative situation in education, with an elected 
state superintendent of education, an appointed state board 
of education, a state university, land-grant college, and state 
college for women with separate boards, and the state teachers 
colleges and higher institutions for Negroes under the state 
board of education. After reviewing the situation at length 
the staff, the board of consultants, and the members of the 
state survey commission, with two exceptions, united In the 
following recommendation : 

The Commission recommends that the constitution be amended to 
establish a single Board of Education with authority over all public 
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education supported by funds appropriated by the lepslature. This 
Board should appoint as its chief executive officer a qualified educator 
who should be the head of a professional staff competent to deal with 
the many phases of public education. The chief executive officer should 
have such responsibility and qualifications as to make the position com¬ 
mand the highest salary of any official in public education in Alabama. 
His tenure should be continuous so long as he discharges his duties 
faithfully and efficiently, and his salary should be determined by the 
Board. 

The proposed Board of Education should be composed of nine mem¬ 
bers appointed by the Governor and approved by the Senate. Each 
member should serve nine years, and the term of one member should 
expire eacli year. The Board should be composed of representative 
citizens of Alabama. 


Governor Chauncey Sparks in transmitting the survey re¬ 
port to the legislature commented on this recommendation as 
follows: 

One particular thing the Commission recommends, and which, in my 
judgment, is basic and, when obtained, will lead to the accom¬ 
plishment of many of its recommendations, is that the legislature create 
one board to supervise all educational activities of the State from the 
primary schools through the institutions of higher learning. This board 
should be given the authority to name a director of education or an 
executive secretary, in lieu of the presently elected State Superintendent 
of Education. It should be permitted to staff itself adequately for re¬ 
search, for study, for planning, for architectural designing, for recom¬ 
mendations to the legislature, for coordination of the work of education, 
for prevention of duplications and overlapping, and, in general, for 
exercising a directive and supervisory control over all educational 
activities in Alabama. 

I am very happy that the Council has been able to assist so 
extensively in making the survey of public education in Ala¬ 
bama. The report is well documented, concise and forthright. 
I believe that it will be of very great benefit to the people of 
Alabama in solving one of the state’s most important and basic 
problems. The report of the survey has been published by 
the Council and is now available at the Council's offices. 
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THE CURRICULUM SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OP 

HAWAII 

At the conclusion of the session of the Hawaiian Territorial 
Legislature in 1943, Holdover Committees were appointed hy 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives to study 
pertinent and significant problems during the intersession, and 
to present recommendations to the 1945 sessions. Due to the 
intense interest in improving the educational system of the 
Territory of Hawaii, the Holdover Committees concerned 
themselves immediately with the reorganization of the De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction which included studies of the 
curriculum, teaching personnel, and teacher training. After 
the Holdover Committees had studied the results of several 
preliminary investigations by interested groups and individuals 
in the Territory, the Holdover Committee of the House of 
Representatives, through its chairman, Roy A. Vitousek, re¬ 
quested the American Council on Education to sponsor a cur¬ 
riculum survey of the public schools of the Territory and to 
select a director and a staff to conduct the survey. 

The American Council on Education selected Edgar M. 
Draper, professor of secondary education and curriculum in 
the College of Education of the University of Washington, 
as director of the survey and at a later time, Alice M. Hayden, 
assistant professor of educational research in the same insti¬ 
tution, as his professional assistant. The Council received an 
original grant of $7,500, which was later augmented by a sup¬ 
plemental grant of $3,500, for the purpose of conducting the 
survey and publishing a report of the survey committee's 
recommendations. 

Dr. Draper and Dr. Hayden were able to spend only the 
month of December 1944 in the Territory of Hawaii as 
priorities for transportation were very difficult to secure, due 
to the necessity for transferring service personnel and equip¬ 
ment to the Pacific theater of var. Through the cooperation 
of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific, air reservations were finally secured on December first, 
and Dr. Draper and Dr, Hayden were able to visit all the 
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major islands in the archipelago. As soon as they returned, 
a preliminary report was prepared and hurried to Hawaii for 
the opening of the legislative sessions of 1945, 

The full report will be published by the Council during the 
fall of 1945. A resume of the study is being published in cur¬ 
rent numbers of the Hawaii Educational Review. 

The recommendations of the survey committee as pre¬ 
sented to the territorial legislature provided for: 

1. The reorganization of the Department of Public Instruction so 
that adequate administrative, supervisory, and teaching staffs would be 
available to participate in a curriculum-improvement program. The 
cost of instituting this program would be approximately $550,000. 

2. The reorganization of the Board of Commissioners of Public In¬ 
struction who formulate educational policies for the Territory of 
Hawaii. This recommendation was based upon a complete redhtrict- 
ing of the Islands for educational purposes. 

3. The development of a curriculum pattern within which teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators can work on a functional curriculum- 
improvement program, including the study of child development. 

4. The development of both pre-service and in-service tcacher-edu- 
cation programs by the University of Hawaii and the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

5. An improved salary schedule in order to retain members of the 
profession now employed by the Department of Public Instruction and 
to induce excellent students at the University of Hawaii to enroll in 
the Teachers College. 

6. The modification of the present law so that at least 20 percent of 
the new teachers and administrators may be secured from the main¬ 
land annually. 

7. The development of reasonable standards for the Territory gov¬ 
erning the promotion and graduation of pupils. 

8. The extension of vocational education and closer articulation be¬ 
tween the school and various industrial and commercial activities. 

9. Increased facilities for kindergartens, remedial education, visual 
and auditory instruction, physical education, and health. 

10. A careful study of present school buildings and provisions for the 
development of a building program under the direction of an expert. 

11. A careful study of school books and supplementary materials 
with provision for territorial aid for new and small schools. 
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The report of the survey commission was received with 
great satisfaction by the territorial authorities but it is too 
early at this time to state what changes have resulted from the 
study. Other surveys of education in the Islands carried on 
in 1920 and 1930 formed the basis for decided improvements. 
It is believed that the present study, although carried on under 
considerable wartime difficulties, will be exceedingly useful in 
effecting further improvements, not only in the curriculum of 
the schools but in related administrative changes. 

Early in May of this year the legislature of Hawaii passed 
a series of resolutions concerning a preliminary report on the 
surv^ey submitted by Dr. Draper and Dr. Hayden as follows; 

Resahedj By the House of Represent.rtives of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, Regular Session of 1945, the Senate concurring, 
that the preliminary report on the curriculum survey of the public 
schools of the Territory of Hawaii submitted by Di’. Edgar M. Draper 
and Dr. Alice H. Hayden be used as a basis for any future considera¬ 
tion of the reorganization of the administration of the Department of 
Public Instruction and for the determin.ation of the future policy, cur¬ 
riculum, and program of the public schools of the Territory of Hawaii; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the department of public instruction give full con¬ 
sideration to the recommendations contained in said report and use them 
in its future policy, curriculum, and program of the public schools of the 
said Territory. 


CONCLUSION 

The writing of this report has served to bring out the extent 
of the Council’s activities in the war situation, many of them 
involving contacts with the various divisions of the armed 
forces here in Washington. While the end of the conflict in 
Europe seems now definitely in sight no one can foretell how 
much longer we shall be involved in the Pacific. Hence the 
war program is bound to affect the whole of education deeply, 
particularly the colleges and universities, for some time to 
come. The Council must, therefore, continue to devote itself 
unremittingly to aiding in the solution of these problems. 
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Nevertheless we are definitely at the beginning of a new era 
in education in this country. It is the era of reconstruction, 
when we begin to leave off our concentration on winning the 
war and turn gradually to fitting war veterans into on-going 
civic life and to laying plans for a long and peaceful future of 
developing the talents of young or old for effective participa¬ 
tion in local, national, and international life. In this process 
I trust that the American Council on Education may take a 
leading part. In striving to this end it is certain that the 
Council will have the active cooperation of educational leaders 
throughout the country and of the educational organizations, 
higher institutions, and school systems, which are now so ex¬ 
tensively represented in its membership. To this high service 
also the Council's staff will continue to devote Itself in whole¬ 
hearted manner. 


George F. Zook 
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APPENDIX 
Publications 

American Council on Education 
May 1944—May 1945 

Books 

Teacher Education in Service 

By Charles E. Frail and C. Leslie Cushman, for the Commission 
on Teacher Education, xiii -f- 503 pp. July 1944. $3.00. 

The College and Teacher Education 

By W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E, Davis, 
for the Commission on Teacher Education, x 311 pp. Novem¬ 
ber 1944. $2.50. 

Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials 

Report of the Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials on 
Inter-American Subjects, Arthur P. Whitaker, director, viii 4^ 
494 pp. December 1944. Cloth, $3.00; Paper, $2.50. 

Demonstration and Laboratory Experiences in the Science of Atro~ 
nautics; A Guide for Teachers and Students 

Prepared in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administra¬ 
tion. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. viii -j- 155 pp. 
$ 2 , 00 . 

Public Education in Alabama 

A report of the Alabama Educational Survey Commission. 452 
pp. 1945. $1.00, 

American Council on Education Studies 

A Design for General Education: For Members of the Armed Forces 
Seric.s I, Vol. VIII, No. 18. Edited by T. R. McConnell, viii 
4- 187 pp. June 1944, $1.25, 

Psychological Examination for College Freshmen; 1943 Norms 

Series V, Vol. VIII, No. 8. By L. L, Thurstone and Thelma 
Gwinn Thurstone. vi 4~ 32 pp. June 1944. lOf!. 

Channeling Research into Education 

Series I, Vol. VIII, No, 19. By John E. Ivey, Jr., for the Com¬ 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, xviii 4" 1^7 
pp. August 1944. $1.25. 
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Nnv Directions for Measurement and Guidance 

Series I, Vol. VIII, No. 20. A symposium sponsored by the Com¬ 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance, with papers by Ralph 
W. Tyler, E. G. Williamson, E. F. Lindquist, and others, viii -f- 
103 pp. August 1944. 80(i. 

College Investments tinder War Conditions 

Series III, Vol. VIII, No. 21, By J. Harvey Cain, vi -}■ 39 
pp. September 1944. 40^. 

J Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools 

Scries II, Vol. VIII, No. 8. By Helen Hardt Seaton for the 
Committee on Visual Aids in Education, vi 40 pp. October 
1944, 40^*. 

Motion Pictures for Postwar Education 

Series I, Vol. VIII, No, 21. By the Commission on Motion Pic¬ 
tures in Education, vi -f- 23 pp. October 1944. 20 j!. 

Religion and Public Education 

Series I, Vol. IX, No. 22. Proceedings of a conference, with 
papers by F, Ernest Johnson, George N. Shuster, Ordway Tcad, 
George F. Zook, and others, viii -f- 76 pp. February 1945. 75(>. 

Student Personnel Work in the Postwar College 

Series VI, Vol. IX, No. 6. By Willard W. Blaesser and others, 
for the Committee on Student Personnel Work, vi -j- 95 pp. 
April 1945. 75<f. 

Psychological Examination for College Freshmen; 1944 Norms 

Series V, Vol. IX, No. 9. By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma 
Gwinn Thurstone. vi 4* 32 pp. May 1945. lOff. 

Periodicals and Pamphlets 

The'Educational Record 

Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1944; January, 
April, 1945. 

A Brief Statement Regarding the American Council on Education 

Eight-page folder describing the work of the Council, October 
1944. 

Members of the American Council on Education 

Sixteen-page folder listing the membership of the Council. Novem¬ 
ber 1944. 
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Higher Education and National Defense 

Bulletins Nos. 67 through 81, plus supplements. 

Surplus Property Newsletters 
Bulletins Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services 

Loose-leaf handbook. About 900 pp. Substitutes for 1944 ma¬ 
terial, $2.00; for 1945 material, $3.00. 

Federal-State Relations in Education 

By the Problems and Policies Committee of the Council and tk 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As¬ 
sociation. 47 pp. March 1945. 25^. 

A Study of Aeronautics Courses in the Secondary Schools 

Prepared in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
33 pp. May 1944. 

A Survey of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and Related Fields 

Prepared in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administra¬ 
tion. 64 pp. October 1944. 

Education for Mutual Vnderstanding and Friendship between Canada 
and the United States 

By the Canada-United States Committee on Education. 15 pp. 
January 1945. 

Publications of the American Council on Education 

A complete listing of Council publications. 46 pp. Autumn 1944. 

Cooperative Achievements Tests for High School and College Glasses 
and United States Armed Forces Institute Examination (Civil Forms) 
A catalogue. 76 pp. March 1945, 

In Portuguese 

As Instituigdes Catolicas de Ensino nos Estados Unidos 

Pelo reverendissimo Monsenhor George Johnson, iv 17 pp. 
Illustrated. April 1945. 


In Spanish 

Las Instituciones Catolicas de Ensenanza en las Estados Unidos 

Por el ilustrisimo y reverendisimo Monsenor George Johnson, iv 
-|- 18 pp. Illustrated. April 1945. 



The University and the Independent 
Foundation or Trust 

By JOHN J. PARKER and FRANK E. SELLERS 

I N THE SPRING of 1944 a committee of the board of 
trustees of the University of North Carolina was ap¬ 
pointed by Governor J. M. Broughton to consider the 
status of foundations and trusts created to aid in the Univer¬ 
sity’s work and determine what rules should apply in its rela¬ 
tionship to them. This committee gave consideration to trusts 
and foundations under the control of the institutional board 
of trustees as well as to those under the control of independ¬ 
ent boards. Following an extensive investigation of the ad¬ 
ministration of outside grants at other institutions throughout 
the United States, the committee recommended the following 
principles and rules which were adopted by the University of 
North Carolina in the autumn of 1944: 

1. Trust funds and foundations heretofore created or established and 
those which may hereafter be created or established for carrying on 
work at Chapel Hill, at State College, or at the Woman’s College, 
shall be strictly administered in aid of the work that they were in¬ 
tended to promote at the particular institution of the University that 
they were intended to help and shall not be used in aid of work other¬ 
wise. 

2. Funds belonging to any trust or foundation shall not be used for 
any other purpose than the trusts therein limited, and borrowing and 
lending between funds shall not be permitted, nor shall loans be made 
therefrom to any officer or employee of the University or any member 
of the Board of Trustees. 

3. The business agent of the University, under the direction of the 
Finance Committee of the Board of Trustees, shall invest all funds be¬ 
longing to trust funds and foundations under the control of the Board 
of Trustees of the University; and at least once each year the Comp¬ 
troller shall render a written report to the Board of Trustees showing 
the condition of each trust, any transactions affecting it, the securities 
in which its funds are invested and the disposition made of the income 
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arising therefrom. As to each trust, a copy of the portion of the re¬ 
port dealing with it, shall be furnished to the founder of the trust, or, 
if he be dead, to his legal representative or nearest living relative. 

4. All trust funds and foundations hereafter proposed to be created 
affecting the administration of the University of North Carolina, with 
relation to departments, schools or divisions, in any respect, shall first 
be submitted to the Board of Trustees for approval and thereafter shall 
be administered according to the provisions of sections five and six as 
herein set forth. Nothing in this instrument shall in any way inter¬ 
fere with the agreement heretofore made affecting the acceptance by the 
University of the benefactions made under the pending case concerning 
the will of William Hayes Ackland, now in court. 

5. Where a foundation is held and administered by trustees separate 
from the Board of Trustees of the University, the trustees thereof shall 
not exercise any direct or indirect control over the affairs of the Univer¬ 
sity and shall not interfere therewith in any way and shall make no 
grants in aid of University work unless they be specifically approved 
and accepted by the Board of Trustees of the University. 

6. No grants shall be made by trustees of special trusts, or accepted 
by the Board of Trustees of the University, upon the express or im¬ 
plied condition that any particular person shall be employed by the Uni¬ 
versity or that the salary of any professor or other person shall be in¬ 
creased ; but grants may be made generally in aid of work or to increase 
salaries in certain departments, and the Board of Trustees, if it secs 
fit to accept the grants for these purposes, .shall decide who shall be 
employed to carry on the work and how funds for increase of salaries 
shall be allotted. 

7. Trustees of special trusts or foundations created to aid any work 
of the University, shall be requested to furnish annually to the Board 
of Trustees a report showing in detail the condition of the trust or 
foundation and how funds arc invested and how the income therefrom 
has been applied. 

The report of the committee was based largely upon an¬ 
swers to inquiries received from forty-nine leading colleges 
and universities by Louis R. Wilson of the University of 
North Carolina School of Library Science. These inquiries 
were directed particularly to experience with trusts and foun¬ 
dations whose funds were not subject to control by the gov¬ 
erning board of the institution. 
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The problem with which the committee was concerned— 
that of protecting the independence of the college or univer¬ 
sity while carrying out the wishes of the donors—is one of 
increasing importance to universities and colleges in general 
and to the public at large. The growth of universities in 
America has been rapid; they are extending their work and 
research in many fields, and public-spirited citizens are con¬ 
tributing to trusts and foundations created to aid in that work. 
Gifts are to be encouraged provided they are not the means 
of exerting influence on the affairs of the university. 

Many colleges and universities stated in their replies to Dr. 
Wilson, that the problem of outside funds had not arisen; 
others that they had met it in a variety of ways. The ques¬ 
tions and answers which follow show how the problem has 
been handled at different institutions. 

Have foundations, trusts, or groups from industry, busi¬ 
ness, or agriculture, or any other groups been established 
to aid in the work of your institution by such means as 
establishing professorships or fellowships, or supplementing 
the salaries of professors, where the funds are handled and 
grants are made by a board of trustees or group which is 
separate and distinct from the governing board of the col¬ 
lege or university f 

(The foregoing question docs not refer to foundations such 
as the Rockefeller or Carnegie Foundations, but to those 
created to aid the work of a particular college or university 
and to supplement the funds administered by its general 
board.) 

Some universities, when offered grants from outside sources, 
have forestalled many of the problems involved by insisting 
that the funds ultimately available be paid directly to the uni¬ 
versity for disposition.^ 

The Universities of Florida, Arizona, Missouri, and Yale 
University expressly retain all matters of decision, such as ap- 


^ Brawn, Syracuse, Stanford, Western Reserve, and the Universities of Ken¬ 
tucky, Oregon, Florida, Arizona, Virginia, Missouri, Alabama, and Texas, 
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pointments to fellowships, selection and pay of faculty, etc,, 
and stipulate that university-controlled administrative chan- 
nels be used. 

Brown, Syracuse, Stanford, and the Universities of Oregon, 
Arizona, Virginia, and Texas, permit and follow designation 
of the field and general function of the grant, but otherwise 
no strings are allowed to he attached to the university’s dis¬ 
cretion in carrying out the grant. 

Pennsylvania State College, Louisiana State University, and 
the Universities of Florida, Tennessee, and Oregon, use con¬ 
tracts to protect both the university and the donor. 

The University of California has a detailed program for 
the solicitation and acceptance of gifts, and issues a booklet * 
setting forth the kinds of gifts needed and how they are to be 
made, and have included a number of forms to aid the donor 
in making the kind of gift he desires. All forms provide for 
control of the funds by the university. 

At California and at Penn State, the research is usually 
fundamental in nature rather than for the special benefit of 
one concern or industry. Penn State has a very broad re¬ 
search policy' but it requires all proposed projects to be ap¬ 
proved by the college. 

The Universities of Illinois, Nebraska, and Kansas have 
made use of the affiliated foundation to receive and administer 
gifts and funds. This is usually a separate corporate organ¬ 
ization controlled by the university. It is in essence a solution 
to the problem of outside influence in university affairs be¬ 
cause independent grants are channeled through it and univer¬ 
sity officials direct its proper use in the designated fields. 
These foundations are of particular benefit to those state uni¬ 
versities where the laws of the state prevent the acceptance of 
grants or seek to control them in such ways as to discourage 

^ Gifts and Bequests ta the University of California (rev. ed. 1944). Thil 
may be obtained from Attorney for the Regents of the University of Cili- 
fornia, 910 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

‘See Policy and Procedure in Research, a supplemental bulletin to the 
Faculty Bulletin of Pennsylvania State College, Vol. XIX, No. 25. 
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them. The state may, however, use the receipt of outside 
funds as an excuse to cut its own appropriations and thereby 
defeat the purpose of the grant. 

A typical affiliated foundation is the University of Illinois 
Foundation. It is a separate corporate entity with the usual 
powers of a nonprofit corporation. The objects of the foun¬ 
dation are to encourage gifts to assist in developing the facili¬ 
ties of the university for broader educational opportunities, 
receive and administer gifts, act as trustee for donors, and 
perform other acts consonant with its status as dispenser of 
supplementary funds. The board of directors is composed of 
the presidents of the university, the board of trustees, and the 
alumni association, as ex-officio members, and six others, all of 
whom are members of the foundation. An executive com* 
mittce of three is selected by the directors from their own 
number, one of them a member of the board of trustees of 
the university. The accounts of the foundation are audited 
annually under the supervision of the chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee and the comptroller of the university and regu¬ 
lar reports are sent to the board of trustees and board of di¬ 
rectors. The foundation thus serves a useful function, being 
sufficiently controlled by university officials to protect policies 
and interests in projects. The university in turn is enabled to 
carry out projects and advance its program beyond the means 
afforded by limited state funds. 

The University of Nebraska has a similar foundation. The 
foundation of the University of Kansas has less proportionate 
representation by the university, but the policies of the foun¬ 
dation are coordinated with those of the university through 
cooperation between committees of the two boards. 

Some foundations are less closely affiliated with the gov¬ 
erning body of the university, such as the alumni-controlled 
foundations at the University of Georgia and Western Re¬ 
serve. The University of Georgia states that no problem has 
arisen because of the close cooperation between the alumni 
and the university. 
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The most common types of outside grants are those in aid 
of specific research. The policies in handling these grants range 
from allowing the individual professors to receive the grants 
and conduct the research independently to creating separate 
affiliated corporations. Vanderbilt University has experienced 
some difficulty with its former practice of allowing each in¬ 
dividual professor to handle the grants and conduct the re¬ 
search requested of him by industry. It has now set up a re¬ 
search council whose function is to correlate the research work 
of the university. 

The University of Tennessee has also established a res 
search council, and grants are made directly to the council. 

At Johns Hopkins University the grants are administered 
by the university, the results published, and the investigation 
conducted in accordance with its own standards of independ¬ 
ence and freedom. This is also true at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, the California Institute of Technology, and Syracuse 
University. 

The University of Minnesota receives funds for specific re¬ 
search from the Northwest Research Foundation, organized 
by a group of citizens of Minnesota interested in forwarding 
the economic life of the state. The university pays out the 
funds as the need arises. 

The University of Chicago has a special business problems 
bureau which serves as a central agency to receive grants and 
problems. The problems are referred to the different depart¬ 
ments for decision as to their acceptability as research projects. 
Funds are distributed by the university. Projects are not ac¬ 
cepted where there is a definite deadline for completion and 
extra compensation is rarely allowed to the persons conduct¬ 
ing the research. Results are usually published by the 
university. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology has a division of in¬ 
dustrial cooperation whose function is to act as financial agent 
and clearinghouse for research. Emphasis is placed on educa¬ 
tional research and ideas are usually obtained from the faculty 
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or students and then Industrial cooperation is sought in financ¬ 
ing the projects. 

Purdue has set up an affiliated corporation known as the 
Purdue Research Foundation.* The objects of the foundation 
are to foster research and education. The university has suf¬ 
ficient voting strength to protect itself. The foundation ac¬ 
cepts the grants for research and directs the investigation. 
The university and the foundation cooperate pursuant to a 
contract setting forth the rules and regulations that are to 
govern the projects undertaken by the foundation. 

The Cornell Research Foundation is similar. However, 
the Cornell corporation is a wholly owned and controlled sub¬ 
sidiary of the university. Recently, the University of Kansas 
has established a similar foundation. The research corpora¬ 
tion at the University of Tennessee handles patents and pre¬ 
vents exploitation by private interests. This is also one of the 
functions of the Cornell Research Foundation, and of a sim¬ 
ilar foundation established by the University of Washington. 

The University of Wisconsin has an alumni research foun¬ 
dation which is entirely separate from the university but 
which was organized by several of its graduates. Its purpose 
is to commercialize patents and the returns from invested 
capital go to the university for support of research. The 
grants for research are accounted for by the comptroller of 
the university, but allocations for research purposes are made 
by the research committee of the graduate school. 

A foundation was established at the University of Kentucky 
to which 18,000 acres of forest land were given, the income 
from which was to be used for the benefit of the College of 
Agriculture and its work in promoting reforestation. The 
university protects itself by requiring that the director of the 
experiment station be a member of the board of trustees of 
the university. 

New York University has an interesting example of indus- 


*See Purdue Research Foundation Bulletin No. l (rev. ed. 1944). 
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trial-university cooperation in connection with its School of 
Retailing, which was originally conceived by a group of mer- 
chants in New York City. Each of twenty-four participating 
stores has contributed to an endowment to aid the school. A 
small executive committee, on which the university has repre¬ 
sentation, is responsible for the management of the fund. The 
procedure has been established by a somewhat loose form of 
contract which, though lacking definiteness, has been satis¬ 
factory because of the high caliber of the men participating. 
Graduate students spend half their time in classrooms and 
half in the participating stores. 

The University of Michigan has several outside trusts. The 
largest of these is the Horace B. Rackraan Fund of nearly 
$4,500,000. The income is to be used for the benefit of the 
graduate school as prescribed by a board of governors com¬ 
posed of the president of the university, the dean of the 
graduate school, and three appointees of the donor. The 
board of governors also administers three other funds which 
total $2,500,000. The expenditures approved by the board 
of governors are presented in the form of budgets to the 
regents of the university for their approval. In actual prac¬ 
tice, the board of governors relies upon the advice of the 
executive board of the graduate school which reviews all 
projects and submits its recommendations to the board of 
governors. Another similar fund at Michigan is the William 
W. Cook Endowment of more than $2,000,000. The income 
from the Cook fund must be devoted to developing the law 
school by paying faculty salaries, providing fellowships, pur¬ 
chasing books for the law library, and by other means. A 
budget is annually set up by the law faculty, submitted for 
approval to the trustees, and finally to the board of regents 
for approval. Western Reserve University has a similar trust, 
the income of which is paid out as agreed upon by the uni¬ 
versity and trustees of the fund. A university officer is also 
one of the trustees. Still another fund at Michigan is the 
Williams Professorship Fund to provide the salary of aa 
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emeritus professor. It was raised by the alumni association, 
which retains the right to nominate the beneficiary. 

Has the existence of any subsidy organization led in any 
case to divided loyalty on the part of professors or officers 
of the institution or to attempts on the part of the organisa¬ 
tion’s officers to control the policies of the university or the 
appoint7nent of professors through the making or with¬ 
holding of grants? 

The greater number of the universities and colleges said 
that there had been no cases of divided loyalty on the part of 
faculty or officers and no cases of the organization attempt¬ 
ing to control either the policies of the institution or the ap¬ 
pointment of professors. The California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology replied; “Definitely not. The trustees approve all 
commitments of the kind indicated and allow none to be made 
which interferes with the institute's control.” 

The Universities of Texas and Washington and New York 
University stated they recognized the danger inherent in 
their relationships, but had been successful thus far in avoid¬ 
ing the pitfalls. One institution experienced difficulty with an 
outside organization set up to administer a fund for payment 
of salaries, and because the foundation board insisted on the 
right to approve the teachers as a condition of continuing the 
grant, the arrangement was discontinued. 

Only one institution felt that there had been divided loyalty 
on the part of the faculty. It found that a certain amount 
of friction had been caused by disproportionate grants by in¬ 
dustry to certain professors for research. However, it had 
not found any organizations inclined to control the policies of 
the university or the appointment of professors through the 
making or withholding of grants. 

Has the existence of such organizations led to the belief 
on the part of any considerable number of persons that the 
policies of the university were dominated or unduly in¬ 
fluenced by those who contribute to the trust? 
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All the responses to this question were negative. The Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky reported that two citizens of the state had 
threatened to use the university to have certain funds placed 
under state control but the suits have never materialized. 
There is, however, no indication that the threat resulted be¬ 
cause of a belief that the trustees of the funds were dominat¬ 
ing the policies of the university, 

Pennsylvania State College, in its bulletin on Policy and 
Procedure in Research, says: “The propriety of accepting 
funds from private or corporate sources for the support of 
open research has not been questioned provided the problem 
to be investigated is of general and public interest, not of 
commercial interest alone; and provided that the research is 
of such a nature that it could he done to better advantage 
at a college or university than at a commercial industrial re¬ 
search laboratory; and provided, further, that the research 
gives promise of contributing to a more effective institutional 
program. It is recognized, however, that this type of re¬ 
search has elements of danger and may lead to serious em¬ 
barrassment to the college unless carefully controlled. It 
should be undertaken only in selected cases and should remain 
a minor feature of the research program of the college." 

What reports are furnished the university by the trust as 

to its status and condition^ 

Cornell University and the Universities of Michigan, Illi¬ 
nois, and Kansas receive annual reports as to the status and 
condition of the trust, or at such other times as seem desir¬ 
able. The University of Georgia and Western Reserve said 
that although they did not require regular reports, they could 
get them if they wished. In some cases where the university 
controls the funds, reports are made to the board of trustees 
and to the donor—among such instances are the Universities 
of Michigan, Florida, Wisconsin, and the California Institute 
of Technology. 
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Ifliat view is held as to the desirability of such trust or¬ 
ganizations and what suggestions are made as to rules for 
their proper regulationf 

The answers to the two parts of this question are, with 
singular unanimity, that aid through foundations is desirable, 
but that it should be made available to the institution under 
conditions that thoroughly safeguard the freedom of the in¬ 
stitution in its use. The number of instances in which such 
foundations have been established, and the care with which 
regulations have been formulated governing the use of income 
from such foundations, provide convincing evidence on this 
point if additional supporting evidence is required. 



Minutes of the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. 

May 4, 1945 


T he Executive Committee of the American Council on 
Education convened as the twenty-eighth annual meet¬ 
ing of the Council in the conference room of the Coun¬ 
cil’s offices, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D, C., on Friday 
afternoon. May 4, 1945. In the absence of Herman B. Wells, 
chairman of the Council for 1944-45, who was serving as a 
consultant from the Council to the American delegation at 
the San Francisco Conference of the United Nations, the 
first vice chairman, Julius E. Warren, presided. The fol¬ 
lowing persons were present: Doak S, Campbell, J. B. Ed¬ 
monson, Willard E. Givens, Carl H. Milam, Edward V. 
Stanford, secretary; John W. Studebalcer, ex officio; John D, 
Williams, and George F. Zook, ex officio. The following 
members of the staff were also present: A. J. Brumbaugh 
and Donald J. Shank. 

President Zook read the resolution regarding the annual 
meeting which had been submitted to the representatives of 
institutional members and delegates of constituent members 
by mail on February 20, 1945. A majority of the delegates 
of the constituent and institutional members had approved 
the following resolution contained in that communication: 

Whereas, The Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education has considered the request of the federal authorities that 
no meetings of 50 or more persons be held and has voted to recommend 
to the members of the Council 

1. That the 1945 annual meeting of the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation should be cancelled; 

2. That the Executive Committee of the Council meet in Washing¬ 
ton on May 4, 1945, and constitute itself as the annual meeting of the 
Council for the transaction of necessary business; 

3. That officers for 1945-46 and three new members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee be elected by mail ballot, 
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I, as the representative of a voting member of the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education accept the above recommendations of the Executive 
Committee. 

It was voted to approve the minutes of the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Council held in Washington, D. C., 
on May 5, 1944, as published in the July 1944 issue of The 
Educational Record. 

President Zook stated that he had not been able to pre¬ 
pare his annual report for 1944-45, but that it would be 
prepared in the early future and be published in the July 
1945 issue of The Educational Record. 

First Vice Chairman Warren presented the general 
budget for the central office of the Council for the year 
ending June 30, 1946, in the sum of $111,000 and the 
budget of the publications revolving fund for the year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1946, in the sum of $157,000, as recommended 
by the Executive Committee. 

It was voted to approve the budgets for the central office 
of the Council and for the publications revolving fund in 
the sums respectively of $111,000 and $157,000 for the 
year July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946. 

It was voted to request the staff to distribute the budget 
for 1945-46 with the minutes of the Executive Committee of 
May 4th. 

First Vice Chairman Warren reported that, at the re¬ 
quest of the Executive Committee, Chairman Wells had ap¬ 
pointed the following nominating committee to prepare a 
slate of candidates for Council officers for 1945-46: Ray¬ 
mond Walters, president, University of Cincinnati, chair¬ 
man; Carter Davidson, president, Knox College, and Roscoe 
L. West, president. State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. On April 10, 1945, the slate prepared by the nom¬ 
inating committee was mailed to all constituent and institu¬ 
tional members with space for votes for additional nominees. 
Mail ballots were presented from a majority of the consti¬ 
tuent and institutional members of the Council for the fol¬ 
lowing persons as officers for 1945-46: 
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Chairmak : 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

First Vice Chairman ; 

Donald B. Tresidder, president, Stanford University 

Second Vice Chairman: 

Rufus B, Clement, president, Atlanta University 

Secretary: 

Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., rector, Augustinian College; repre¬ 
senting the National Catholic Educational Association 

Treasurer: 

Corcoran Thom, president, American Security and Trust Com¬ 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Treasurers: 

Grace R. Ontrich, American Council on Education 
Donald J. Shank, American Council on Education 

Executive Committee: 

(for three-year term) 

Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana University 
Helen C. White, professor of English, University of Wisconsin; 
representing the American Association of University Women. 

Executive Committee: 

(for two-year term to complete the unexpired term of the late 
Dixon Ryan Fox) 

William P, Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse University; representing 
the Association of American Colleges 

It ivaj voted to approve the mail ballot of the voting 
members of the Council and to declare the above officers 
duly elected. 

President Zook presented the joint recommendations of 
President Edmund E. Day and President Herman B. Wells, 
chairmen, respectively, of the Problems and Policies Com- 
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mittee and the Executive Committee, for new members of 
the Problems and Policies Committee, as follows: 

For four-year terms: 

James P. Baxter, III, president, Williams College 
Alvin C. Eurich, vice president, Stanford University 
J. L. Morrill, president, University of Wyoming and president¬ 
elect, University of Minnesota 

For one-year term; 

George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College 

It was voted that the ballot of the Council be cast for these 
persons for membership on the Problems and Policies Com¬ 
mittee as recommended. 

At the conclusion of this business, the twenty-eighth an¬ 
nual meeting of the American Council on Education was 
adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edward V. Stanford 
Secretary 
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Education under the Allied Military 
Government in Italy 

By CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 

T he mission of Allied Military Government in Italy in 
regard to education was simple in purpose: to get 
schools, universities, and other educational and cultural 
organizations open and functioning on a nonfascist basis. 
It definitely was not to reform education or to pattern the 
schools after those of the Allies, or to impose any Allied 
educational Ideas on the Italians. Fundamentally, the job 
was to prevent unrest and to control the population so that the 
combat army would not be bothered by disturbances in the 
rear and so that "the kids would be kept off the streets.” As 
a corollary, fascism was to be eliminated, since the Fascists 
were our enemies. There was no military program for re-edu¬ 
cation of youth (or adults), nor was it proposed that anything 
be substituted for the eliminated fascist elements of the 
program. 

During the early days this was just as well—we had our 
hands more than full carrying out our primary mission. But 
gradually more constructive activities crept into our work, 
and some long-range programs have begun to be developed 
In collaboration with the Italian government. Indeed, under 
the "New Deal for Italy” announced last spring, the Educa¬ 
tion Subcommission of the Allied Commission is actually in- 
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structed to foster cultural rehabilitation in Italy instead of 
being in danger of military criticism for doing so. 

Getting schools open and functioning on a nonfascist basis 
was a much bigger undertaking than the Allied war depart¬ 
ments had envisaged, It has occupied most of the energies of 
the dozen officers (American and British) assigned to the 
task and is still the main job in North Italy. It involves (1) 
replacing fascist personnel with nonfascist personnel; (2) 
replacing courses of study heavily laden with propaganda with 
courses free from propaganda; (3) replacing fascist text¬ 
books with nonfascist books; (4) setting up decentralized 
school administration; (5) finding places in which to hold 
schools; (6) finding school supplies; and (7) setting up a 
school lunch program. Let us consider these briefly. 

Defascistizing Personnel 

The Fascists had put loyal and active party members into 
the key administrative positions in schools, universities, 
learned societies, and cultural institutions (including operas 
and orchestras). At the top, something like 90 percent of 
the personnel was Fascist; at the level of heads of secondary 
schools and deans of faculties in universities, the average 
dropped to about 25 or 30 per cent of really active Fascists; 
while on the level of classroom teachers only from 3 to 7 per¬ 
cent, as a rule, had taken any active part in the fascist party. 
All teachers were members, of course, as required by law 
after 1932, but that was never held against them by the AMG. 

Our first job in entering a newly liberated province was to 
suspend the provincial superintendent of schools, and if there 
was a university there, to suspend the rector. Next, we had 
to find the best possible nonfascist to replace each head sus¬ 
pended. That was difficult and important. In the early days, 
in Sicily particularly, but also in southern Italy, we were not 
too successful in finding good men with ability—they just 
were not there. Antifascists with energy and initiative had 
long since been disposed of by the Fascists; men who were 
tacitly opposed to fascism had so long kept in the dark that 
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they had no administrative experience. Men reasonably non- 
fascist did exist among the civil service employees and 
were often used. But for so long they had not dared to take 
any initiative, were so accustomed to obey orders servilely 
from above and to behave as petty dictators to those below, 
that they were not too satisfactory as leaders to open and 
direct educational institutions under circumstances that would 
have made the ablest and most experienced administrator 
quail. As we worked north, our range of choice broadened 
and there were more men with ability to be found, relatively 
speaking at least. Also, we had had more experience in 
selection, Most of our replacements during the past year 
have been from fairly satisfactory to really good. 

Having picked our head men, we got their help in eliminat¬ 
ing and replacing the Fascists on the levels below—elementary 
inspectors and directors of schools, principals of secondary 
schools, and so forth. In this process we made considerable 
use of the scheda personale (devised by Major Aldo Raffa, 
who was with us in the early days). This was a questionnaire 
specifically asking about each possible type of fascist activity in 
which a person might have been engaged. Since the penalty for 
a false answer was severe, and since we actually had records on 
which some of the answers could be checked and were supposed 
to have more such data than we had, these schedas were usu¬ 
ally filled out fairly honestly and a person who lied was very 
likely to be informed against by his fellows. An examination 
of these schedas resulted in summary suspensions without any 
hearing, for we had neither the time nor the personnel to hold 
hearings. But machinery was set up for ultimate appeal, and 
the suspended persons received part-pay until their cases could 
be heard. 

In the universities, the prorector appointed by us selected 
a small number of persons who might serve on a committee 
to epurate the faculty. We picked the actual committee mem¬ 
bers from this short list and allowed them to examine the 
records and writings of all professors and recommend to us 
which should be suspended—^with right to ultimate appeal. 
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Those not suspended then elected their own rector and deans. 
Learned societies, operas, orchestras, and other groups were 
handled in similar fashion. 

As to classroom teachers, we found that there were ton 
many for our small staff to check up on them even cursorily. 
So we made it the responsibility of the newly appointed or ap¬ 
proved head of each school to refer to us any cases of teach¬ 
ers who were known to have been active Fascists or whose non¬ 
fascism might be in doubt. Also, AMG officers were asked to 
report any cases of suspected fascism among teachers. All who 
were in any way questionable were required to fill out schede 
persanali and were suspended or retained accordingly. 

Replacement of suspended persons below the rank of school 
superintendents and rectors did not present much of a prob¬ 
lem. There is a surplus of legally qualified teachers in Italy 
at all levels, and our new heads did the finding and appointing, 
subject to our approval. 

Defascjstizing the School Program 

Elementary and secondary schools throughout Italy have 
standard “programs”—courses of study and schedules of num¬ 
bers of hours to be spent per week on each subject. Naturally 
the fascist ministry of education had thoroughly impregnated 
these programs with fascist doctrine, rites, and drills. 

One of the first things we did on arriving in Sicily was to 
set up a commission of trustworthy Italians (school heads and 
teachers) to rewrite these programs, eliminating all fascism. 
We encourage them to substitute something positive in place 
of the things they eliminated, but instructed them not to make 
any basic changes in the nonfascist parts, nor in the general 
plan of organization and administration. They did an ac¬ 
ceptable job of eliminating fascism but failed to make any 
positive substitutions since they had neither the initiative, the 
imagination, nor the pedagogical background to do anything 
constructive. Three months later in Naples, we appointed 
other commissions to finish the work. 

With considerable guidance from us a supplement to the 
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program for elementary schools was prepared, called "Sug¬ 
gestions for Modernizing the Elementary Program,” It was 
an effort to suggest ways in which a touch of psychological ap¬ 
proach might be made toward teaching the dead subject mat¬ 
ter. And we found in Naples a group of technical high school 
heads who did a good job on the programs for technical edu¬ 
cation. As educators, however, we blushed at most of the 
programs we were effecting, but as soldiers we accomplished 
this part of our mission: We published and put into the hands 
of the teachers workable, nonfascist courses of study, and did 
it in time, or almost in time, for the first opening of schools 
in December 1943 and January 1944, throughout Sicily and 
southern Italy. 

On the university level, by eliminating the highly fascist 
faculties of political science and “epurating” the entire teach¬ 
ing staff we avoided having to go into each professor’s syl¬ 
labus. 


Defascistizing Textbooks 

The elementary schools of Italy (five grades) had a single 
series of textbooks, compulsory in all schools. These had been 
thoroughly interlarded with fascist, imperialist, and anti-Allies 
propaganda, from the primer up. Literature was often se¬ 
lected to this end; geography and history were grotesquely 
distorted; arithmetic problems were built around fascist 
themes; grammar exercises kept running on propaganda: “I 
obey Mussolini, thou obeyest Mussolini, he obeys Mussolini,” 
and so on. Sometimes this was done rather cleverly, some¬ 
times as an obvious overlay. 

On arriving In Sicily in the fall of ’43, we immediately saw 
that however difficult and however crudely it must be done, 
these books would have to be rewritten and republished at 
once. The ill-trained teachers in extremely ill-equipped schools 
simply could not teach without textbooks; and children cannot 
learn to read without books to read. So wc first went through 
some of the books ourselves, underlining each objectionable 
item; then we trained an antifascist professor (Professor 
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Grasso, who died shortly after) to finish the job. Next we set 
up a committee of classroom teachers from the elementary 
schools of Palermo and had them write new passages, exam¬ 
ples, problems, and stories to substitute for all those which 
we had censored. Of course they did not do a polished piece 
of work and their substitutions were often less well written 
than the originals. But we had neither the authors nor the 
time available for a complete rewriting of the books—schools 
were about to open and we had to put something in the chil¬ 
dren’s hands. In spite of our best efforts many schools opened 
without books or used mutilated old books, we specifying the 
pages that must be cut out. 

The printing of the new textbooks involved seemingly un- 
surmountable problems—there was neither paper, ink, zinc for 
cuts, binding thread, nor glue, in Sicily. Fortunately Naples 
was liberated by that time; so one of us flew up there to see 
what material could be found. We got newsprint paper that 
had just arrived from the United States. The combat army 
had some printers’ ink which we induced them to give us. In 
a village nearby, we found a little factory that made shoe¬ 
maker’s thread and we diverted part of its stock to bind the 
books, We searched little shops and found scraps of zinc hid¬ 
den in rafters or locked in cupboards. We shipped and flew 
these things to Palermo and also started presses going in 
Naples. Books were beginning to come off the presses In the 
two centers in March—we hadn’t begun the manuscripts until 
November—and during that spring we published more than 
200,000 textbooks. 

Transportation was impossible by ordinary means, so we 
kept an army truck In constant operation carrying books from 
the bindery to provincial centers, and then loaded them on to 
the food trucks that were going out into the little villages, 
There weren’t enough textbooks but, by sharing, the children 
had something with which to work. 

By the summer of 1944 we were in Rome, where we found 
some paper and other supplies. And in the fall of that year 
paper, ink, thread, and other essentials that we had ordered 
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from the United States had begun to arrive. Meanwhile we 
had to make a couple of further changes in the textbooks— 
Victor Emmanuel had to be eliminated except as a historical 
figure, and we found that in our scrupulous efforts not to 
change the sections of the textbooks that dealt with religion 
we had failed to remove a prayer for Mussolini (the Vatican 
later gave us a new prayer to substitute for it). For the 
school year 1944-45 we printed and distributed over 2,000,000 
elementary textbooks. 

Secondary school textbooks presented a different problem. 
There was no single uniform series, and the Fascists had never 
gotten around to making Euclid demonstrate fascist doctrine 
or Cicero orate against the democracies. Consequently, ex¬ 
cept for the anthologies, modern history, and geography, most 
of the secondary books were innocuous. But they all had to be 
examined—an edition of Cicero, for instance, had a fascist in¬ 
troduction, or a title-page was graced with a quotation from 
Mussolini or one of his cohorts. 

This work began in Palermo, where we issued mimeo¬ 
graphed lists of books: (1) to be confiscated, (2) to be ex¬ 
purgated (cutting out an occasional offensive page), and (3) 
approved. In Naples we found many books that had not been 
available in Sieily; so a commission of picked teachers was ap¬ 
pointed to prepare much longer supplementary lists. When we 
reached Rome we found far more secondary textbooks but 
by this time there was a Minister of Public Instruction, so we 
had him set up a commission which under our guidance went 
through truckloads of books. Our combined lists now covered 
over 5,000 titles and were published in book form for school 
heads and booksellers. But we still were not through—when 
we liberated Tuscany we found many more books and the 
commission we set up there examined 2,000. And we are still 
at it, with a new commission in each of the northern regions— 
at Bologna, Genoa, Turin, Milan, and Padua. Their results 
will be published shortly in a final supplement. 

Since the large majority of secondary school books—all but 
five or six hundred—were approved, the printing of new 
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books was a less serious problem than was the case for ele¬ 
mentary schools. Also, only about 12 percent of Italy's 
children go to lower secondary schools and only about 6 per¬ 
cent go on to the upper secondary schools (age fourteen and 
up). Some new books have, however, been published and 
others are in the press. 

In the universities we have allowed the “purified" profes¬ 
sors to handle their own textbook problems. 

Decentralizing Administration 

Just a word on this. The former system of administra¬ 
tion in Italy required that the Minister of Education approve 
almost every act of the provincial superintendents of schools. 
In the early days of the liberation there was no minister. And 
even now the minister has no direct contact with or authority 
over the regions that are still under Military Government. 
Thus we had to devise directives that would give legal power 
to superintendents to carry out the many detailed duties that 
were now devolving upon them. Early in November 1943, we 
brought together the superintendents from nine provinces of 
Sicily and spent two days with them, analyzing the things they 
would have to do to make their schools function smoothly and 
discussing what new legal powers we would have to grant 
them. We changed existing law as little as possible. The re¬ 
sult was a set of directives that had the force of law in all 
Military Government territory. As we have moved north, 
these directives have been revised from time to time, but they 
are still the basis of school administration in the part of Italy 
under our direct control. 

Buildings and Equipment 

From the beginning the greatest and least solved problem 
has been to find places in which to hold classes. School and 
university buildings have been heavily bombed in most parts 
of Italy. Germans billeted in them and they were conspicuous 
targets. Where they remained habitable, our troops billeted 
in them or used them for hospitals. But when our troops did 
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not take a habitable building, refugees did. Even political 
parties have found school buildings handy for their head¬ 
quarters. 

So we have had to find alternative accommodations, or run 
schools in double or triple sessions in such buildings as were 
available. We have used army tents, church sacristies, motion 
picture houses, in one place abandoned street cars, and often 
teachers’ homes—having the teacher take a few children at a 
time in successive hours. Our most extreme case was the use 
of three rooms for twenty-four classes—each class meeting 
one-fourth of a day three times a week. 

The gravity of this situation varied in different places and 
at different times. It is slowly improving now that troops are 
beginning to be cleared out and refugees to be repatriated, but 
only recently we were told that certain schools in Rome could 
not be evacuated for months and in some cities in southern 
Italy, liberated a year and a half ago, practically all schools 
still are occupied by troops. 

Building repairs are another grave problem. In the whole 
of Sicily and southern Italy, south of Rome, and in many 
places in the north, it is rare to find a single school with glass 
in the windows. We had to close schools pretty generally 
during January and February this year because of lack of 
glass. The problem of repairing schools throughout this 
devastated land is gigantic. Only a bare beginning has been 
made. And, of course, many of the schools and university 
buildings will have to be reconstructed from the ground up. 

School equipment has been both destroyed and looted. The 
Germans, and then our own boys when cold in the winter, 
burned school desks, blackboards, and even window and door 
frames for fuel to keep warm. And so, too, did many of the 
villagers. The Germans systematically either took away or 
destroyed scientific and technical equipment. In some cases, 
where the school head had successfully hidden such equip¬ 
ment from the Germans, he heaved a sigh of relief when the 
Allies came in, restored the hidden apparatus, only to have it 
promptly requisitioned and removed by our troops. It will 
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take a generation to re-equip all the schools and universities 
of Italy. 


School Supplies and Lunches 

The problem of school supplies is relatively minor, Al¬ 
though the shortage is acute, and the few supplies are very 
costly, we have managed to print and distribute at low cost 
millions of the quaderni, or pupils' notebooks, which form an 
essential part of the Italian educational system. We have 
brought in from the United States pencils, pens, ink, erasers, 
and paper but we fall far short of having met the demand, and 
our last requisition from the United States failed of approval 
because the Italian government did not have enough dollar 
credits to pay for the material. 

The Fascists gave light hot lunches to the children of 
kindergartens and elementary schools. We have set up a 
similar program, using principally dried soups and dried vege¬ 
tables from the United States. The chief problem has been 
the lack of kitchen equipment, fuel, and dishes. The make¬ 
shift accommodations, of course, lacked such equipment, and 
in the buildings where it did exist It has usually been destroyed 
or looted. Nevertheless, many hundreds of thousands of school 
lunches have been served daily under AMG. 

Constructive Educational Activities 

The bulk of this article has dealt with the first phase of our 
work—getting schools open and functioning on a nonfascist 
basis—which was our primary and, for a long time, our sole 
mission. But before concluding, a word must be said about 
some of the longer-range constructive educational activities of 
the Allied Commission and AMG. 

After the first defascistized programs were published, the 
Minister of Public Instruction was urged to set up a commis¬ 
sion to do a really thorough job of reconstructing Italy's anti¬ 
quated, impractical, dry, and verbalistic curriculum. This com¬ 
mission on elementary programs, appointed nearly a year ago, 
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did a fine piece of work. They then asked our criticism and 
advice and incorporated our suggestions. This new program 
has now been officially adopted as the one legal elementary 
school program for all Italy for 194S-46, and all textbooks 
must be written in harmony with it. There will not be a single 
state series of textbooks next year; any textbook approved by 
a ministerial commission (or, in the North, by a commission 
set up by us and using the same criteria) may be used. More 
than a hundred manuscripts have been approved, and printing 
has begun. 

Another commission, including several members of the ele¬ 
mentary program commission, has just completed a new pro¬ 
gram for the group of secondary schools which prepare ele¬ 
mentary school teachers. This program, too, has been sub¬ 
mitted to us for criticism and advice. While admittedly it is 
a much less complete job of educational reconstruction than is 
that for elementary schools (there are neither professors nor 
textbooks available yet for a modern teacher-training pro¬ 
gram), it is a decided step forward. 

The society of engineers has asked our help in what they 
call a reform of engineering education, and we have secured 
descriptive catalogues for them from the leading schools of 
Britain and America. 

The first of a series of books on education in Britain, the 
United States, and China (we have been unable to get any¬ 
thing from Russia) is about to come off the press in Italian 
translation—Italy has been completely isolated from the 
thought, research, and experience of the democracies in the 
field of education for nearly a quarter of a century, and the 
Minister of Public Instruction and many educators have asked 
us to make such information available. This also Is being done 
through translations of articles from educational journals, se¬ 
lected by us in consultation with a ministerial committee, and 
published by the United States Information Service in one of 
its monthly bulletins, distributed gratis to about 30,000 teach¬ 
ers and schools. 

Preliminary steps have been taken to arrange Interchanges 
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of students, professors, and concert artists between Italy and 
the Allies. 

A list of tlie most urgently needed scholarly publications has 
been compiled under our supervision, and an effort to obtain 
them is being made through the USIS, the British Council, 
and other agencies. 

For over a year we have been encouraging the Boy Scout 
and Girl Scout movements. We have succeeded in getting 
the rival Catholic and nonconfessional associations to federate 
and do much work, including publication of Scout literature, 
in common. We have secured literature, materials for uni¬ 
forms, money, and special trainers for leaders, from the Amer¬ 
ican and British Boy and Girl Scouts and the international 
organizations. 

We have asked specialists in the United States to select the 
best children's books for translation into Italian since Italy 
has almost no good books for children [Pinocchio is a bril¬ 
liant exception), and the USIS has obtained translation rights 
and arranged for publication here. 

These are samples, rather than a complete listing, of the 
constructive activities of the Allied Commission in the field of 
education in Italy. 

As a whole, all the work has been warmly appreciated by 
the Italians, from the classroom teachers, superintendents, and 
rectors to the Minister. All have cooperated with us to a re¬ 
markable degree. It is the Italians themselves who have car¬ 
ried most of the load of trying to give the children and youth 
of Italy a chance to complete their education despite the de¬ 
struction of war, and to begin to lay the foundations for a 
reconstruction of Italy. 



The Recasting of an Educational 
System 

By H. C. DENT 

I r IS NOW exactly a year since the British Parliament 
passed the education act of 1944 "to reform the law re¬ 
lating to education in England and Wales.” This act re¬ 
casts the statutory system of public education in these coun¬ 
tries, reorganizing it in three progressive stages—primary, 
secondary, and further education^—in place of the previous 
overlapping categories of elementary and higher education. It 
provided for the raising of the age of compulsory full-time 
education from 14 to 15, and later to 16; for universal free sec¬ 
ondary education, available to 19; for the institution of a sys¬ 
tem of compulsory part-time education up to 18; for the 
registration and inspection of all private schools; and for 
statutory provision of the widest variety of facilities for adult 
education, both general and technical. 

Obviously it must take time to efEect such a massive scheme 
of reform. What has been done during the past twelve months 
to "make the act an actuality?” one of our Members of Parlia¬ 
ment asked recently. Considering the uniquely difficult circum¬ 
stances, a fair amount has been undertaken, though chiefly by 
way of preparation for future action. It would not be true 
to say that there has been as yet much substantial change in 
the schools. 

The Ministry set up by the act to replace the previous 
board of education assumed control immediately the act was 
passed. Since then It has issued some twenty bodies of reg¬ 
ulations prescribing in detail how the general terms of the 
act are to be carried out, some sixty directive and advisory cir¬ 
culars, about the same number of administrative memoranda, 
and two or three larger pamphlets. The most important of 
the regulations and circulars have dealt with the conditions 
governing the grant of financial aid by the Ministry to the 
local education authorities, the conduct of primary and sec- 
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ondary education, the standards to which school premises must 
conform, and the provision of facilities for adult education. 

The Central Advisory Councils, one for England and one 
for Wales, which the act requires to be set up to advise the 
Minister ‘‘upon such matters connected with educational the¬ 
ory and practice as they think fit," have been appointed, and 
the English Council for some time has been actively engaged 
upon an inquiry into the relevance of the school curriculums, 
particularly at the secondary stage, to the social and industrial 
needs of present-day society. 

The local education authorities, upon whom in Britain 
rests the responsibility for the detailed administration of pub¬ 
lic education, have been preoccupied with two main tasks: the 
setting up of new administrative machinery to conform to the 
changes in the structure of local administration brought about 
by the act, and the preparation of development plans (due to 
be completed by April 1, 1946) ‘‘showing the action which the 
authorities propose should be taken for securing that there 
shall be sufficient primary and secondary schools available for 
their area and the successive measures by which it is proposed 
to accomplish that purpose.” 

It is not possible here to go Into any detail regarding these 
two tasks. Suffice It to say in respect of the first that the act 
reduced the number of local education authorities from 315 to 
fewer than 150, but introduced a novel system of delegated 
authority which has necessitated the setting up of between 300 
and 400 executive bodies and the definition of their powers 
and functions. As the latter is done, not by ukase from the 
center but by local agreement subject to approval by the Min¬ 
istry, one can imagine the vast amount of discussion, argu¬ 
ment, and hard bargaining that has taken place. 

The preparation of development plans is complicated by 
four main factors ; the transformation of all postprimary edu¬ 
cation into secondary education; the dual system of control of 
schools whereby the premises of more than half the ex-elemen¬ 
tary schools and some of the secondary are owned by volun¬ 
tary bodies, chiefly religious denominations, which in virtue of 
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this ownership exercise varying degrees of control over the 
school organization and instruction; the out-of-date condition 
of many of the school premises; and the fact that a large pro¬ 
portion of the cost of any improvements to public education 
falls upon the rates levied by the local authority. To these 
complications in many areas, must be added that caused by 
large-scale destruction of and damage to schools by enemy 
action during the war. 

The act obviously demands a vast rebuilding program and 
a large reinforcement to the teacher force. Nothing has yet 
been done about the former, though a slight provision of 
temporary hutments to relieve the worst cases of shortage of 
accommodation is being made. Rather more has been done 
with regard to securing teachers, but even here the task is 
still in its initial stages; demobilization of the armed forces 
has only just begun and is necessarily proceeding cautiously. 

It is proposed to reinforce the teaching strength by two 
main means; expansion of the normal training facilities in uni¬ 
versities and teacher training colleges, and the setting up of 
emergency training centers to give suitable recruits an intensive 
twelve months' course of training. 

Recruits are to be drawn from two main sources: boys and 
girls who, as before the war, pass from university to university 
training department or from secondary school to training col¬ 
lege, at ages from 18 to 22; and men and women of all ages 
from 23 upwards, from the armed, auxiliary, and civil defense 
forces, and industry. The former will go through the normal 
training, the latter into emergency training centers. 

So far, the response has been excellent from both sources. 
The pressure on training college accommodation Is so great 
that recently (extension of premises by building being still im¬ 
possible) the Ministry urged local education authorities to 
make whatever Improvised arrangements they could for out¬ 
side classes for students or to send them straight into schools 
for observation and teaching practice. Though recruitment 
from the services is still limited to those demobilized for 
health reasons, and from Industry to those granted release 
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from war work, more than 12,000 applications have already 
been received, from which it is estimated some 3,000 to 4,000 
candidates will be selected for training. 

Emergency training began a year ago with an experimental 
class of twenty-seven men and one woman at the Goldsmiths' 
College of the University of London. This spring three emer¬ 
gency centers, two for women and one for men, with a total 
capacity of 350 students, were opened; and it is hoped that by 
the end of the year as many as twenty centers, accommodating 
4,000 sudents, will be In operation. 

I have had the privilege of meeting the members of the 
experimental class and of visiting one of the newly opened 
centers, while a colleague has been to a second. Our impres¬ 
sions are identical; a fine type of man and woman is being re¬ 
cruited, Though these students have not, on the whole, as 
high academic qualifications as are ordinarily required of can¬ 
didates for teacher training, they have more mature experience 
and a wider background of general knowledge. Moreover, 
they have an adult enthusiasm based on a considered desire 
to take up teaching rather than any other occupation, I be¬ 
lieve they will not only maintain but improve the standards of 
the profession. 

But these recruits will not be sufficiently numerous to ease 
the situation in the schools substantially for at least two or 
three years. The situation is grim, and is likely to remain 
so for some time. During the war the teaching force, de¬ 
pleted by the drafting of large numbers of men to the armed 
forces and the cessation of training for men, has been eked out 
by recruitment of retired teachers, married women, and other 
wartime volunteers. For example, a week ago I visited a 
primary school of 250 children housed in buildings a mile 
apart, whose staff of six teachers included two German 
refugees and one Austrian. Classes have in many schools 
become exceedingly large; the older teachers have felt the 
strain severely, and many of the married women naturally 
wish to return as soon as possible to their previous domestic 
occupation. 
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In the circumstances, though the act provided for the rais¬ 
ing of the school age to fifteen on April 1, 1945, it has not 
been possible to do this. There are neither the buildings nor 
the teachers. The delaying clause inserted in the act in view of 
this contingency has taken effect, and it is unlikely that the age 
will be raised much if at all before April 1, 1947, when it must 
be done in any case. 

Similarly, though all postprimary schools became secondary 
on April 1, 1945, the change has so far necessarily been made 
largely in theory only. Nevertheless, three Important points 
must not be overlooked. First, any boy or girl may now re¬ 
main In any secondary school until the end of the term in 
which he or she attains the age of 19, whereas previously the 
sanction of the board of education had to be obtained for the 
retention of a pupil in a senior elementary school over the age 
of 16. This means that any secondary school now can plan a 
seven-years' course from 12 to 19; and some of the new sec¬ 
ondary schools are already doing so. Secondly, no tuition fees 
may now be charged In any secondary school maintained by a 
local education authority—a great relief to the pockets, and 
minds, of many thousands of parents. Thirdly, the new salary 
scales for teachers which came into operation last April place 
the ex-clementary teachers on the same basic rate as their pre¬ 
viously higher paid secondary colleagues. 

Moreover, though as yet the organization and the currlcu- 
lums of the secondary schools, old and new, show little obvious 
signs of change, there is a ferment in the realm of ideas which 
may be productive of striking changes before many years. The 
implications of a change-over from a selective system of sec¬ 
ondary education cov'cring not more than 12 percent of the 
children of secondary school age to a system of universal sec¬ 
ondary education are becoming increasingly manifest. The 
government's policy, laid down in its White Paper on educa¬ 
tional reconstruction published in 1943, was to have a tri¬ 
partite organization of secondary education In grammar (i.c., 
academic), technical, and modern schools—these last to pro¬ 
vide a general education with a strongly practical bias. 
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This proposed organization follows closely the lines of the 
historical development of postprimary education in England 
and Wales. Until last year the grammar school was the only 
type of school officially recognized as secondary; but the junior 
technical school providing a two- or three-year course with a 
strongly vocational bias for boys and girls 12-13 and 15-16 
had carved for itself a secure though small niche, and the 
more progressive of the senior elementary schools had been 
experimenting with forms of practical education which were 
clearly secondary in character. To recognize all three genres 
was the obvious thing to do, and administratively it would be 
simplest to continue them in separate institutions. 

But in Britain the government does not impose more than 
general lines of policy, and an elastic freedom in interpreta¬ 
tion of these is traditionally the right of both local authori¬ 
ties and individual schools. Consequently, while many of the 
local authorities will adopt the tripartite division of secondary 
education, others will modify it in one way or another. The 
outstanding departure from it is that of the London County 
Council, which has declared for a policy of comprehensive sec¬ 
ondary schools and is planning to erect some 90 to 100 
schools, each accommodating 2,000 to 2,500 pupils and cover¬ 
ing the entire range of secondary studies and activities. Other 
authorities are proposing to combine the grammar and tech¬ 
nical, the grammar and modern, or the technical and modern 
in a single institution. 

Though it is now open to any boy or girl to remain in full¬ 
time secondary education until the age of 19, no one imagines 
that in the near future more than a minority will do so, 
Those who opt to leave at or soon after they are legally 
released from compulsory full-time attendance will be re¬ 
quired by the act to attend “county colleges” for at least one 
day a week until the age of 18. This requirement, however, 
is not planned to come into effect until after the age of com¬ 
pulsory full-time education Is raised to 15. 

Meanwhile, interestingly enough, many schemes of part- 
time education for young employees are being established by 
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industrial and commercial firms as the result of a spontaneous 
movement among employers of labor. During the past three 
years several large industries have drawn up apprenticeship 
schemes which include compulsory education during working 
hours, and numerous individual firms have instituted systems 
of part-time education for their young employees, either in 
specially established works schools or in classes arranged in 
cooperation with the local education authority. 

Much of the education given in these schemes is vocation¬ 
al. During the war the importance of technical education of 
all kinds has impressed itself deeply upon the British public, 
and particularly upon the British industrialist. Recently the 
Minister of Education Issued a circular to local authorities 
urging them to make whatever immediate provision was pos¬ 
sible for training recruits for the building trades and other 
employments of high priority in reconstruction. But at the 
moment, in view of the impending release of men and women 
in considerable numbers from the armed and auxiliary forces, 
special attention is being given to the possibility of providing 
widespread facilities for adult education comparable to those 
which are provided in the services. 

During the past five years the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
have developed systems of universal education without 
precedent in our history. These have comprised technical, 
civic, cultural, and recreational (handicrafts and hobbies) 
branches. In particular, wherever possible, education for 
democratic citizenship has been made compulsory. It has 
been conducted largely on a discussion group basis, with the 
aid of pamphlets issued by the Army Bureau of Current Af* 
fairs, and a series of pamphlets entitled “British Ways and 
Purposes." 

One important by-product of this civic education has been 
the "information room” or “news center" now to be found 
in numerous military, naval, and air establishments at home 
and abroad. At best, these information rooms have developed 
almost into community centers and citizen advice bureaus; at 
their simplest they offer a comfortably furnished “enquire 
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within" on a wide range of current topics, much of the in. 
formation being pictorially, cartogaphically, or diagram, 
matically displayed. 

It is to provide such facilities in civilian life that a great 
effort is now being made. Of the demand for them there is 
no doubt, and their potential value is incalculable. “Very 
large numbers of men and women," says a recent Ministry o( 
Education circular, "have been introduced to new interests 
,., many have been awakened to new ideas... and to new 
possibilities, previously unrealized, within themselves." It is 
hoped that the civilian information room and discussion club 
in every town and village will continue to nurture these new 
interests and reveal still more clearly the newly realized pos¬ 
sibilities. 



Federal Support for Postwar Scientific 
Research and Education 


By WATSON DAVIS 


O F THE MANY lessons of the war, one of the most 
important is that scientific research—and the educa¬ 
tion in science which implements it—is of prime im¬ 
portance to the nation. This lesson was evident in the great 
industrial and Ideological revolution that has changed the 
world. The war has given us a bitter refresher course. 

Our times have demonstrated that science is the concern 
of all the people, acting through their government. Science 
and education cannot be left to the chance of private endow¬ 
ments, excess business profits, or the luck of self-sacrificing 
individuals. 

Even before the war ended, there were proposals on how 
best to blend federal participation into the intricate system of 
scientific research and education. That question was implicit 
in the queries that President Roosevelt put to Vaiinevar 
Bush, director of the Office of Scientific Research and De¬ 
velopment, last November. There are possible answers in 
the 184-page report Dr. Bush submitted to President Tru¬ 
man—the result of months of work by four committees of 
specialists upon which he had based his recommendations. 

Up on Capitol Hill, meanwhile, the Senate’s Subcommittee 
on War Mobilization, of which Senator Harley M. Kilgore 
(Democrat, West Virginia) is chairman, has studied wartime 
research and development and made recommendations for 
the future. 

Out of these two studies may well come the basic ideas 
to be incorporated in congressional actions that will effective¬ 
ly implement science and education in the years to come. In 
general objectives and many details those two studies do not 
differ widely. 

A summary of Dr. Bush’s recommendations follow: 

The establishment of a new government agency, a national 
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research foundation, to promote the flow of new scientific 
knowledge and develop the scientific talent of our youth, is 
urged. "Progress in the war against disease depends upon a 
flow of new scientific knowledge," the Bush report declares. 
"New products, new industries, and more jobs require continu¬ 
ous additions to knowledge of the laws of nature, and the ap¬ 
plication of that knowledge to practical purposes. Similarly, 
our defense against aggression demands new knowledge so 
that we can develop new and improved weapons. This essen¬ 
tial new knowledge can be obtained only through basic scien¬ 
tific research. 

“Science can be effective in the national welfare only as a 
member of a team, whether the conditions be peace or war, 
But without scientific progress no amount of achievement in 
other directions can insure our health, prosperity, and secu¬ 
rity as a nation In the modern world." 

Because only colleges, universities, and a few research in¬ 
stitutes devote most of their research efforts to expanding the 
frontiers of knowledge, Dr. Bush calls for a strengthening of 
this basic research by use of public funds. With some notable 
exceptions, the report points out, most research in industry 
and in government involves application of existing scientific 
knowledge to practical problems. 

The inquiry found that expenditures for scientific research 
by industry and government increased from $140,000,000 in 
1930 to $309,000,000 in 1940. For colleges and universi¬ 
ties the increase was from $20,000,000 to $31,000,000 and 
for research institutes there was a decline from $5,200,000 
to $4,500,000. 

A major program for renewing our scientific talent by 
providing scholarships and fellowships to young potential 
scientists is recommended strongly, because "we shall have 
rapid or slow advance on any scientific frontier depending on 
the number of highly qualified and trained scientists explor¬ 
ing it." 

The deficit of science and technology students who, but for 
the war, would have received bachelor's degrees Is about 
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150,000, it is estimated. The deficit of those obtaining ad¬ 
vanced degrees in these fields will amount in 1955 to about 
17,000, since it takes at least six years from college freshman 
to Ph.D. 

The science talent program recommended would provide 
24,000 undergraduate scholarships and 900 graduate fellow¬ 
ships which would cost about $30,000,000 annually when in 
full operation. 

As a means of making up the nation’s acute deficit in scien¬ 
tific personnel, Dr. Bush urges the development of the scien¬ 
tific talent in the generation now in uniform. The armed 
services should comb their records for men who have given 
evidence of their talent for science. These men should be 
ordered to duty here and overseas where they can continue 
their scientific education. 

The lifting of the lid of secrecy now existing on scientific 
information accumulated in war research is recommended in 
order that it may be used by industry and used in training 
the new scientists needed. The margin of success in the bat¬ 
tle against the U-boat was dangerously small, Dr. Bush re¬ 
veals, and it was a battle of scientific techniques. He warns 
that the new eyes that radar has supplied can sometimes be 
blinded by newer scientific developments and that the V-2 
rocket weapon of the Nazis was countered only by the cap¬ 
ture of the launching sites. 

Much illness remains in the nation for which adequate 
means of prevention and cure are not yet known, Dr. Bush 
warns, although the traditional sources of support for med¬ 
ical research are diminishing and the cost of medical research 
has been rising. 

The proposed national research foundation should have 
government appropriations that would begin at $33,500,000 
and reach a level of $122,500,000 in five years, the report sug¬ 
gests. Its basic control and operation would be in charge of 
nine members, and it would have divisions of medical research, 
natural sciences, national defense, scientific personnel and edu¬ 
cation, publication and scientific collaboration. 
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The Kilgore suggestions can be summarized as follows: 
to aid the war-to-peace reconversion of scientific research 
and sustain the research and development necessary to na¬ 
tional defense, health and medical care, industry, agriculture 
and business, it is recommended that Congress create a na¬ 
tional science foundation as an independent governmental 
agency. 

Federal research expenditures rose to $706,000,000 in 
1944, a tenfold increase over 1938, the Kilgore report 
states, while the total research investment by private organi¬ 
zations and government was more than $800,000,000. Be¬ 
fore the war, the nation was spending between $300,000,000 
and $400,000,000 a year for research, about a fifth of it 
governmental. Thus there would be a gap of from $400,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000 if we revert to the prewar rate of 
research. 

The new central scientific agency of the government pro¬ 
posed by Kilgore would take up some of this gap through use 
of public funds as well as ‘‘coordinate all such federally sup¬ 
ported research and development work, utilizing so far as 
possible the existing resources of public and private research 
organizations, particularly nonprofit educational institutions 
and research foundations.” 

The national science foundation would be headed by a di¬ 
rector appointed by the President and confirmed by the Sen¬ 
ate. Fund allocations and other actions would be approved 
by a national science board consisting of the director as 
chairman, eight presidentially appointed members at large, 
and the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, the Attorney General, and the head 
of the Federal Security Agency, or their representatives. 

At least 20 percent of the annual research appropriations 
would be reserved for each of three fields: national defense, 
health and medical care, and basic sciences. Half of the 
funds, or more, would be earmarked for nonprofit educa¬ 
tional and research institutions. 

The national science foundation of the Kilgore plan would 
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not itself perform research and development work, but would 
make funds available to public and private organizations 
already equipped and staffed. The foundation would also be 
empowered to grant fellowships and scholarships in various 
fields of science In order to “discover and develop scientific 
talent, particularly in American youth.” 

“To protect the taxpayer’s interest,” the Kilgore report 
continues, "all research and development projects financed In 
whole or in part by the federal government should be under¬ 
taken only upon the condition that any invention or discovery 
resulting would become the property of the United States.’’ 
The foundation would grant without charge nonexclusive 
licenses to persons or organizations wishing to use any such 
invention, discovery, patent or patent right. 

Thus in their major aspects the Bush and the Kilgore plans 
are much alike.^ 

To the colleges and universities the Bush report would turn 
in the future, as in the past, for both new scientific knowledge 
and trained research workers, as this recommendation shows: 

Publicly and privately supported colleges and universities and the 
endowed research institutes must furnish both the new scientific knovvl- 
edge and the trained research workers. These institutions are uniquely 
qualified by tradition and by their special characteristics to carry on 
basic research. They are charged with the responsibility of conserving 
the knowledge accumulated by the past, imparting that knowledge to 
students, and contributing new knowledge of all kinds. It is chiefly in 
these institutions that scientists may work in an atmosphere which is 
relatively free from the adverse pressure of convention, prejudice, or 
commercial necessity. At their best they provide the scientific worker 
with a strong sen.se of solidarity and security, as well as a substantial 
degree of personal intellectual freedom. All of these factors are of 
great importance in the development of new knowledge, since much of 
new knowledge is certain to arouse opposition because of its tendency to 
challenge current beliefs or practice. 

'The Bush report, Science, the Endless Eronlier, may be obtained from the 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C. 

Excerpts from the Kilgore report may be obtained by writing to Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore, Room 101, Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Industry is generally inhibited by preconceived goals, by its own 
clearly defined standards, and by the constant pressure of commercial 
necessity. Satisfactory progress in basic science seldom occurs under 
conditions prevailing in the normal industrial laboratory. There are 
some notable exxeptions, it is true, but even in such cases it is rarely 
possible to match the universities in respect to the freedom which is so 
important to scientific discovery. 

To serve effectively as the centers of basic research these institutions 
must be strong .and healthy. They must attract our best scientists as 
teachers and investigators. They must offer research opportunities 
and sufficient compensation to enable them to compete with industry 
and government for the cream of scientific talent. 

If the colleges, universities, and research institutes are to meet the 
rapidly increasing demands of industry and Government for new 
scientific knowledge, their basic research should be strengthened by use 
of public funds. 

For the renewal of our scientific talent, the Bush report 
recommends an extensive system of federal scholarships 
modeled in part on the Science Talent Search conducted by 
Science Service for the past four years. The following quota¬ 
tion from the Bush report gives the reasons for this extensive 
scholarship program: 

The responsibility for the creation of new scientific knowledge—and 
for most of its application—rests on that small body of men and women 
who understand the fundamental laws of nature and are skilled in the 
techniques of scientific research. We shall have rapid or slow advance 
on any scientific frontier depending on the number of highly qualified 
and trained scientists exploring it. 

The real ceiling on our productivity of new scientific knowledge and 
its application in the war against disease, and the development of new 
products and new industries, is the number of trained scientists available. 

The training of a scientist is a long and expensive process. Studies 
clearly show that there are talented individuals in every part of the 
population, but with few exceptions, those without the means of buying 
higher education go without it. If ability, and not the circumstance of 
family fortune, determines who shall receive higher education in science, 
then we shall be assured of constantly improving quality at every level 
of scientific activity. The Government should provide a reasonable 
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number of undergraduate scholarships and graduate fellowships in order 
to develop scientific talent in American youth. The plans should be 
designed to attract into science only that proportion of youthful talent 
appropriate to the needs of science in relation to the other needs of the 
nation for high abilities, 

Of importance for the maintenance of science and technol¬ 
ogy curriculums in America's institutions of higher learning are 
the Bush report suggestions that the armed services count 
their records for men who have given evidence of talent for 
science and return them immediately to college, in uniform, so 
that they may continue their scientific education. This would 
assure a scientific generation in uniform that otherwise will be 
lost. 

The Bush report incorporates reports of four committees, 
among them the Committee on the Discovery and Develop¬ 
ment of Scientific Talent headed by Henry Allen Moe and the 
Committee on Science and the Public Welfare headed by 
Isaiah Bowman. The Moe report, dealing with education in 
science, will be of particular interest to those concerned with 
higher institutions of learning, as will Chapter III of Dr. Bow¬ 
man's, which deals with scientific research in American univer¬ 
sities and colleges. 

In the application of science to our civilization we have new 
and promising opportunities before us. Some of the possible 
ways we may go have been charted. We can join with the 
Bush report in urging early action on such a program, and 
warn against delay by quoting: “On the wisdom with which 
we bring science to bear in the war against disease, in the 
creation of new industries, and in the strengthening of our 
armed forces depends in large measure our future as a nation.'' 



Developing Gurriculums for Institutes 
of Applied Arts and Sciences 
in New York State 

By J. CAYCE MORRISON 

I N DECEMBER 1943, the Board of Regents of the Univer¬ 
sity of the State of New York presented to the governor 
and the legislative leaders a Plan for Postwar Education 
in the State of New York. One major section of the plan 
proposed a comprehensive program of terminal technical 
education at the postsecondary level. This called for expan¬ 
sion of the six existing state agricultural and technical insti¬ 
tutes and the creation of twenty new institutes of applied arts 
and sciences. Of the new institutes, nine were to be located 
in up-state areas and eleven in New York City. 

As stated in the regents’ plan, this proposal recognized 
three basic needs: 

1. The increasing demand for education beyond high school on the 
part of American youth. 

2. The special educational needs of employed adults. 

3. The educational demands of the returning veteran and war worker, 

The regents’ plan specified that the curriculums of the new 
institutes would include: 

1. A basic preparation for selected arts, technologies and subprofes¬ 
sions which require a technical proficiency not reached in high school 
programs. 

2. Related offerings in arts and sciences. 

3. Personal and civic arts designed to further the general welfare and 
understanding of the students. 

Publication of the regents’ plan terminated the first stage 
of planning for a state system of technical education at the 
postsecondary level. In the realm of postwar planning, the 
regents’ action at this stage might be likened to the pre-empt¬ 
ing of his quarter section by the settler in the land rush of 
the pioneer days. The regents had staked out their claim. 
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They still had to obtain their final papers. Surveys had to he 
run. The soil had to be analyzed. What crops it would grow 
best, what equipment would be needed, and a host of related 
questions still awaited research. The proposal was before the 
public for discussion and in the hands of the governor and 
legislature for consideration. 

The legislature of 1944 endorsed the proposed institute 
program in principle and opened the way for further study 
and recommendation. With this endorsement, the commis¬ 
sioner of education appointed a Committee on Institute Cur- 
riculums, with the writer as chairman. In his memorandum 
outlining the duties of the Committee, the commissioner sug¬ 
gested the following as illustrative problems: 

1. To map out the proposed curriculums for each institute relating 
them to state-wide, regional and local factors. 

2. To work closely with staff members and consultants who had 
already begun the mapping out of technical sequences. 

3. To envisage the total educational offering of each institute in such 
a way as to guide plans for building construction, laboratory, library, 
work shop and other installations, 

4. To achieve in each institute, including those already existing, and 
in the pattern of institutes taken together, a genuine advancement in the 
whole concept of postsecondary education. 

The membership of the Committee represented higher edu¬ 
cation, vocational education, teacher education, and research. 

Since four of the institutes proposed for New York City 
were to be under the general direction of the Board of Higher 
Education and seven under the Board of Education, the execu¬ 
tive officer of each board was invited to name a representative 
to the state Committee, Joseph George Cohen of Brooklyn 
College was named to represent the Board of tligher Educa¬ 
tion; Morris E. Siegel and William A. Hamm were named to 
represent the Board of Education. 

The following were invited to serve as consultants to the 
Committee : Mark Ellingson, president, Rochester Institute of 
Technology; Lynn A. Emerson, assistant dean of the College 
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of Engineering, Cornell University; and Lennox Grey of Co¬ 
lumbia University. Dr, Gi'ey had just completed for the 
General Education Board a field study of terminal technical 
education in Institutes and junior colleges. Dr. Emerson had 
served as chairman of the United States Office of Education 
Committee on Vocational-Technical Training for Industrial 
Occupations; and Dr. Ellingson brought to the Committee his 
rich experience in curriculum development for technical edu¬ 
cation at the Rochester Institute. 

Population to Be Served 

One of the first steps was to estimate the numbers of 
students who would likely enroll in the institutes. Studies were 
made of the growth In enrollments and technical programs of 
junior colleges and of technical institutes in various sections of 
the country. Analysis was made of the estimates of probable 
growth of enrollments expected after the war in junior colleges 
and technical institutes. Other facts taken into consideration 
were the rapid growth in the numbers of youth completing 
high school, the relatively small numbers of youth in New 
York State who have access to tuition-free higher education, 
and the influence of the war on developing interest in tech¬ 
nical education. Also, a curve representing the number of 
persons eighteen years of age in New York State was pro¬ 
jected for the years 1944 to 1969, inclusive. This was based, 
chiefly, upon the actual birth rate for the years 1922-1942 and 
the estimated birth rate curve projected to 1951. On the 
basis of these various factors, it was estimated that for the up¬ 
state areas, the institutes, when fully operative, would enroll 
in day courses a number of full-time students equivalent to 
not less than one-fifth of the high school graduates of 1940 
who did not enter institutions of higher learning. Because of 
the greater concentration of population and related factors in 
New York City, this estimate was revised considerably upward 
for the New York City area. 

The regents’ plan had provided for new up-state institutes 
in Binghamton, Buffalo, the Capital district, Elmira, Platts- 
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burg, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, and Westchester County. A 
study was made of the distribution of youth of college age 
(ages 18-22, inclusive) by towns and municipalities. A fur¬ 
ther check of transportation lines indicated the probable re¬ 
gional distribution of students by institutes. On the basis of 
this study, it Avas recommended that the existing agricultural 
and technical institutes at Alfred, Canton, and Farmingdale 
should be developed on a par with the nerv institutes. This 
would give the up-state areas tweUe institutes serving a re¬ 
gional need and would place more than 96 percent of the 
youth of college age within fifty miles of a state technical 
institute. 

Occupational Surveys 

Prior to the organization of the Committee on Institute 
Curriculums, the department’s Bureau of Industrial and Tech¬ 
nical Education, with the advice of Dr. Emerson, had started 
a survey of technical occupations in selected up-state industries. 
This survey was under the immediate direction of C. Kenneth 
Beach. It was planned to provide answers to three basic 
questions: 

1, For what technical occupations in industry should curriculums be 
provided in the proposed institutes? 

2, In what regions should such preparation be offered ? 

3, For how many students should provision be made? 

The surveys included aircraft manufacturing, food process¬ 
ing, chemicals and allied products, building and highway con¬ 
struction, electric power and light, foundry, furniture, glass, 
metal products, milling, mining, optical goods, paper and al¬ 
lied products, petroleum and coal, power laundry and dry 
cleaning, printing and publishing, radio manufacturing, re¬ 
frigeration and air conditioning, steel, telephone and telegraph 
communications, and textile manufacturing. The general 
procedure in these surveys included the following steps: 

1. Examination and analysis by industries of statistical data contained 
in the United States Census and New York State industrial reports. 

2. Selection of establishments in each industry on the basis of type, 
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size and geographical location, to obtain, insofar as possible, a true 
cross section of the industrial group as a whole, 

3. Preparation of forms, instructions, and training of staff for con¬ 
ducting interviews with owners, employers, personnel directors and 
others in the concerns selected for inclusion in the survey. 

4. Contacting professional and trade personnel in organizations in 
order to secure pertinent data and information. 

5. Preparation of reports for each industry surveyed showing the types 
of technical positions, the number of jobs in each and their geographical 
distribution over the state. 

The establishments included in this survey represented 36 
percent of the total employees of up-state New York in these 
twenty-one industries. The data obtained indicated that ap¬ 
proximately 10 percent of all the employees in these industries 
were in positions that would require or justify technical train¬ 
ing at the institute level. 

Lacking more precise data, it was estimated that the annual 
turnover in technical positions for all industries would average 
about 5 percent. With these data in hand and the total sta¬ 
tistical information available from census and industrial re¬ 
ports, it was estimated that the average annual replacement 
need for technical positions in up-state New York industry 
would exceed 5,000 workers. 

At this stage, it was pointed out by representatives of the 
State Association of Engineering Colleges that many of the 
positions under consideration would likely be filled by gradu¬ 
ates of engineering and other colleges. On the basis of con¬ 
sensus of opinion, it was assumed that the institutes, when 
fully developed, might aspire to filling 75 percent of the an¬ 
nual replacements needed in technical positions. Analysis of 
first and second year enrollments in terminal technical educa¬ 
tion at the junior college level indicated that the institutes 
might carry into the second year 60 percent of their first year 
full-time enrollment. These two estimates served as one basis 
for predicting the probable demand of up-state industries for 
men and women with vocational-technical education. Ad¬ 
mittedly, these estimates are crude. As the work goes on, they 
will be checked and refined. They were compared with the 
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number of students predicted in the studies of probable stu¬ 
dent demand for institute education. Through reconciliation 
of the two sets of estimates, the Committee arrived at the 
estimated enrollments for new up-state institutes and for ex¬ 
panding existing institutes. 

Proposed Curriculums 

The surveys were originally set up and the Committee 
carried through its initial studies on the assumption that cur- 
riculums might he developed very largely in terms of indus¬ 
tries. As the surveys for the separate industries were com¬ 
pleted, it was clear that the original assumption had substan¬ 
tial weaknesses. In some industries, the annual replacement 
need is too small to justify a two-year curriculum for the par¬ 
ticular industry. In a particular industry, the different tech¬ 
nical positions often vary widely in the character of technical 
education needed. Also, certain types of occupations such as a 
draftsman appear in many different industries and involve a 
large body of common elemets of educational need. 

A tentative grouping of technical occupations of industry 
proper suggests a need for the following broad curriculums: 
chemical, construction, electrical, industrial art and design, and 
mechanical. There may be need for other programs serving 
many industries. There will be a number of specializations 
within the mechanical program and a lesser number in certain 
of the others—particularly chemical and electrical. The con¬ 
struction industry will have two major specializations-—one in 
highway construction, the other in building construction. It 
is probable that some specialized programs will be needed for 
certain industries such as food processing, glass manufactur¬ 
ing, graphic arts, and optical technology. There are certain 
technical occupations such as industrial photography for which 
preparation may be centered in a single institute. Some pro¬ 
grams such as the mechanical will be offered in every institute. 

The foregoing survey of technical occupations in up-state 
industries did not include agriculture, trade, finance, personal 
services, professional services, home economics, and govern¬ 
ment. 
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A survey of agricultural occupations is in process. This sur¬ 
vey is designed to locate all occupations within selected coun¬ 
ties that require or will profit from any form of agricultural 
education. The survey proposes to classify these positions in 
terms of the level of education required, namely, high school, 
institute, or college. Also, information is being obtained to 
indicate the character of agricultural education that would be 
profitable, particularly for those occupations in which educa¬ 
tion would be offered in the institutes. 

Preliminary surveys have been made and more extensive 
surveys are planned for those technical occupations generally 
classified by the federal census as personal services and profes¬ 
sional services and for occupations for which home economic.'! 
education is appropriate. 

In addition to the main curriculum groups listed above, it 
is expected that a number of up-state institutes will offer pro¬ 
grams in home economics and in food administration. The 
regents’ plan further provided that the up-state institute at 
Utica should offer a comprehensive program in retail business 
management and that the institute at Syracuse should offer a 
program in aeronautics, with the chief emphasis upon occupa¬ 
tions related to operation and maintenance of air transporta¬ 
tion. Similarly, other important fields of training may be 
concentrated in one or two institutes. 

A Curriculum tor Retail Management 

The Institute for Retail Management was conceived as a 
center in which the emphasis would be placed upon training 
for the ownership and management of small retail business. 
The federal census indicated that in 1940 there were approxi¬ 
mately 190,000 such establishments in up-state New York. 
These ranged in size from the owner-one-man store to the 
largest department store. 

The first step was to determine the types of retail establish¬ 
ments, the number of employees in each type, and their geo¬ 
graphical distribution by size and type. From this, a selection 
was made of 160 concerns for intensive study. Key officials 
in these 160 firms were interviewed to determine the number 
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of jobs that would require or profit from technical education 
at the institute level, the various duties performed by workers 
in these technical occupations, and the kinds of education 
which would appear to be most profitable. The data obtained 
from each interview were analyzed immediately following the 
interview and the emphasis was placed upon obtaining a com¬ 
plete cataloging of all suggestions made. These suggestions 
were then organized into groups of related materials that 
might later appear in the form of course content. 

This tentative organization of content was discussed with 
teachers of retail management in colleges and existing insti¬ 
tutes—proprietary and other. Specific problems were also dis¬ 
cussed with persons in trade associations and research bureaus 
such as the Bureau of Standards in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and the Bureau of Standards in R. H. Macy’s depart¬ 
ment store. 

After these discussions, the material was organized into 
courses and sequences. This tentative curriculum was reviewed 
by the Committee on Institute Curriculums. The Committee 
then met in conference with the Committee on Education of 
the New York State Retail Merchant's Association and, later, 
with committees of the various trade associations. Following 
this series of conferences, the curriculum was further revised. 
In its present form, it provides two-year programs of instruc¬ 
tion in the following fields: apparel, foods, furniture, hard¬ 
ware, meats, jewelry, and general merchandising. 

Programs of the New Y'ork City Institutes 

As previously noted, the regents' plan provided for four 
institutes to be established under the control of the Board of 
Higher Education and affiliated with the four city colleges, 
respectively. The Committee for the Board of Higher Educa¬ 
tion has recommended that curriculums be developed in one 
or more institutes in the following areas: merchandising, spe¬ 
cialized business training, home economics, industrial design, 
educational films and visual aids including commercial pho¬ 
tography, building construction, transportation and aviation, 
communications and radio, engineering aids including chem- 
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ical, civil, electrical, and mechanical specializations. In the 
general area of home economics, the Committee proposed 
specialized programs in food administration, child care, prac¬ 
tical nursing, home administration, and playground and recrea¬ 
tional services. 

In the New York City institutes to be operated under the 
general direction of the Board of Education, it is,proposed 
that each institute specialize in serving the needs of a major 
industry. Requests have been made for an institute in each 
of the following fields: automotive occupations, aviation, com¬ 
munications and electricity, food occupations, graphic arts, 
industrial art and design, machine and metal occupations, com¬ 
merce, and apparel and allied products. Provision for the first 
seven was recommended in the regents’ plan. 

Because of an extensive system of industrial, trade, and 
vocational high schools in New York City, there are many 
interesting problems in the articulation of secondary schools 
with institute programs. While the Committee does not yet 
have information upon which to make recommendations, it 
appears probable that, in the future, certain types of voca¬ 
tional training heretofore attempted in the secondary schools 
will be automatically transferred to the institutes. In almost 
every field of work, there will be need for more precise dif¬ 
ferentiation between trade training on the one hand and tech¬ 
nical training on the other. Questions of this sort prompted 
the Committee to explore further the question of principles 
that should, guide in organizing instructional programs in the 
new institutes of applied arts and sciences. 

Principles for Organizing the Instructional 
Programs of the Institutes 

The following is a brief summary of the principles formu¬ 
lated by the Committee on Institute Curriculums to guide its 
own activities and the work of individuals and committees— 
local and state—who may have any share of responsibility for 
developing any part of the institute program: 

1. The institutions should be open to .anyone who is a high school 
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graduate or who has sufficient maturity and ability to profit by the 
program of study. 

2. Occupational preparation, largely vocational-technical in character, 
is recognized as the primary purpose of the curriculum and as the 
principal objective which will prompt students to enroll in the institutes. 

3. Instruction in related and general fields is needed for the adequate 
personal, social, and occupational development of the individual. 

4. Provision should he made in the program of each student for 
electives and for extracurricular activities. 

5. The curriculums to he developed at each institute should be 
determined through studies of the needs of industry—in its broadest 
sense—of the needs of society and of the needs of youth. 

6. Provision should be made for the closest integration of the student's 
previous educational experience (in secondary school or in nonschoot 
situations) with the program of study he is to carry in the institute. 

7. The organization of studies should be suited to the maturity level 
of young people who have completed a secondary program. 

8. Whenever possible, the institutes should provide work experience 
as an integral part of the educational program. This experience may 
be organized on the cooperative plan. In certain occupational fields 
such as agriculture and retail businetis in which employment opportuni¬ 
ties are seasonal, the institute programs may be organized for study in 
slack seasons and for practical work experience during the peak of the 
employment season. 

9. The teaching staff should be well qualified by experience and 
education for instruction at the postsecondary level. In the technical 
subjects, instructors should have had substantial experience in the occupa¬ 
tions they are teaching. In related and general subjects, instructors 
should have had a background of experience that affords understanding 
of the occupational fields for which the students are preparing. 

Each of the foregoing principles was developed in some 
detail. For instance, the second principle pertaining to occu¬ 
pational preparation was elaborated in part, as follows: 

aj The term “vocational—technical" is used to cover "skilled tech¬ 
nician, supervisory and managerial jobs in agriculture, business, 
home administration, public service, etc., as well as in industry." 

b) Jobs in these areas are concerned with production, planning and 
control, supervision of work involved in operation and mainte¬ 
nance, testing and other activities requiring a high degree of 
supervisory ability. 
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c) The program should be organized so that completion of the work 
qualifies the student for immediate occupational activity. 

d) The program of pre-employment should avoid as far as possible 
the type of training that can be given readily and better in the 
employment situation. 

e) The program should offer as far as possible preparation for closely 
related groups or clusters of jobs, rather than for the single, nar¬ 
row specific job. 

f) While the program is primarily terminal and is not designed to 
prepare for study leading to a college degree, it is recognized that, 
for some students, the institutes will open the way for more 
advanced education. 

tj) Methods of teaching should be relatively direct, with a strong 
emphasis on doing. 

h) Since curriculums will be related to local and regional needs, 
institutes will seek a high degree of collaboration with the local 
groups. However, many of the institutes will have one or more 
curriculums offered on a state-wide basis. 

i) Supplementary and pre-employment courses will be provided on 
a part-time basis. 

j) Short, intensive courses calling for full-time attention of students 
will be offered to meet established needs. 

Similarly, the third principle, pertaining to related and gen¬ 
eral education, included the following provisions: 

a) Science and mathematics should be utilized as a broad base for 
technical specialization as well as a means of personal and social 
orientation. 

b) K level of oral and written expression should be developed which 
is appropriate to the student’s vocational, personal and social needs. 

c) An improved understanding of personal, social, and civic problems 
should be developed to assist the student in discharging his respon¬ 
sibilities as an individual, a citizen, a worker, and a home 
administrator. 

d) Art, reading, and music should be utilized for their potential 
contribution to personal, social and occupational life. 

c) Emphasis should be placed on the improvement and maintenance 
of the student’s personal health and the sharing of responsibility 
for community health. 
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Legislation 

The legislature of 1945 "created a temporary commission 
which shall be empowered to determine the location of state 
institutes on a regional basis including state institutes in New 
York City, and authorize the State Education Department to 
accept sites, acquire property and facilities, lease buildings and 
to take such other steps as may be necessary to establish and 
develop such institutes.” 

The law specified the following objects and purposes: “Edu¬ 
cation and training in applied arts, crafts, aeronautics, retail 
business management, subprofessions and/or technical skills, 
through curriculums not to exceed two years in length, includ¬ 
ing related work in arts and sciences and other subjects essen¬ 
tial to the general welfare and understanding of students, 
together with courses on an extension or part-time basis.” 

From the moneys appropriated for its use, the temporary 
commission made an allotment of $35,000 to the state educa¬ 
tion department for continuing the work of its Committee on 
Institute Curriculums; and a later allotment of $15,000 was 
made for occupational surveys in New York City. With these 
allotments, a third stage was initiated in the development of 
curriculums for the state institutes of applied arts and sciences. 

The Committee proposes to extend its surveys of technical 
occupations in up-state New Y^ork to include transportation, 
home economics, occupations related to medicine and den¬ 
tistry, service occupations, food administration, amusements 
and recreation; and to make further studies of certain indus- 
tires for which present information is not adequate, such 
as baking, shoe manufacturing, food processing, and beauty 
culture. 

With the assistance of the New York City authorities, the 
Committee will extend the surveys of technical occupations in 
New York City with a view to differentiating more rigorously 
than has been possible to date the functions of the institutes 
from the functions of the trade, industrial, and vocational 
schools of secondary grade. 

From the data obtained in the surveys, technical occupations 
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will be organized into clusters for which the educational prep, 
aration needed is identical or similar in considerable measure. 
For each cluster of occupations there will be prepared a job 
chart showing the starting jobs, the basic terminal jobs, and 
supplementary or related jobs. 

Studies similar to that made for retail management will be 
conducted as a basis for formulating tentative curriculums or 
programs of instruction in other occupational fields. These 
will be directed to determining the knowledge, technical skills, 
I^ersonal, and social qualities needed by workers in each cluster 
of occupations. 

Tentative curriculums or programs of instruction will be 
organized for each major field of study. These will be 
checked with (1) the groups representing the several indus¬ 
tries or fields of work to be served, and (2) the representa¬ 
tives of related educational fields. These tentative curriculums 
recommended for each institute will be the basis for planning 
space and equipment and for selection of faculties. 

In developing such a program as is proposed under the title 
“Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences,” there are many 
questions to be answered. In a program of such magnitude 
as the regents have projected, there are few precedents to 
follow. Instructional programs of the institutes cannot be 
copied from the programs of junior colleges in other states; 
neither will they be merely a projection of vocational educa¬ 
tion developed under the Smith-Hughes law; nor can their 
future be predicted by the past experience of isolated institutes 
organized to serve specified industrial fields. While New York 
W'ill profit from the experience of all these movements, the 
education department intends to build its institute program on 
the sound basis of research into the needs of industry on the 
one hand and the needs of youth and adults on the other. The 
merging of these two sets of interests defines the interest of 
the state. 

As the United States continues in peace the active leadership 
it has achieved in war, technical education will become increas¬ 
ingly important. The challenge now is to provide the knowl¬ 
edge with which sure foundations can be laid. 



Significant Programs in Institutions of 
Higher Education of Negroes 

By MARTIN D. JENKINS 

T his article has as its primary purpose description of 
some of the significant programs now in operation 
in Negro colleges and universities.^ These programs, 
however, will be more meaningful, and their significance can 
be estimated more readily, if they are considered in the light 
of the social setting of and the major problems faced by the 
institutions concerned. 

In the seventeen Southern states and the District of Colum¬ 
bia the higher education of Negroes is carried on, by law 
and by custom, in racially separate institutions. The result 
has been the development of an encysted bloc of 118 public 
and private institutions for Negroes (including four located 
in Northern states) which are responsible for serving the 
bulk of the higher education needs of the ten million Negro 
citizens living in the Southern states. This group of institu¬ 
tions manifests the same variability as do American colleges 
in general. In enrollment, the range in these institutions is 
from IS to more than 4,000 students (the median institution 
has an enrollment of only 250 students) ; in organization, 
from the single curriculum junior college to the complex uni¬ 
versity with undergraduate, graduate, and professional divi¬ 
sions ; in accreditation status, from no recognition to approval 
by the Association of American Universities; and in financial 
resources, from an annual budget of less than $10,000 to one 
of almost $2,000,000. 

Viewed from one standpoint, these colleges and universities 
for Negroes are just like other nonsegregated institutions of 

1 In the preparation of this article the writer requested several leaders in 
the field of higher education of Negroes to list the significant programs now 
in operation in Negro colleges. Although the programs described were selected 
from those listed by these leaders, this article does not purport to be a survey 
of such programs. It is of some significance that sixty different prograrna were 
mentioned in the eighteen replies received. The writer's thanks are hereby 
extended to the persona who made these contrihutiona. 
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higher education in the United States. They are at the same 
level of the educational ladder, have the same types of organi 
zation, and similar patterns of curricular offerings. They are, 
consequently, affected by all of the conditions in our society 
which affect other colleges, and are confronted by similar 
problems of financing and internal organization. 

In a sense, however, these institutions for Negroes do con¬ 
stitute a special group in American education due to the 
unique impact upon them of the minority group status of their 
clientele. They serve a population which suffers the disabili¬ 
ties of Inferior social and economic status in American society, 
and the institutions themselves inevitably share these disabili¬ 
ties. Thus many of the problems faced by the Negro college 
are so greatly accentuated as to make them appear almost 
different in kind. 

Inadequate Financial Resources 

Only a few of the Negro colleges have sufficient income to 
carry on a reasonably adequate program of higher education. 
How meager the resources of these colleges are is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1937-38 the total educational income of 
the one hundred Negro colleges listed in the United States 
Office of Education Biennial Survey was less than that of 
Harvard University. Negro higher education, consequently, 
is substandard with respect to the resources that money can 
provide: faculty, student personnel service, laboratories, li¬ 
brary services, physical facilities. It is apparent that if these 
institutions are to function effectively, their financial resources 
must be greatly extended. 

One of the most Important movements in the entire field 
of the higher education of Negroes is the trend toward more 
adequate financing of the state-supported institutions, Although 
in no instance, as yet, are the Negro institutions supported at 
the level of those for whites, several of the states are provid¬ 
ing annual appropriations far in excess of the nominal sums 
traditionally allocated to them. Contrary to popular opinion, 
Negro higher education has received a disproportionately 
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small share of the philanthropic contributions to higher edu¬ 
cation in the United States. Two foundations, however, the 
General Education Board and the Rosenwald Fund, are play¬ 
ing an important role in the development of Negro higher 
education through their contributions to physical facilities, 
libraries, laboratories, faculty scholarships, and special curric¬ 
ular programs. Several of the significant programs mem- 
tioned in this article are being sponsored by these two founda¬ 
tions; indeed, every major movement in the higher education 
of Negroes is influenced by and, in many instances directed 
by, these agencies. 

One of the most significant cooperative programs in Amer¬ 
ican higher education is the United Negro College Fund. 
This is a cooperative annual fund-raising campaign partici¬ 
pated in by thirty-two of the thirty-six accredited private 
Negro colleges and universities. These institutions have 
pooled their efforts to conduct a campaign to raise funds to 
meet their current operating expenses and other urgent sus¬ 
taining needs. An important feature of the campaign is that 
each institution has discontinued separate solicitation for 
maintenance funds. Gifts received by individual institutions 
(except funds received for endowment, improvement of physi¬ 
cal plans, additions to program and, in the case of the church- 
related colleges, gifts of organized church groups) become a 
part of the general campaign fund. 

The campaign is organized and administered by the staff 
of the Fund, and a professional promotion company is em¬ 
ployed as consultant. The appeal is national in scope, and 
campaign committees, composed of leading white and Negro 
citizens, have been organized in the larger cities of the coun¬ 
try. The work of the local committees is supplemented by a 
limited technical staff attached to the national headquarters. 
In the first year of the campaign (1944) more than 71,000 
persons and organizations contributed a total sum in excess 
of $900,000. This money was distributed to the participat¬ 
ing colleges on a pro rata basis, “in terms of the private in¬ 
come of these colleges made up of endowment income and 
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current contributions.” Individual institutions received sums 
ranging from $12,000 to $68,000. 

The significance of this campaign lies not only in the co¬ 
operative effort of the institutions, but also in its bringing to 
the attention of the nation, and of the masses of the Negro 
people, the vital role of the higher education of Negroes. 

The Educational Level of Students 

A majority of the students attending Negro colleges are 
products of substandard elementary and secondary schools. 
Norton and Lawler, for example, have shown that the median 
level of support of the segregated Negro schools of the South- 
•ern states is $400 per classrom unit as compared to $2,100 
for the schools in Northern states.^ As an inevitable result 
of this condition, students who enter the Negro colleges are 
on the average far below national norms in readiness for 
work of standard college level. 

In view of the seriousness of this problem, one would ex¬ 
pect to find a great deal of activity directed toward its solu¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact, however, very little significant 
work is being done in this area by the Negro institutions. 
The program at Hampton Institute (Virginia) probably goes 
farther than any other. 

The Hampton educational program is functional in nature 
and is patterned, in part, after the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. Although several aspects of the 
program are worthy of mention, attention is directed here to 
the student personnel procedures and provision for remedial 
instruction. 

A feature of the personnel program is the extensive testing 
program administered by the testing bureau. Every new stu¬ 
dent takes a battery of tests which includes not only intelli¬ 
gence, reading, and subject-matter examinations, but also 
inventories of personality and vocational interests. These 
tests are immediately scored and the results are used for the 

2 John Norton and Eugene Lawler, An Inventory of Public School Expendi¬ 
tures in the United States (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1944), Chapter VIH. 
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guidance and placement of students. Those students who 
reveal deficiencies in English, reading, or speech are required 
to take specially organized remedial work in the communica¬ 
tions center, and in mathematics a remedial course in the de¬ 
partment of mathematics. The communications center also 
takes a voice recording of every student and maintains a writ¬ 
ing laboratory where students may do much of the writing 
required for other courses under the direction of the English 
staff. 

Although this program, as described, does not appear un¬ 
usual, its significance lies in the functional use of testing pro¬ 
cedures In the attempt actually to implement the point of view 
that "It takes them [students] as they are and as nearly as 
possible carries them where they wish to go." 

Low Economic Level of Students 

The Negro colleges serve a population which is, in the main, 
of low economic level. So far as higher education is con¬ 
cerned, this means that many youth of high potential cannot 
afford the “luxury" of. a college education, and that those 
students who do attend college have limited financial re¬ 
sources. (In the United States Office of Education Survey 
of Higher Education of Negroes the parental income of the 
median Negro freshman was reported to be only $852 per 
year.) 

Almost all of the Negro colleges have attempted to meet 
this problem, in part at least, by establishing an extremely 
modest schedule of instructional and boarding fees. A stu¬ 
dent's expenses for the school year (including room, board, 
and tuition) are only about $250 in the median college and 
about $500 in the most expensive institution. This general 
policy of low costs Is In itself significant in that It enables many 
students to attend college who would not otherwise be able to 
do so. It has the disadvantage, however, of depriving the 
institutions, in the absence of supplementary resources, of 
funds needed to operate the educational program at a min¬ 
imum level of effectiveness. 
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One of the niost significant institutional programs in this 
area is that of Howard University in the District of Columbia. 

The National Scholarship Competition, initiated in 1941, 
has as its purpose the identification and subsidization of able 
Negro high school graduates who are unable to attend college 
without financial aid. The selecting instruments are stand¬ 
ardized psychological examinations. These examinations are 
administered by a field agent of the University at centers 
located in the Eastern, Southern, and Midwestern sections of 
the country and scholarship awards are made to the top-scor¬ 
ing competitors. During the five years the project has been 
in operation, some 5,800 high school seniors and graduates 
have entered the competition, and approximately 125 scholar¬ 
ships have been awarded. 

Although the program is still a modest one, due to the 
limited funds available, it is significant in that it has made 
possible the further education of a number of extremely able 
Negro youth, some of whom are to be found in the top one 
percent of American college freshmen in aptitude for college 
work. 


The Narrow Scope of Curriculums 

Typically, at the undergradute level, the Negro college is 
characterized by a highly restricted pattern of curricular offer¬ 
ings. Many of the fields of specialization are not highly diver¬ 
sified. Graduate work, where offered, is limited to only a few 
fields and does not extend beyond the master’s level. Pro¬ 
fessional education in medicine and dentistry is available in 
only two institutions, both privately controlled. Thus, at all 
levels of higher education, the Negro student faces a quanti¬ 
tative limitation of opportunity with the result that the Negro 
population has been deprived of the diversity of trained 
leadership that is so essential to its cultural and economic 
advancement. 

Perhaps the most significant movement in this problem area 
is the provision being made by the several Southern states 
for the graduate and professional education of Negro citizens. 
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Prior to 1937 these states made almost no provision for the 
graduate and professional education of Negroes. Since this 
date eight states have established graduate divisions in Negro 
institutions and, at the present time, ten states provide scholar¬ 
ship aid for out-of-state study. While none of these programs 
is really adequate—most, in fact, are grossly Inadequate— 
the recognition by the states of their obligation in the matter 
of the graduate and professional education of Negro citizens 
is in Itself of great significance. 

The Atlanta University Center provides one of the most 
interesting examples of institutional cooperation in the field 
of higher education in the United States. 

Located In Atlanta, Georgia, seven institutions are cooper¬ 
ating in the development of a significant center for the higher 
education of Negroes. Each institution is autonomous in that 
it has its own board of trustees, administrative staff, and 
faculty and is responsible for its own management and finan¬ 
cial affairs. The institutions cooperate In various ways, of 
which the following are examples: (1) The presidents of the 
seven institutions meet, at least monthly, to discuss their 
common problems and to consider educational policies and 
programs for the University Center, This conference is 
regarded as being the very heart of the whole cooperative 
scheme. (2) In new faculty appointments there is consulta¬ 
tion among the colleges so that teachers are added whose 
talents do not duplicate those already existing In one of the 
institutions. Teachers and staff members are frequently em¬ 
ployed jointly for service In several of the colleges and there 
is an exchange of faculty which enables a teacher employed 
by one institution to teach courses also in another. (3) At the 
upper class level, courses are open in each Institution to qual¬ 
ified students who are registered in any of the other institu¬ 
tions. This makes it unnecessary to offer a highly specialized 
course in more than one institution in a given semester. 
(4) The campuses of the institutions arc adjoining which 
makes possible the joint use of facilities such as the university 
library, the athletic field, and specialized classrooms and lab- 
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oratories. (5) Other aspects of cooperation include joint 
assemblies and forums, joint use of equipment and teaching 
materials, a central infirmary and health service, and coopera¬ 
tive extension and summer school programs. 

Serving the Needs of the Negro Population 

The Negro colleges serve a population which, due to the 
restricting influence of racial prejudice in our society, is in 
general of low economic and educational level and of inferior 
social status, which manifests a high incidence of morbidity 
and mortality, and which experiences deprivation of political 
rights and civic benefits, In the light of this situation Negro 
institutions of higher education have both the opportunity and 
the obligation to formulate programs for improving the status 
of the Negro population. 

An example of programs in this problem area is the Co¬ 
operative Social Studies Project of the Conference of Negro 
Land-Grant College Presidents.® This project is the out¬ 
growth of a proposal made by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois and 
adopted in 1942 by the sixteen institutions and four affiliated 
institutions of the Conference of Negro Land-Grant College 
Presidents. The chief objective of the plan is to accumulate 
and interpret a body of social science knowledge which “can 
be used as the basis of raising the standard of living and cul¬ 
tural pattern of American Negroes through education, work, 
law, and social action." 

The project is based on the assumptions, first, that the 
existence of a body of scientifically assembled social data is a 
necessary prerequisite to the formulation of programs of racial 
improvement; and second, that the Negro colleges, particu¬ 
larly the land-grant colleges, are the agencies which must 
accept the responsibility of assembling and interpreting such 
data and of encouraging communities and other agencies to 
prosecute programs of social action. 

The program provides that each of the cooperating institu- 

’ For a more detailed description of this program, see W. E. B. DiiBols (ed.), 
Report of the First Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges far Coordinalm/ 
a Program of Cooperative Social Studies, Atlanta University Publications, 
No, 22 (Atlanta: Atlanta University, 19+3). 
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dons conduct, in accordance with a master plan and using 
acceptable scientific methodology, detailed studies of the 
Negro population of its state. The scope of the studies is to 
include the observation and measurement of all facts and 
situations which have to do with the status of the Negro 
population from the viewpoints of the social science disci¬ 
plines. Similar studies of Negroes in Northern states are to 
be undertaken by private Negro institutions in cooperation 
with departments of social science in Northern colleges and 
universities. This procedure, over a period of years, will 
result in an exact portrayal of the development and status of 
the Negro population in each of the states. 

The state studies are to be brought together and integrated 
on the national level by a central coordinating staff, and pub¬ 
lished in an annual joint report. In addition, annual confer¬ 
ences, attended by college representatives and outside experts, 
are held for the purpose of re-evaluating the methods and 
scope of the studies, and for the mutual stimulation of the par¬ 
ticipants. 

An important aspect of the program is that it envisages 
implementation of the researeh findings. "For every social 
problem, institutional failure, or individual maladjustment 
made evident, located and measured, organizations will then 
attempt to discover and promote in the locality and state, 
remedies in education, social uplift work, health, recreation 
and earning a living." 

Although all of the participating institutions have started 
a research program in accordance with the master plan, it is 
as yet too early to estimate the extent of the outcomes to date. 
It is certain, however, that in both conceptual framework and 
possibilities this project represents a significant movement in 
American education. 

Another significant program in this area is the Workers’ 
Education Project at the West Virginia State College. This 
grew out of a conference held at the College in 1944 composed 
of fifty-two leaders of organized labor in the state (almost 
all of these were white citizens) and a few representatives of 
public school education. The conference resulted in the for- 
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nmlatlon of plans for the organization of a -workers' school 
or institute at the College. The school is to be organized in 
accordance with the principles underlying the School for 
Workers’ Education at the University of Wisconsin. The 
control of the workers’ school is to be centralized in the 
workers themselves. The College will make available its facih 
ities in funds, buildings, equipment, and other needed re¬ 
sources and It has provided funds in its budget for the current 
biennium to insure the project a good beginning. 

The significance of this program is pointed out by President 
John W. Davis of the College; “There are several character¬ 
istics of this conference which set it apart as unique. . , , 

(1) It was the expression of a distinct awareness on the part 
of organized labor leaders in a border state that education, 
however defined, is a vital and indispensable instrument for 
improving human living and human relationships, (2) It 
demonstrated once more beyond doubt that members of differ¬ 
ent races living in the South can cooperate and socialize their 
efforts through thinking and planning together for their 
mutual benefit and that of others. (3) More important, 
perhaps, they can do all this on the so-called common man 
level and with the accepted leadership of a Negro [Professor 
Thomas E. Posey of the department of economics]. Still 
another impressive aspect of this conference can be observed 
in the fact that a public institution of higher education in this 
section of the country has extended the frontiers of democracy 
by courageously meeting the challenge of workers’ education 
to public education in America." 

There are a number of other programs of varying degrees 
of significance in operation in Negro colleges which, due to 
limitations of space, cannot here be described. Among these 
are the following: 

The Jackson College, Mississippi, the Fort Valley State 
College, Georgia, and the Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
programs of teacher education, concerned with the education 
of teachers for the rural schools of the South. 

The Atlanta University Study of Current Needs of Business 
Enterprises and Business Education among Negroes—a coop- 
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erative project involving twenty-one Negro colleges, the 
National Urban League and nine of its branches, the National 
Negro Business League, and the National Negro Insurance 
Association—has as its ultimate aim the stimulation of in¬ 
creased participation in business activities by Negroes. 

The Commercial Dietetics Curriculum at Tuskegee Insti¬ 
tute, “the only college in the United States with a full four- 
year course in food.” 

The program of the National Student Health Association 
which aims to increase the effectiveness of the health instruc¬ 
tion and health in the eighty-one member institutions. 

The Howard University Premedical Education Program for 
improving the science and premedical education curriculums 
in Negro colleges. 

The Bennett College (North Carolina) Community Wel¬ 
fare Program, a project w'hich in extending the services of the 
college to the community, at the same time enriches the edu¬ 
cational experiences of its students. 

The Prairie View State College (Texas) State-wide Com¬ 
munity Program which extends the influence of the college to 
diverse Negro groups throughout the state. 

A number of the institutions for the higher education of 
Negroes have developed programs which are of significance 
not only for Negro education but also for higher education in 
America. An over-all view leads to the conclusion that the 
most significant of these programs are those involving the 
cooperation of institutions. To a remarkable degree these in¬ 
stitutions—public, private, denominational—have been able 
to submerge their points of difference in the interest of reach¬ 
ing common objectives in a number of different projects. The 
low point, it seems to the writer, lies in the virtual absence of 
significant programs of remediation designed to counteract the 
effect of the poor educational background of students. Con¬ 
sidering the fact that these institutions are typically small and 
characteristically poor, the extent of their activity and their 
alertness to social and educational programs is indeed credit¬ 
able. 



Business Education in Hometown 

By JESSIE GRAHAM 
Flash Back to 1940 

Y oung mr. s, new superintendent of the Hometown 
Schools, needed urgently a clear channel between the 
schools and business. One small but powerful business 
group was campaigning for a decrease In the school budget. 
Employers of graduates and part-time student workers were 
criticizing the schools because some employees did not know 
the alphabet: others could neither add nor spell. Members 
of another clique were proclaiming in the newspapers their 
disapproval of "frills” in education with the implication that 
mastery of the Three R's was the only goal of public edu¬ 
cation. Mr. S was depressed because at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce from which he had just now returned, 
he had gathered from some remarks that educators were re¬ 
garded as a race apart—a queer race at that. In short, Mr. S 
was reaping what his predecessor had sown by isolating the 
schools from the rest of the community. 

Mr. S made a list of the available channels between the 
schools and the community: board of education, PTA, service 
clubs, newspapers, radio, athletic games, oratorical contests 
and similar events, open house, and community services per¬ 
formed by teachers and pupils. Before the list was completed, 
a caller was announced. Mr. B, head of the commercial de¬ 
partment in Hometown High School, had just returned from 
a business-education convention and was asking permission to 
make a business employment survey of Hometown in order to 
determine the types of positions open, the number of em¬ 
ployees needed, duties and qualifications required of workers, 
and office equipment used. Mr. B planned to employ the sen¬ 
iors in commercial classes to secure the information under the 
guidance of teachers, 

Both Mr. S and Mr. B realized that a community survey 
has limitations in that it focuses attention upon jobs and upon 
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clerical skills to the exclusion of the education of the child, 
They agreed that while a community survey would result in 
good public relations, it might strengthen the belief held In 
certain quarters that the high school business curriculum was 
merely a “clerical mill” rather than a well-rounded educa¬ 
tional program. They decided to undertake the survey with 
the proviso that It was only one part of a larger plan for 
improved community relations. 

Mr. B conceded that the teachers of business subjects were 
not the only school personnel qualified to carry forward good 
community relationships. He argued, however, that because 
of training and practical business experience, the members of 
his department could “speak the language” of the businessman 
more effectively than could the teachers in some other fields, 

Interim 

The survey was planned and executed under these guiding 
rules; 

1. Business groups sponsored the survey. Representatives 
of business groups were asked to sit on the advisory commit¬ 
tee for the survey—retail store owners, insurance men, real 
estate men, bankers, office managers, manufacturers, and 
others—forestalling Ill will from the slighting of individuals. 
As this project was a survey of employers, there was no union 
representation. 

2. Available data were collected in advance. The United 
States Employment Service, Department of Commerce, De¬ 
partment of Labor, and the local Chamber of Commerce—-all 
were consulted as to available data on business employment in 
Hometown. Thus, businessmen were not asked to supply in¬ 
formation duplicating some that they had given a short time 
before to another agency. 

3. Everything possible was done to save the time of the 
businessmen. The Information sheet was carefully planned, 
appointments were made, and time limits for the interview 
scrupulously observed. No attempt was made to secure de¬ 
tailed analyses of all jobs, but merely the highlights. 
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4. The information was summarized and distributed to all 
participants. The summary report served as a guide to stu¬ 
dents, teachers, curriculum-makers, administrators, and busi- 
nessmen and testified that school projects are concluded in a 
businesslike manner. 

Beti’er Community Support of Schools, 1945 

In 1945, Mr. S and Mr. B took stock of their program of 
business-community relationships. Although they had con¬ 
ferred frequently during the five years, they felt that an inven¬ 
tory was in order. 

While the situation was not perfect, a better attitude toward 
the schools was manifest on the part of the businessmen; re¬ 
sistance to the school budget was nil except on the part of 
those men employed for the exclusive purpose of keeping taxes 
down. A few of the most severe critics of the schools had 
been turned into champions convinced that the school program 
was their program, proving once again that it is good psy¬ 
chology to ask your critic to assist you. 

Mr. S and Mr. B summarized the activities undertaken 
during the past five years to preserve a clear channel between 
the business community and the schools. They listed and 
discussed: 

1. The Business Community Survey of 1940: The results 
of this survey were not those that had been anticipated. Busi¬ 
nessmen were vague about their exact requirements for work¬ 
ers—“send me a good person who knows his fundamental 
skills.’’ They found a variety of work "different” from that 
in other offices. As employees were becoming more and more 
difficult to secure, there was apparent more interest in getting 
employees than in constructive suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of the curriculum. The most marked outcome of the 
survey was the revelation of a lack of understanding of and 
information about the school program. The report of the 
survey uncovered new problems and hinted at their solution— 
a clearer channel between schools and business. 
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2. Business-Education Advisory Committee: The advisory 
committee for the survey developed into an advisory commit¬ 
tee for business education. Some of the topics discussed at 
committee meetings were: the high school business curricu- 
lums, salaries for beginning workers, employment testing, 
office equipment, means of keeping high school students in¬ 
formed about the qualifications demanded by employers, and 
certification of graduates. 

Although a businessman was chairman of the committee, 
the school representatives prepared the agenda for the meet¬ 
ings with suggestions from members. Care was taken to plan 
each meeting so that both the representatives of the schools 
and of business felt it worthwhile to take time away from 
their heavy responsibilities to attend. The meetings were 
stimulating to both groups. 

3. Cooperation with organizations sponsoring business-edu¬ 
cation activities: Mr. S and Mr. B and other school repre¬ 
sentatives attended the regional conferences sponsored by the 
National Education Association and the National Association 
of Manufacturers. They took part, also, in the monthly meet¬ 
ings of the education-industry committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

They attended a conference sponsored by the local chapter 
of the National Office Managers Association and, as one 
result, administered the National Clerical Ability Tests to all 
seniors in commercial classes.^ They now plan to take part in 
the current research project of the National Office Managers 
Association to establish norms in the fundamental skills of 
spelling, word usage, proofreading, speed and accuracy in 
typewriting, punctuation, and arithmetic. 

4. Membership In service clubs: Both Mr. S and Mr. B 
belong to the local service clubs. Three of the women com¬ 
mercial teachers have joined the Business and Professional 
Women's Club. These members have made a conscious effort 

^ Sponsored jointly by the National Office Managers Association and the 
National Council for Business Education, (Pistributed by Science Research 
Associates, Chicago^ Ill.) 
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to keep clear the channel between the community and the 
schools. 

5. Information bureau: The high school librarian under¬ 
took to collect pertinent information. She keeps in touch with 
the activities of the Committee for Economic Development, 
the United States Employment Service, education committees 
of business groups, as well as with national agencies publishing 
information necessary to the planning of vocational curricu- 
lums. She serves, also, as a clearinghouse for school informa¬ 
tion of interest to the business community—pupil achievement 
in local, state, and national contests, committee activities of 
teachers, and other items that bring favorable publicity to the 
Hometown Schools. 

6. Office and store visitation program; The Hometown 
Business Teachers’ Club embarked successfully upon an office 
and store visitation project. Each member indicated the types 
of business activity he wished to visit. All arrangements were 
made from the office of the superintendent of schools. There 
w'ere no duplications, each teacher having sole responsibility 
for a report upon the office or store visited by him. The pro¬ 
fessor of office management from a nearby university gave a 
short course to the teachers on observation in offices and stores. 
Each teacher was furnished with a guiding outline. The busi¬ 
nessmen visited knew that the major purpose of the visitation 
was the gathering of information of value to the business- 
education program of the schools. In a few instances, teachers 
secured part-time positions in the business places visited. 

The teacher visitation project was considered of so much 
value that visitation projects by commercial pupils were under¬ 
taken. These field trips helped to enrich and motivate regular 
class work and give pupils a larger view of the business world 
than it was possible for them to get in school, When planning 
these trips, teachers found excellent detailed guides in a book 
written by a school director of guidance.^ 

7. Testing and certification: Each senior in the commercial 

’Gertrude Forrester, Methods of Vocational Guidance nuilh Specific Helps 
for the Teacher of Business Subjects (Boston; D. C. Heath & Co., 1944). 
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classes was given an opportunity to take the National Clerical 
Ability Tests and to receive a certificate indicating the percen¬ 
tile rank of his composite score on the various parts of the 
test. The purpose of the NCAT is to select the most promis¬ 
ing office workers. It was recognized, too, that pupils of medi¬ 
ocre ability should have equal chance to demonstrate the skills 
they had acquired and to receive proof of accomplishments, as 
well as credit for desirable personal characteristics. There¬ 
fore, for the benefit of all students, a group of certificates was 
prepared to Indicate accomplishment in typewriting, transcrip¬ 
tion from shorthand, filing, salesmanship, bookkeeping. The 
culminating certificate labeled, "Certificate of Vocational Pro¬ 
ficiency," carries ratings of desirable character traits. These 
certificates are awarded at any time during his school career 
that the pupil demonstrates mastery of the skills listed on the 
certificates in accordance with the standards set up by the 
commercial department. Thus, every student has an oppor¬ 
tunity to win at least one certificate: a minimum one, the novice 
typewriting certificate issued for ability to type at the rate of 
thirty words a minute with no more than three errors in ten 
minutes. 

The business relations part of the testing and certification 
program consists in keeping employers informed of the cer¬ 
tificates and of their significance. Follow-up studies have re¬ 
vealed that, on the whole, the certificates are valid. 

8. Youth looks at business: Many special annual events are 
planned to enable youth to look at business, while at the same 
time business has an opportunity to look at youth. Among 
these events are: 

Youth Looks at Business—sponsored by a service club, 
held downtown in connection with a conference and a 
business-equipment show. 

High School Day at a large department store—sponsored 
by the store. High school pupils man the store for 
the day. 

Career Days in School^—businessmen and businesswomen 
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visit the school, talk on special types of business em¬ 
ployment, and confer with young people interested in 
certain occupations. 

Boys' Day in Business and Girls' Day in Business—on 
these days, boys and girls are shown the inner work¬ 
ings as much as is possible and informed of the dis¬ 
advantages as well as the advantages of following cer¬ 
tain business occupations. 

Rotating memberships in service clubs—the local adver¬ 
tising club sponsors two memberships for high school 
boys, including guest tickets for the luncheons. The 
high school boys take turns in visiting the club meet¬ 
ings and reporting to their classmates what they 
learned. 

Conferences sponsored by various types of enterprise— 
retailers, telephone, banking. These groups invite 
teachers and selected pupils to dinner conferences an¬ 
nually. 

Business machine shows with demonstrations of pupil 
ability. 

Open House, with exhibits and pupil demonstrations. 

The situation in 1945 presents a vivid contrast to that of 
1940. In place of few contacts between business and schools, 
there are now almost an embarrassing number of offers of 
cooperation. It has been found necessary to include more and 
more sponsors when planning the events rather than to open 
up new occasions for the additional volunteer cooperators. 

9. Distributive education: The George-Deen program for 
distributive education is an ideal channel for good relation¬ 
ships between the schools and business, for through it the 
schools are enabled to render a service to business. Since a 
George-Deen coordinator for this federally and state-sup¬ 
ported program has been appointed for Hometown, many 
new lines between business and the schools have been opened. 
While the coordinator is arranging for classes, teaching and 
supervising them, he finds many occasions to build good rela- 
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tions for the schools and to act as a liaison information officer. 

10. Work-experience programs; The Four-Four work- 
school projects set up to furnish needed employees without de¬ 
priving pupils of their educational privileges has resulted in 
a sympathetic feeling between business and industry on one 
hand and the schools on the other. Employers are pleased 
especially with the coordination provided by the schools for 
placement, follow-up, and rating of student-workers. Plans 
are being made to continue a cooperative salesmanship cur¬ 
riculum and a cooperative curriculum for office clerical workers 
after the war is over. 

11. Student clubs: As there is no chapter of the national 
organization, "Future Business Leaders of America," in the 
state in which Flometown is located, a business club was 
formed by the high school students. While all programs are 
initiated by students, the faculty sponsor helps to guide them 
into desirable business contacts. 

12. Community service: The commercial department of 
the high school rendered community service by typing and filing 
for ration boards, draft boards, and other war emergency 
agencies. As Mr. B had taught previously in a community in 
which individuals and groups expected service from the school 
commercial department in the way of typing and mimeograph¬ 
ing, he recommended the establishment of a policy restricting 
work of this type to school service. Flis experience in the 
other community proved that poor rather than good public 
relations can result if community service work is not carefully 
supervised with more teacher time than is available and when 
demands from small rival businesses and clubs become so 
heavy that the office practice work ceases to be educational. 
His experience revealed that a point of diminishing returns is 
reached when the office practice class is devoted almost exclu¬ 
sively to copying manuscripts or operating the mimeograph: 
and that many necessary lessons dealing with other office skills 
must be eliminated under a heavy community-service program. 
The policy was announced and followed. As the primary rea¬ 
son for this policy was the demand of school service on the 
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time of the class, there was no resentment as there would have 
been had the project been started and later abandoned. 

Looking Ahead 

Mr. S and Mr. B felt pleased with the clear channel from 
school to business created and kept alive by the administra¬ 
tors and the teachers of business subjects. They recognized 
that this channel was only one among others, but they had 
repeated proof that business education was in a happy situa¬ 
tion to keep open this avenue for good community-school 
relations. 

They found that they had not been alone in their program 
and that administrators all over the country were strengthen¬ 
ing their community relationships through business education. 
On Mr. S's desk there were, at the time of the inventory con¬ 
ference, two publications presenting the views and experi¬ 
ences of many men and women who had made a contribution 
to community cooperation through business education.' 
Among other current publications, there was a report issued 
by a business group to prove that education is an investment 
in people, for as education raises the standard of living in a 
community, there is a corresponding increase in business 
activity.'* 

Naturally it was decided to preserve in Hometown the 
clear channel flowing between the schools and the community 
by way of business education, to evaluate all activities periodi¬ 
cally, and to take time to plan for the adjustments necessary 
in a dynamic enterprise. 

‘ "Community Cooperntion in Busineas Education," The American Business 
Educatian Yearbook (New York Univeraity Bookatore, New York City, 1944), 
Vol. I; and "Better Buaineaa Education through Cooperation,” The National 
Business Education Quarterly (Department of Business Education of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 1945). 

* Education—An Investment in People (Committee on Education, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, D. C., 1944). 



Veterans Are Persons 

By FRANCIS J. BROWN 

F or more than three years, schools and colleges, while 
they rendered maximum service to war, were quietly 
and painstakingly planning for the time when the vet¬ 
eran would seek to pick up the broken threads of his educa¬ 
tion. Postwar planning committees avidly sought informa¬ 
tion on the potential needs of these young and prematured 
adults and of their older brothers and sisters. They read the 
rapidly increasing number of books and articles portraying the 
veteran and sought firsthand information through correspond¬ 
ence with their former students in the armed forces. They 
analyzed their admission requirements and their courses and 
planned special services for veterans. All of this was good, 
for now the time for which they were planning is at hand. 

In the light of all that has been done and all that has been 
written, it is with some hesitation that yet another statement 
is added to the many that have preceded it. There is a 
deeper reason for hesitation and that is that in being realistic 
one may be misunderstood. There are, however, a number of 
points of view which need to be challenged and the gradually 
accumulating facts make it desirable to do so now. 

The first and most common misconception is that it is pos¬ 
sible accurately to describe a "veteran” and to assume that all 
veterans fit that particular description. In a recent magazine 
article entitled "Why Veterans Are Bitter,” one writer states, 
"Veterans are glad to come home, but they come home angry. 
. . . Civilians are constantly touching off the hidden booby- 
traps of anger in the veteran. Every day's news brings fresh 
evidence of the widening gulf between soldier and civilian. . . . 
And the men who come back arc lonely. They miss the com¬ 
radeship of their fellows and have little more than contempt 
for the civilians who surround them." 

Equally unwise are the "poliyanna" writers who believe 
that every veteran can forget his war experiences as easily as 
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he changes his uniform for civilian clothes; that he can pick up 
again the broken strands of his prewar life and be the same 
person as when he left for induction into the armed forces; 
that he can readily return to classrooms and textbooks and find 
the same values in them. 

Each description fits some small proportion of veterans and 
one is as true of those whom it describes as is the other. But 
both are equally dangerous. No general description can fit all 
discharged military personnel. It is imperative to avoid 
stooping to the easy generalization of a stereotype. 

The veteran is a person. He entered the armed forces 
with definite abilities and interests and a culture pattern 
shaped upon the last of his family, his school, his church, his 
job, and his community. While all have had the normal 
course of their lives interrupted, they have little more in com¬ 
mon. Such interruption for some has brought sharply con¬ 
trasting experiences, deep emotional tensions, and great loss. 
For others it has meant little more than a change in physical 
environment and associates. Some have remained in camps, 
posts, and stations far removed from the noise of battle. 
Many sailors have never been on a battleship, and a large 
number of soldiers have wielded pens, hammers, and machine 
tools rather than manned guns and bombers. Actually more 
than half of all the men and women in the armed forces have 
not seen combat nor have been in graver danger than the 
civilian carrying on his normal life. 

To assume, then, that all veterans require separate and 
specialized types of service is to ignore totally the funda¬ 
mental facts of human nature and of varying sei-vice during 
war. Like the nonvetei'an student, the veteran should be 
treated as a person and given only such consideration as his 
background of experience indicates desirable for his best in¬ 
terest. 

The second misconception stems from the first: That all 
veterans are problem cases. The first to come to the campus 
were largely casualties, physical and mental. But now that 
war is over and discharges have been stepped up to 750,000 
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a month, those in college this fall approximate a fair cross 
section of veteran-civilians—a little older but with the same 
wide range of interests and attitudes of any other group of 
students. 

That veterans do not want to be treated as veterans is 
indicated by the fact that many who have returned to civilian 
life are ignoring, to an extent embarrassing to some of the 
agencies, the special services that have been set up for them. 
There are students on the campus who have not wished to 
take advantage of the GI bill and the fact that they are 
veterans is not known. The wave of initial plans to provide 
segregated classes for discharged military personnel passed 
quickly. The first trickle of veterans who returned to college 
demanded that they be treated like other students In order 
that they might forget as speedily as possible their "veter- 
anness." More recent students, with longer military service, 
have been even more Insistent. 

Below the college level, special adult schools, both day and 
evening, must immediately be established. A recent survey of 
cities above 25,000 population showed that all had provided 
counseling services for veterans, but not more than a dozen 
cities had established any program other than the regular high 
school for them to procure training and education. The vet¬ 
eran is not an adolescent I No wonder only about one in one 
hundred of veterans who were not high school graduates has 
taken advantage of the GI bill. 

Special counseling, special adult schools below the college 
level, and other services should be made available to all who 
need it. But even so, such services should be available to all 
adults. The veteran is not a "special case"—he wants only 
the opportunity to learn with his peers. 

This does not imply that there are not veterans who have 
had emotionally disturbing experiences during war. One can¬ 
not intermittently face death or continuously fight the heat 
and swamp of tropical warfare without being affected, and 
some individuals are unable to forget the holocaust of living 
death as quickly as others. Battle fever is as much a cause 
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of casualty as a buried piece of shrapnel or a piercing bullet. 
But again, the number who have been subjected to such experi¬ 
ences is small in proportion to the total, and even of that 
number the majority come through without permanent handi¬ 
cap. Such emotional disturbances are usually situational and 
seldom more than temporary. The majority of veterans, 
even casualties, are not "problem cases" nor do they want to 
be treated as such. 

The third misconception is that there is a great and growing 
gulf between the nonveteran and the veteran—that the former 
has sacrificed nothing and the latter has sacrificed much. For 
some in the armed services this is true and for those who 
have lost more than time the most that a grateful nation can 
do ivill be too little. No amount of money or special privileges 
can begin to compensate adequately for the loss of a limb, im¬ 
paired senses, a disfigured face, or any other permanent dis¬ 
ability, physical or mental. Just as civilian agencies have 
tended to exaggerate the differences between veterans and 
civilians, there is grave danger that the veteran because of 
this emphasis may exaggerate his losses while in the armed 
services. It is true all have lost time—time that for some 
would have been important, even crucial—In getting on with 
their education, or business, or profession. But for others 
such time would have meant only continuation in more or less 
routine jobs, or perhaps even in intermittent unemployment. 

Some have definitely lost in income, For a few war has 
meant a serious financial sacrifice. The sharp contrast between 
$50 monthly base pay in the armed forces and the $50 a week 
in the shipyards seems to argue strongly for legislation to com¬ 
pensate the veteran. But this contrast is not a true one. Only 
a very small proportion of those in the armed forces received 
cash payments on the base level. To this base must be added 
increments for every increase in rank, for length of service, 
for overseas duty, for specialist rating, for citations and, of 
course, government payment to dependents. To the base 
pay must be added food, clothing, and all of the other neces¬ 
sities including much more adequate medical and dental care 
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than was available to the great majority of the civilian popula¬ 
tion. Enlisted men received these remunerations in services, 
officers in compensating cash with food, clothing, and other 
scarce commodities available in variety and price impossible to 
the rationed civilian. 

Add to these an infinite variety of special considerations 
such as tax exemptions, reduced railroad fares, hotel rates, 
admission to the theaters, free entertainment, and many 
others and the contrast decreases in sharpness and actual 
incomes tend to become equal. Although it would be difficult 
to get facts, it may be that in cash income, alone, there were 
as many men who received more compensation than they 
would have in normal peacetime as there were those who 
received less. Add the special privileges and it is probable that 
the majority received as much while in the armed forces as 
they would have earned had they not been in service. 

The GI bill carries—exclusive of hospitalization and med¬ 
ical care—unemployment compensation of $1,300 and educa¬ 
tional provisions that, if taken full advantage of and paid for 
at civilian rates, would cost a total of over $5,400. Here, 
too, the veteran is fully entitled to those benefits aimed to 
assist him in the period of readjustment, but in contemplating 
gains and losses on the basis of cold cash these must be added 
to the credit side. Every state has enacted legislation provid¬ 
ing special benefits for their “native sons.” These benefits 
vary by states from a cash bonus to full education for the 
children of veterans through college or university. 

All those in service have been inconvenienced. To he torn 
from one’s home, to live in the artificial environment of the 
military camp or campaign, to be withdrawn from normal 
associations is of no mean consequence. But here, too, there 
have been compensating factors: travel, new associations, and 
opportunities to prove one’s worth in a system in which pre¬ 
vious economic status played no role. The armed forces have 
themselves provided unusual educational opportunities 
through correspondence courses, vast library services, in¬ 
formal and organized discussions, and class instruction. The 
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postwar educational program, vast in scale and unique in, 
opportunity, did not await the actual cessation of hostilities. 
It was under way long before—aboard ship, and in posts, 
camps, and stations scattered throughout the world. To 
many, such educational services would not have been available 
as civilians. They are in sharp contrast to the bayonet drill 
and simulated warfare practice that were required of those 
in World War I while waiting for ships to bring them home. 

To the degree that the differences between veteran and 
nonveteran are exaggerated will this temporary and unreal¬ 
istic attitude become a permanent gulf. If it is perpetuated 
among those in college, the potential leaders of the next three 
decades, we shall create a special privileged class in a dem¬ 
ocratic nation. Fortunately, there was little response to the 
call to organize a national veterans fraternity. Similar diffi¬ 
culties are being faced by most of the more than one hundred 
new organizations for veterans. 

Let me repeat, no one begrudges the income or a single 
one of the special privileges accorded military personnel while 
in service. No one is critical of the earnest efforts on the part 
of a grateful nation to compensate the veteran in full and with 
interest for his actual loss even of time. To the loved ones 
of those who have given life, and to those whose losses of 
mind and body cannot be restored, the nation, in all its grati¬ 
tude, cannot be too generous. But to assume that all have 
lost equally and all civilians have lost little is to refuse to face 
the facts and to lay the basis for serious problems in the years 
ahead. The danger does not lie with the veteran; it lies first 
with vested interest groups, who by seeking to set the veteran 
apart establish themselves as agents to serve him. It lies, 
also, in the easy generalization of the nonveteran who assumes 
that the losses of some have been shared by all. 

Finally, there appears to be a general conception that 
adjustment for the return of the veteran to civilian life must 
be made entirely by civilians and civilian agencies. Adjust¬ 
ment is a two-way process in which the veteran must share 
equally with the nonveteran. Those who had rank and 
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responsibility in the armed forces must recognize that there 
is no authority-assuring symbolism in the democratic way of 
life and that only the day-to-day demonstrated ability to get 
on with people will assure respect for the veteran or confidence 
in his judgment. 

Colleges and universities should continue to provide as 
great flexibility as possible in the admission of veterans, in 
granting credit for military experience, in course requirements 
to recognize areas of learning in the specialist schools of the 
military, in assisting veterans in settling down to the routine 
of study and of classes, in providing tutoring to fill in the 
gaps in the grasp of the total course, in measuring what the 
veteran has learned rather than critically appraising what he 
has studied. 

Guidance and counseling should be provided in terms of 
individual needs. There is grave danger that the mass coun¬ 
seling in the Veterans Counseling Centers established on col¬ 
lege and university campuses through the Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration will become a line-production process at so much per 
head. For some counseling will require weeks and months, 
not a day of testing and checking. For others no counseling 
is needed other than assistance in filling out necessary forms 
and the usual help in wise selection of courses. 

The services available to veterans should be equally avail¬ 
able to discharged war workers of whom there will be hun¬ 
dreds of thousands whose education has also been interrupted. 
Colleges and universities must also continue to meet the needs 
of the endless stream of youth graduating from high school 
who have an equal right to education. Many institutions will 
face real difficulties in keeping this balance and the veteran 
must recognize that these others arc as entitled as he to edu¬ 
cation in a democracy. 

The veteran must also be helped in recognizing that institu¬ 
tions of higher education exist for specific purposes; that many 
have a specific clientele and have established the maximum 
number of students which they can serve; that a degree or 
certificate stands for a definite level of achievement and, if 
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given for less, its value will be cheapened and the high lead¬ 
ership of colleges and universities undermined. 

Institutions of higher education face the most difficult year 
in their histoiy. They will be sorely tempted to lower stand¬ 
ards and in terms of the high motive of service to veterans. 
Pressures will be exerted in the name of the patriotic reward¬ 
ing of those who have served in the nation’s arms. Long- 
range values must be retained, yet immediate services must be 
made available. Vision and courage will be required but as 
those in the armed forces and the institutions of education 
have shared in the struggle for victory, so they will share in 
the even greater responsibility of maintaining the unity of the 
nation—not veterans and nonveterans, but civilians all—and 
of building together the America of tomorrow in a world ar 
peace. 



Modifying Ph.D. Programs 

By ERNEST V. HOLLIS 

S uggestions presented in this article for the improve¬ 
ment of Ph.D. degree programs are drawn from a 
recent report prepared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education.' They may appear, apart from the evidence, to 
be little more than pronouncements of the bias and predi¬ 
lection of an individual. Data on which the comments are 
based are of three kinds: a historical sketch which shows 
that the dynamics of the graduate school wells up from the 
underlying education and culture; a statistical analysis that 
shows the preparation and placement of 22,509 persons who 
earned the Ph.D. degree in 94 graduate schools during the 
decade 1931-40; and an appraisal of current graduate school 
practice by compilations of the opinion of producing and 
employing groups, and of recent recipients of the Ph.D. 
degree. 

The study is thus in large measure a cooperative venture. 
Persons responsible for educating and employing doctoral 
graduates pooled their experience in the interest of securing 
cues for doing a better job. Yet for all of its cooperative 
nature, the book has been guided and its interpretations in¬ 
fluenced by two fundamental assumptions of the author, 
neither of which is fully accepted by many leaders in gradu¬ 
ate education. The first considers the graduate school to 
be largely an unspecialized professional institution, the pri¬ 
mary responsibility of which is to help each doctoral candi¬ 
date acquire the basic development he needs for the scholar¬ 
ly career he envisions or that placement data show indi¬ 
viduals in his field tend to follow. The second guiding con¬ 
cept holds that the most effective way to improve a doc¬ 
toral program for the preparation of a research worker, a 
college teacher, or any other scholarly worker lies in intro- 

^ Ernest V. Hollis, Toviard Jmpmving PA.D. Pragrsms (WasElagtoii: 
Ainericstn Council on Education, 1945). 
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ducing procedures calculated to strengthen the graduate 
school's capacity to operate as an integrated whole rather 
than as a congeries of more or less autonomous depart¬ 
ments. 

Comments will be arranged under four main headings: 
orientation and scope of doctoral work, organization of the 
graduate school, the program of studies, and graduate 
student personnel problems. While it cannot be stated ex¬ 
plicitly following each suggestion or proposal, it is of course 
recognized that the feasibility of adopting an idea in a given 
university will be determined in part by finances, by the 
stage of development of the graduate program, by adminis¬ 
trative organization, by the size and quality of the faculty 
and student body, and by local factors seldom known to out¬ 
siders. 

Orientation and Scope of Doctoral Work 

In the good old days an A.B. degree qualified one to 
matriculate for an A.M. degree that was a way station on 
the road to a doctorate which prepared for competence in 
research. But beginning with 1875 American industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural development has called in¬ 
creasingly for a practical type of undergraduate work with 
its own terminal objectives. Our colleges symbolized these 
programs with half a hundred differently designated bachelor’s 
degrees and for the time being left A.B. degree require¬ 
ments relatively untouched. By 1915 many individuals who 
had pursued the newer undergraduate studies were offered 
the opportunity of taking graduate work of the same nature 
leading to the M.S. degree. 

By the end of another ten years' departmentally designated 
master's degrees of a quasi-professional nature were being 
awarded in agriculture, business administration, engineering, 
education, home economics, and a number of other fields. 
Inevitably the diversification of programs leading to M.Ed., 
M.Arch., M.S. in Agr., M.A. in Phys. Ed., and like de¬ 
grees in due time influenced the situation at the Ph.D. level. 
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Demands for further training arose from those who had 
been prepared in the newer and more vocational fields. 
From about 1925 graduate schools have increasingly re¬ 
sponded by permitting such persons to become candidates 
for the doctorate but with little or no modification of the 
established requirements for its award. Such requirements 
have, in the nature of the case, often been quite out of line 
with the prior study of these matriculants and, as far as 
they could see, not particularly related to their needs. The 
result has been a situation perplexing and irritating not 
only to many graduate students but also to graduate facul¬ 
ties—and at a later point of time—to employers of persons 
on whom the Ph.D. has been conferred. 

What steps are likely to promote the integration which 
everybody agrees is now called for between most doctoral 
programs and the work that has preceded them? The dean 
of a leading graduate school says that, in his considered 
judgment, the remedy lies in returning to "authentic” pro¬ 
grams in arts and science as a prerequisite for matriculation 
for the Ph.D. degree. It is also his opinion that "we 
should stand firmly on the principle that the graduate school 
will not indulge In professional and adult education outside 
Its proper sphere. If fifth- and sixth-year programs are need¬ 
ed, let the university provide then outside the graduate 
school." Aside from the fact that such action would re¬ 
quire someone to wave a magic wand and undo three decades 
of educational history, his proposal would take many gradu¬ 
ate schools out of the main current of advanced scholarly 
work and reduce them to a numerically insignificant role in 
the university. 

My own suggestions for securing better coordination will 
be appraised by some as going to the opposite extreme. I 
should like to see social usefulness lay down the require¬ 
ments for each level—bachelor’s, master's, or doctor's—of 
training and to do this in the main without reference to 
candidacy for the next higher degree. Requirements should 
be defined in terms of the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
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other powers which enter into the development of specified 
competence to which the particular college or university 
program is geared. Since each degree may be terminal in 
nature one should not expect the first two to always add up 
to matriculation for the Ph.D. degree. Such an occurrence 
is to be anticipated only when an integrated program has 
been planned which from the beginning is aimed at securing 
the doctorate. 

There would, accordingly, not be a single pattern of sub¬ 
ject matter for a degree. Instead there would be a number 
of identifiable patterns at each level with the content de¬ 
termined in each instance by relevant social and occupational 
needs. The several patterns would have a large core of ex¬ 
perience in common but would also be differentiated accord¬ 
ing to the demands of particular vocations. In my judgment, 
the degree symbols used should be held to a minimum (no 
more than A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., and Ph.D.) and 
should not be expected to reveal the nature of the work 
done. Only a certificate or transcript can really show, for 
example, whether or not the holder of a given degree has 
the mathematical competence required for professional ac¬ 
tivity as an actuary, a secondary school teacher, or a mathe¬ 
matician in industrial research. 

No degree in itself should be considered as sufficient for 
admission to the next level of training. This should be true, 
furthermore, regardless of whether the degree has been 
awarded by some unapproved college or by an institution 
approved by the Association of American Universities. 
Conversely, if the individual has the competence needed for 
entrance to a program of study he should be admitted wheth¬ 
er he has a degree or not. But as I see the principle being 
applied, more individuals with a bachelor’s or master's de¬ 
gree who seek to enter advanced programs will be required 
to do additional qualifying work than will be admitted with¬ 
out a degree. 

Another major aspect of over-all planning that each 
graduate school faculty should do for itself is to determine 
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the number and nature of doctoral programs (if any) it may 
profitably offer. Only 96 of the approximately 600 insti¬ 
tutions in the United States which give master's degree work 
confer the Ph.D. degree. Indeed, some of these might have 
been wiser not to do so. First-rate graduate work makes 
heavy demands on budget, staff, and physical facilities. The 
range of departments offering the degree in the 94 insti¬ 
tutions that furnished data for this study was from one to 
forty-one departments, and limited resources restricted the 
types of program undertaken in practically all of them. 

It undoubtedly will be disappointing to a graduate faculty 
that is interested in evaluating its resources for doctoral 
work to learn that leaders in the field have not yet developed 
an instrument for this purpose. We do not have a compre¬ 
hensive statement of quantitative and qualitative criteria— 
comparable to those used for appraising and accrediting 
undergraduate colleges—by which a graduate faculty may 
make an inventory of its over-all and departmental re¬ 
sources for giving doctoral programs. A first step in the 
development of such an instrument was taken in 1933-34 
when Raymond M. Hughes, then president of Iowa State Col¬ 
lege at Ames, through a committee of the American Council 
on Education published a list of departments in graduate 
schools that were considered especially competent to under¬ 
take doctoral work.' Placement on this list was made by 
the vote of a national jury of outstanding men in each field 
rated. There has been a recurring demand in graduate 
school circles for a more comprehensive and more objective 
instrument for appraisal, but this has not yet been satisfied. 

Since its 1942 meeting the Association of American Uni¬ 
versities has been conducting confidential jury-type polls, by 
and for its members, of the comparative resources for doc¬ 
toral work of member institutions. In time this may lead 
to a statement that will have wider usefulness. A news note 
in School and Society for December 2, 1944, indicates that 

’ See Raymond M. Hughes, “Report of the Committee on Graduate Inttrue- 
tion," T/i/ Education Record, XV (April 1934), 192-234. 
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the Conference of Graduate Deans of the Southern States 
has taken a further step along these lines. It has appointed 
a committee to prepare a set of criteria for experimental 
use. I should like to see a comprehensive quantitative and 
qualitative statement for this purpose developed cooperative¬ 
ly by all of the regional and national graduate school mem¬ 
bership associations. I envision a statement comparable to' 
that now used by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for accrediting undergraduate col- 
leges. But, in my judgment, at the doctoral level such an 
instrument should be used to determine eligibility for mem¬ 
bership in voluntary organizations rather than for the pur¬ 
pose of formal accrediting. 

In the absence of any generally accepted statement of 
criteria by which to judge readiness for doctoral instruction, 
university officials arrive at the relevent decisions by their 
own subjective judgment. Leaders in those departments 
that first gave the Ph.D. degree usually become the jury 
for deciding the fitness of other departments that express a 
desire to offer similar work. These departments tend to 
be those of the humanistic liberal arts with a sprinkling of 
the older natural sciences. The ideas of their leaders as to 
the desirable nature and proper scope of programs for the 
doctorate in philosophy often differ markedly from those 
held by representatives of the newer fields. These funda¬ 
mental differences in viewpoint make for the open profes¬ 
sional warfare, armed neutrality, and guerrilla tactics which 
frequently characterize graduate school behavior. 

The natural sciences provide an example of the long-range 
outcome of these clashes. They now have an assured place 
among the fields considered suitable for doctoral study, but 
such was not the case in the last two decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century when President Eliot and his supporters 
throughout the nation were fighting to gain recognition for 
them in undergraduate as well as in graduate curriculums. It 
is interesting to note that almost the identical arguments 
used against the suitability of the sciences for doctoral work 
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are today used against the still newer fields. Almost every 
graduate faculty in the nation has an able and articulate 
contingent who follow the lead of Abraham Flexner and 
Norman Foerster in declaring that the Ph.D. degree should 
not be given for work in home economics, library science, 
physical education, speech, and a score of other fields that 
are quasi-professional or even more narrowly vocational in 
nature. Despite this opposition the data of this study indi¬ 
cate that nearly one-fourth of the Ph.D. degrees earned 
during the 1930’s were awarded in fields other than the 
traditional arts and sciences. 

When the pressure at a given university is great enough 
the field in question is admitted to the family of graduate 
departments authorized to give the Ph.D. degree, but the 
leaders from older fields usually are not happy about the 
decision. The customary response is to impose the letter of 
traditional requirements for the doctorate on the new depart¬ 
ment. I suggest that an intellectually and educationally 
sounder procedure would be to increase the flexibility of re¬ 
quirements to meet the indisputable needs of the field newly 
admitted to doctoral privileges in the university. It seems 
to me inappropriate, for example, to apply identical criteria 
to research in chemistry and in the fine arts or to expect the 
field of physical education to use tools of research suitable 
in mathematics or philosophy. 

Organization of the Graduate School 

The issues just discussed, having to do with the proper 
scope and articulation of doctoral programs, for all their 
fundamental character are no more important than the work¬ 
ing organization of graduate schools. Here the really basic 
question is whether or not the graduate school can and will 
operate as an organic unit or whether it will continue to 
function as a loose federation of almost autonomous depart¬ 
ments which sometimes act with a freedom approaching 
academic anarchy. 

This is not a matter that can be resolved merely by tinker- 
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ing with the mechanics of administration. Nor do I wish to 
imply that centralization in itself holds the key to the situ¬ 
ation. Undergraduate colleges with centralized adminis¬ 
tration have produced as many academic dictators as the 
autonomous department scheme; nor is their record any bet¬ 
ter on the score of promoting what Immanuel Kant long 
ago called the “capacity to see things steadily and see them 
whole.” Precisely what constitutes a feasible arrangement 
for reducing academic individualism is better left to those 
who know the intricacies of a particular situation. They are 
more likely than outsiders to know how and where the most 
promising attacks can be made. Moreover, genuine progress 
toward unified group action is peculiarly dependent on self- 
initiated projects. 

A brief glance at the administrative structure of four uni¬ 
versities as they contrast with institutions in general will illus¬ 
trate the diversity of locally sound approaches to the prob¬ 
lem here under discussion. At the University of Chicago 
work for the upper two undergraduate years and for gradu¬ 
ate study is organized by departments which in turn are 
grouped into major divisions that have their own deans. 
This arrangement reduces departmental autonomy and pro¬ 
motes integration within a division, that of the physical 
sciences for example, but leaves something to be desired In 
the way of over-all coordination. At Columbia University, 
on the other hand, the undergraduate college and the gradu¬ 
ate school have what for all practical purposes amounts to 
separate and Independent faculties. At Princeton University 
the graduate faculty is not only structurally independent but 
operates under a budget controlled by the graduate school. 

At Ohio State University the departments are responsible 
for both graduate and undergraduate work but the undue 
predominance of any one college is checked by a strikingly un¬ 
conventional university structure. The principle followed is 
that “each of the colleges shall have included in its organi¬ 
zation the subject-matter departments that are regarded aS 
basic to the occupationar purposes of the college.” Thus the 
departments of economics, sociology, and geography arc in 
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the College of Commerce; botany and zoology are in the 
College of Agriculture; psychology, fine arts, and music are 
in the College of Education. 

Atomism or extreme specialization has particularly strong 
roots in campus folkways. It is not unusual to find a grad¬ 
uate faculty of seventy-five members divided into twenty or 
more nearly independent departments. One university re¬ 
ported the field of biology split up among no less than four¬ 
teen departments or subdepartments. The average profes¬ 
sor, both by training and by vested interest, has learned to 
be suspicious of enterprises that ignore or blur depart¬ 
mental or divisional lines. Even within his narrow niche, 
academic folkways put a premium on ‘‘lone wolf” tactics 
which go by the more respectable name of independent or 
original research. In the larger American culture beyond the 
campus strong countertrends to this form of individualism 
have been gathering momentum at least since the turn of the 
century. Increasing emphasis is coming to be placed on co¬ 
operation and synthesis. If the professor were employed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority or the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, for example, his special knowledge would be 
part of a group effort in socially useful undertakings. 

I submit that the doctoral training of a good teacher or 
research worker should likewise be a group project; it tran¬ 
scends departmental lines to a greater extent than is common¬ 
ly recognized in graduate practice. But until we can modify 
the pattern of things that condition academic life there is 
little reason to expect that graduate schools can adequately 
meet the demands of college appointing officers, nonaca¬ 
demic employers, and the doctoral graduates themselves, 
These persons were largely of one mind when they asked for 
more breadth and integration in the presentation of funda¬ 
mental knowledge, and. for more emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment of human qualities essential to working effectively 
with others. Indifference and neglect in these two areas 
have indeed gone so far that the resulting isolation is begin¬ 
ning to generate its own corrective. 

The gist of the matter is that significant changes in the 
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structure or function of a graduate school will not be made 
unless some means are found to increase the group con¬ 
sciousness and social vision of a working majority of its 
staff. The necessary spirit can hardly be promoted unless 
the faculty has the opportunity to work together on matters 
of more than departmental scope. Because they are in a 
position to see the program as a whole, graduate deans are 
often more eager than the rank and file of their colleagues 
for new methods and administrative arrangements. Ex¬ 
perience has revealed that many procedures, originally in¬ 
troduced with other immediate ends in mind, can serve to 
bring graduate professors closer together in something like 
organic partnership. Among these, two can be heartily 
recommended, especially if they are carried out concurrently. 
First a study of the backgrounds, aptitudes, and interests of 
a representative number and sample of graduate students; 
and second, a thoroughgoing examination of field practice in 
the major occupations to which doctoral graduates go after 
receiving their degrees. The suggestion of using these two 
types of study together is not intended to imply that all pro¬ 
fessors need to do is investigate the situation and then adapt 
programs and procedures uncritically to their findings. They 
will still need to resolve the issue between what is and what 
ought to be. 

In a joint attack on problems of this kind I see great op¬ 
portunity for developing that mind-set and predisposition 
toward constructive change that appears to be so much need¬ 
ed. Since the average university situation does not normally 
provide many opportunities for developing the required in¬ 
sight in members of the staff, the primary task of those re¬ 
sponsible for leadership Is to devise situations which will 
Impel graduate professors to study their roles as educators. 
Getting men who customarily specialize in producing and dis¬ 
seminating research in their own restricted fields to work as 
earnestly on instructional problems is admittedly a tough and 
time-consuming undertaking. To be sure, no graduate dean 
who leads his faculty in such a project should be surprised 
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if the exercise confirms a few individuals in convictions he 
hoped the experience would modify. The degree of success 
of such a venture is, however, determined primarily by the 
vision, ingenuity, and persistence of the group and its leader. 

The Program of Studies 

Some leaders in graduate education distrust the general 
approach here described on the ground that it may lead staff 
members to lose sight of the high intellectual goals which 
the Ph.D. degree is supposed to symbolize in American cul¬ 
tural life. Moreover, such persons are convinced that activ¬ 
ities of this sort predispose a faculty to admit hordes of 
plodding students who are only interested and capable of suc¬ 
ceeding in practical programs, more narrowly vocational in 
nature even than those already offered by graduate profes¬ 
sional schools on the campus. For the benefit of educators 
with such anxieties it should be pointed out that the dreaded 
outcomes are not necessarily inherent in a careful examina¬ 
tion of what employers and students alike consider to be 
their real needs. 

Indeed, the opinion sampled in the present study points in 
the opposite direction. In spite of discordant notes, a con¬ 
sensus was revealed to the effect that graduate schools are 
now producing too many narrow specialists whose education 
consists of little more than the technical preparation and 
trade skills required for immediate adjustment to a job. 
They wished that advanced graduate work might contribute 
more specifically to the liberation of the student’s mind in at 
least three ways: first, by introducing him to intellectual 
freedom through discipline in logical methods of thought; 
second, by enlarging the scope of his ideas through relating 
his rapidly expanding acquaintance with a specialized field to 
the great expanse of related human knowledge; and third, by 
extending his freedom in the social sphere through increasing 
his ability to communicate ideas to others. In other words, 
their plea was for the type of specialist that Nicholas Mur- 
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ray Butler once characterized as a “broad man sharpened to 
a point." 

Most graduate school officials do not object to this ideal 
for advanced education but they do differ from employing 
officers on how it may best be promoted and on what part 
of it should be attempted in the limited time allotted to 
graduate study. Some of them repudiated any responsibility 
for the personal and social development of their students; 
others said the employers’ bill of particulars expected gradu^ 
ate schools to provide liberal education that should have 
been attended to in the undergraduate yeai's; and still others 
objected to assuming any obligation for preparing candidates 
to communicate Ideas to others, the inference being that 
ability to acquire and possess ideas would assure their effec¬ 
tive oral or written communication when an occasion de¬ 
manded it. 

The tendency of the graduate school to divorce subject 
matter from the self has not always encouraged the healthy 
objectivity it was designed to produce. , We no longer ex¬ 
pect the investigator, the teacher, or the statesman to be a 
neutral entity outside the vital forces with which he is work¬ 
ing. Rather, we expect him to have a scheme of values out 
of which a frame of reference is made explicit for his own 
guidance and for the use of others who need to interpret or 
apply his findings. Therefore I suggest that every major 
field of study use a seminar or other means to point up the 
social philosophy and broader purposes that should guide 
creative workers in the area. In the hands of competent 
leaders such a seminar would justify the use of the word 
“philosophy" in the symbol of the degree; a good example 
of such a seminar is one that Professor E. G. Conklin con¬ 
ducted for many years at Princeton University on the history 
and philosophy of biology. It is the raeagerness or absence 
of such opportunities in graduate education that led a com¬ 
mittee of the American Sociological Society recently to de¬ 
plore the lack of conviction in the teaching of sociology, and 
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to indicate that this might be due to overemphasis on scien¬ 
tific “objectivity." 

Many of those who contributed opinions to this study join 
with the writers of professional literature in expressing dis¬ 
satisfaction with the premises graduate faculties appear to 
favor in approving and guiding dissertation research; with 
the capriciousness of their demands in the use of the tools of 
research; and with the lack of meaning often associated with 
the final examination. Practically all of these comments deal 
with symptons that should disappear when the more basic re¬ 
construction already discussed has taken place. In the mean¬ 
time, some steps might be taken to improve some of the more 
objectionable practices. 

Most candidates and employers agree with the graduate 
faculties in the judgment that the dissertation should con¬ 
tinue to be the heart of doctoral training. But they assert 
that it is in danger of becoming meaningless through strict 
adherence to largely outmoded standards which require the 
dissertation to be a self-initiated “contribution to existing 
knowledge." Employers are convinced that richer and more 
lasting education is likely to result from a research project 
that focuses attention on securing command of a variety of 
research methods and skill in critical appraisal of the scholar¬ 
ly work of others. They believe that extending the bound¬ 
aries of knowledge is more likely to be a later stage of 
growth for the individual, and that worthwhile contributions 
are more likely to be made effectively on a cooperative basis. 
Too often the dictum of "original" or “individual” restricts 
the candidate to some obscure author or insignificant de¬ 
velopment that npbody else has thought worthy of attention. 

Another step in strengthening thesis research is that of re¬ 
quiring authorization from more persons than just the candi¬ 
date’s sponsor—a practice already in use in many universities. 
The pooling of ideas is an effective democratic procedure for 
graduate professors as well as for men in other walks of life. 
While we may assert that professors who cannot do a first- 
rate job in approving research projects should not be allowed 
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to sponsor doctoral candidates, the fact of the matter is that 
most schools do have and must use some professors who 
fail to meet this qualification fully. But regardless of in¬ 
dividual merit on the part of the faculty, the best interests 
of the student are served if the sponsor is required to check 
his judgment with that of two or more colleagues anywhere 
in the graduate school who have special competence in the 
general area in which the proposed thesis lies. The same in¬ 
dividuals should read the completed report critically before 
it is submitted to an official examining committee. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of foreign languages 
and other tools needed for doctoral research. There is no 
more controversial issue in graduate practice than that of 
determining what research skills should be required of doc¬ 
toral candidates and how competence in these shall be 
measured. The only point on which everybody concerned 
agrees is that there is at present something definitely wrong 
with the situation. Every professor has his personal remedy; 
my own is stated in the two succeeding paragraphs. 

The candidate should be given at least a beginner’s ac¬ 
quaintance with the tools of research most commonly used 
in the field in which he expects to work. He should be re¬ 
quired to have more skill in the ones needed for effective 
work on the particular project he has chosen. It does not 
follow from the fact that foreign languages and cultures are 
an important part of man’s liberal education that they should 
invariably be part of advanced graduate work. Immediate 
and recurring occupational use should be the criterion for 
establishing such requirements. In the fields usually covered 
by the term "humanities,” foreign languages and their litera¬ 
tures are of the utmost importance and the well prepared 
candidate may matriculate with a full command of two or 
more languages other than his mother tongue. But this cir¬ 
cumstance and the fact that the humanities fixed the early 
pattern of doctoral requirements can no more mean that all 
candidates should command two foreign languages than we 
should today think of preparing roast pig only by burning the 
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houses in which suckling pigs are bedded. And doctoral stu¬ 
dents who do need languages will vary greatly in their needs. 
For example, candidates in public administration and govern¬ 
ment who look to careers in the Far East will want Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian much more than the traditional French 
and German. 

Even a cursory examination of the tools actually used from 
day to day served to reduce the importance of foreign lan¬ 
guages in most research programs. Command of the pro¬ 
fessional and technical skills required for effective library 
work is much more commonly needed. And any research 
librarian can tell you that the average doctoral candidate has 
no greater competence in this regard than is expected of 
undergraduates. In our day research in most fields requires 
considerable statistical Information and skills which a ran¬ 
dom examination of even a hundred dissertations will show 
is apparently not possessed by either the candidate or his 
sponsor. Logic as an instrument of inquiry is a greatly neg¬ 
lected research tool, as anyone can discover by examining 
the quality of reasoning exhibited in the same random sam¬ 
pling of dissertations. Furthermore, we live in an age of 
mechanical devices that are everyday tools of the productive 
research worker. Doctoral candidates likely to use or direct 
others in the use of calculating, tabulating, and measuring 
machines should be as free to acquire a command of these 
instruments as is the student who needs a linguistic tool more 
than he needs a mechanical one. Seemingly, the only tenable 
position is to set research requirements in terms of the prob¬ 
able occupational needs of the individual whose program is 
being planned, and to demand of him the same level of per¬ 
formance in their use that is asked of him in the subject mat¬ 
ter on which he is working. 

What should constitute the written and oral examination 
when a doctoral program is completed is also a moot ques¬ 
tion. Doctoral candidates generally regard the preliminary 
or matriculation examination (to be discussed in the next 
section) and the dissertation as exceedingly difficult hurdles, 
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but the final examination, especially the oral portion of it, 
has come to be looked upon as a "kangaroo court” for add¬ 
ing one last torment before admitting the already harried in¬ 
dividual to "all the rights and privileges” appertaining to 
the Ph.D. degree. Too often, at such examinations, ques¬ 
tions on general scholarly competence are formulated to see 
if the candidate understands the professional hobby or par¬ 
ticular viewpoint of the questioner. And those related to a 
defense of the dissertation too often are sly pokes at the in¬ 
dividuals and the department which sponsored the candi¬ 
date. 

I therefore suggest that the oral procedure be limited to 
cross-examination on an initial defense of the thesis which 
the candidate has presented in his own way. When necessary 
the chairman of the examining committee should use the pre¬ 
rogative of a trial judge in ruling questions out of order. I 
suppose this would entail developing precedents common in 
a court of law but as yet in rudimentary form as regards 
doctoral procedure. The written examination should be of 
the comprehensive type currently used in some undergrad¬ 
uate colleges. It would, of course, require a high order of 
powers of generalization, a full grasp of relevant facts, and 
penetrating Insight into cause-and-effect relationships. The 
idea that a few professors can sit around a table and, by ask¬ 
ing a candidate a series of unrehearsed questions, adequately 
test his scholarly grasp of a large area of knowledge ex¬ 
presses an outmoded conception of evaluation. The best 
thought of a staff should go into preparing appropriate in¬ 
struments and Into judging the quality of student response. 

Student Personnel Procedures 

The opinion sampled for this study indicates widespread 
and often intense dissatisfaction on the part of employers and 
recent recipients of the Ph.D. degree with the graduate 
school's conception and administration of personnel machinery. 
Doctoral candidates had better service as undergraduates, 
and industrial and governmental employers have far more 
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efficient personnel services for their own professional em¬ 
ployees. 

Most graduate schools were for long periods very small 
institutions where student and teacher had the close con¬ 
tacts commonly associated with the relationship of appren¬ 
tice and master in guilds requiring long periods of training. 
These informal methods may still offer adequate services in 
the more sparsely populated half of the graduate schools. 
Nevertheless, these commendably human but individualistic 
and opportunistic practices are outmoded for use in institu¬ 
tions where enrollments are large, and where such increases 
have been accompanied by a simultaneous diversification of 
program offerings. These institutions need a systematic and 
comprehensive personnel organization in order to enable doc¬ 
toral candidates to make the most effective use of their ca¬ 
pacities in working with the institutional and field resources 
that are available to them. 

Personnel work with graduate students calls for a faculty 
sensitized to the need for working with individuals in the 
full knowledge that they are heirs to all the passions, anxie¬ 
ties, and ills that peculiarly heset the academic man. That 
is asking for a lot more than readiness to work with the in¬ 
dividual graduate student as if he were a disembodied intel¬ 
lect. It means concern for the candidate’s housing, his social 
life, his mental and physical health, his growth in the per¬ 
sonal qualities employers say are essential to success—all this, 
of course, as a part of the main task of promoting a quality 
of intellectual growth for which the doctorate in philosophy 
may be conferred with pride. Mere talk about comradeship 
between budding and mature scholars is not sufficient for 
maintaining those fruitful relations that are commonly in evi¬ 
dence between learner and learned in law, medicine, and other 
professional schools. 

It would, in ray judgment, he a mistake for graduate 
schools to move from an amorphous personnel organization 
to an imitation of even the better and more comprehensive ar¬ 
rangements in undergraduate colleges. Throughout this article 
I have argued that doctoral work is fundamentally profcs* 
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sional in nature and incentives. Both Instructional and per¬ 
sonnel procedures should more and more be shaped by this 
controlling fact. In actual practice, however, most adminis¬ 
trative devices in graduate schools are essentially those of 
four-year colleges. Techniques of selection, registration, at¬ 
tendance, discipline, promotion, prerequisites, awarding fel¬ 
lowships, and for the most part of instruction and examina¬ 
tion, are taken over with minor modifications from the pro¬ 
cedure for undergraduates. What is needed is an adminis¬ 
tration of these affairs that is suited to the maturity and pro¬ 
fessional purposes of advanced graduate students. 

How is this to be brought about? I suggest that we begin 
to bring clarity Into the pattern by enlarging the role of the 
chief personnel officer, the dean of the graduate school. Half 
facetiously, Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity says: “In most institutions the graduate dean can be de¬ 
scribed as the head of a school that does not exist, over which 
he presides for the sufficient reason that it never meets. He 
does nothing in particular, but he is subjected to heavy criti¬ 
cism unless he does it very well."® The plain truth is that 
most graduate deans have few identifiable professional func¬ 
tions in either administration or instruction, however salutary 
their influence may be through powers of suasion and exam¬ 
ple. It is a hard saying, but the initiated know that the dean's 
office is largely a facade behind which the departments carry 
on the essential administrative and instructional functions. 
Indeed, most graduate deans take office with the tacit under¬ 
standing that during incumbency they many continue undi¬ 
minished their own research and teaching interest, Until the 
graduate faculty is willing to clothe the dean with at least the 
authority and functions common among law and medical 
school deans there is little use in talking about the introduc¬ 
tion of personnel procedures or other administrative devices 
for integrating graduate work. At present there is no uni- 

“ Howard Mumford Jonrs, Posl-tTar Planning for tie Graduate Schaoll 
(New Orleans: Conference of Deana of Soutliern Graduate Schools, Tulane 
University, 1M3), p. 3, 
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fying force in the very heart and core of the graduate 
school. 

I, of course, recognize that the chief personnel officer will 
not always be the graduate dean, but he is so designated in 
the twenty-two institutions that conferred 75 percent of the 
degrees reported on in this study. If the graduate school is 
not large enough to have its own full-time administrative offi¬ 
cer, the university usually is small enough for the president 
to perform the integrating functions—^if he is otherwise quali¬ 
fied. The president of Johns Hopkins University, for exam¬ 
ple, has since its founding discharged the duties commonly 
assigned to the dean or director of graduate studies. Other 
things being equal, such an arrangement is to be preferred 
over having the dean of some undergraduate college ad¬ 
minister graduate work as an adjunct to and by the standards 
of his undergraduate duties. It is also a better arrangement 
than designating as the director of graduate studies some 
staff member who, regardless of his individual qualifications, 
has no authority to perform the indispensable coordinating 
functions. 

Data on the occupational placement of 22,509 Ph.D.'s 
showed 65 percent college professors, 20 percent workers in 
industrial research, 10 percent in government, and 5 percent 
in precollegiate education. This seems to indicate that the 
graduate school of the future should deliberately make a se¬ 
lection of those teaching, research, and administrative occu¬ 
pations for which it will prepare candidates for the doctorate 
in philosophy. In turn, this requires of graduate schools 
which want to be of maximum benefit to doctoral candidates 
and to society that they face realistically (as medical schools 
have for some time done) all of the issues inherent in a pro¬ 
fessional type of selective admissions, counseling, restricted 
offerings, and effective placement. After war shortages in 
doctoral personnel are made up, it is likely that society will 
demand a relatively small number of soundly educated and 
functionally trained doctors of philosophy. 

The weak, overexpanded, or indiscriminately ambitious 
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graduate school is not likely to welcome or follow recruit¬ 
ment policies that have proven their worth in medical colleges 
and other professional schools, They are more likely to con¬ 
tinue to go into the academic highways and byways inviting 
whomsoever has a master’s degree to matriculate for the doc¬ 
torate. They are likely to continue trying to maintain enroll¬ 
ment through grants-in-aid which thinly subsidize more than 
three-fourths of their doctoral candidates. Those who have 
studied graduate student aid even go the length of asserting 
that if grants were reduced to the proportion customarily 
given in professional schools, as many as one-fourth of our 
doctoral-level graduate schools probably would be without 
students. 

Tables which show by university and census region where 
22,509 Ph.D. degrees were earned and the 1940 location of 
these degree holders, make it evident that recruitment for 
most graduate schools is a state or regional undertaking. 
This generalization is corroborated by data from the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Universities which indicated that in 1940 
only ten member-institutions recruited 50 percent or more of 
their students from outside the state. The information showed 
further that tax-supported institutions secured approximately 
one-third of their graduate students from their own under¬ 
graduate colleges, and that the corresponding figure for pri¬ 
vately supported institutions was one-fifth. 

College and university bulletin boards attest to the fact 
that the announcement of fellowships is the graduate school’s 
most frequently used recruiting device. A greater use could 
be made of placement history, the careers for which prepara¬ 
tion Is offered, and of the faculty and material resources 
available in the several major fields. Perhaps minimum use 
is being made of the word-of-mouth recommendations that 
earlier recipients of the degree might supply If graduate 
school officials were more effective in follow-up activities. 
Undergraduate faculty members on the local campus might 
also be encouraged to recommend their best students to the 
graduate school. Professional schools often get the cream of 
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the undergraduate student body. Even the graduate school 
that has more applicants than it can now accept should be en¬ 
couraged to compete for the very superior individuals. 

Each department has largely handled its own recruiting, 
especially as it is done through the use of fellowships, assist- 
antships, and other forms of grants in aid of doctoral study. 
This policy has led in most universities to “have" and “have 
not" departments in competition with one another. The course 
of action most likely to improve the situation probably will 
be earnestly opposed by representatives of the strong depart¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, instead of the department “owning" 
the stipend and selecting the fellow with the dean merely ap¬ 
pointing him, fellowships should belong to the graduate school 
as such and the dean and his council should select and appoint 
fellows on the basis of data supplied by all departments. And 
since the purpose of aid is to attract and hold doctoral candi¬ 
dates of the highest possible caliber, stipends should be large 
enough (even if the number must be reduced) to enlist the 
competition of men and women of outstanding excellence. 

The concepts which, in my opinion, should govern selec¬ 
tion before and after admission to graduate study as well as 
a suggested general framework for counseling at the graduate 
level have already been stated. With respect to personnel 
service to advanced students, accordingly, all that seems 
called for at this point is a brief statement of appropriate pro¬ 
cedures. 

There is no need to reiterate the impracticability of trying 
to formulate specific recommendations for so diverse a group 
of institutions as American graduate schools. Each institu¬ 
tion should be expected, for example, to handle initial selec¬ 
tion in terms of its own situation. At Princeton University, 
graduate enrollment is primarily for the Ph.D. degree and 
definitely limited. In normal times there arc more than twice 
as many applicants as can be admitted. These circumstances 
encourage extensive testing, interviewing, and counseling be¬ 
fore admission is granted. But no such procedure is feasible 
at the University of Wisconsin, for example, where enroll- 
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ment is not restricted, where most applicants are in¬ 
terested in the master’s degree, and where the 10 percent 
or so that later matriculate for the doctorate make their de¬ 
cision to do so only after a year or more on the campus. Dif¬ 
ferences in size aside, Wisconsin obviously will have to have 
a larger and more comprehensive personnel service if it Is to 
help so heterogeneous a population in analyzing and serving 
its vocational purposes. Doctoral education for such a group 
is critically dependent on informed and insightful counseling. 

While any sizable graduate school that still relies only on 
the dean and the department heads for all matters of admis¬ 
sion and counseling undoubtedly needs to overhaul its setup, 
the best way to do so can be discussed only with reference to 
the larger setting in the university. The graduate school will, 
of course, make use of the medical, psychiatric, and psycho¬ 
logical services provided for the entire campus. The testing 
bureau can probably provide assistance by means of the Car¬ 
negie Foundation’s Graduate Record Examination when it 
comes to discovering the nature and range of an applicant’s 
general information and his relative mastery of factual knowl¬ 
edge In his field of major interest. But this bureau must work 
closely with the graduate department concerned if the diag¬ 
nostic values of this instrument are to play any part in in¬ 
struction. The same generalization holds for personality an¬ 
alyses. The doctoral candidates do not complain of any lack 
of formal personnel services, but rather the absence of any 
carry-over from them to the warm, human counsel of com¬ 
petent and understanding professors. 

To turn to the placement and follow-up aspects of doctoral 
work, those college appointing officers who expressed opinions 
were almost unanimous in their dissatisfaction with the way 
graduate schools handled such matters. They claimed that 
ordinarily no one connected with the graduate school or even 
the university knows enough of what employment opportuni¬ 
ties require to say with any certainty that a given candidate is 
properly prepared. Neither, they asserted, is enough known 
about the candidate as a human being to give assurance that 
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he is likely to adjust easily to living in the environment where 
he will be employed. They believed they got even less satisfac¬ 
tory service when they consulted the bureau primarily respon¬ 
sible for placing undergraduates. No one from outside the 
institution concerned should presume to say what precise or¬ 
ganization is best calculated to improve the situation com¬ 
plained of. It is, however, abundantly clear that no mechani¬ 
cal setup will provide a remedy unless it succeeds in increasing 
faculty sensitivity to the real needs of the field and in enrich¬ 
ing their knowledge of students as human beings. 

Follow-up activities are of course closely related to effective 
placement. Those graduate schools that could quickly and 
easily provide data on training and placement for this study 
had effective procedures in this regard. But many graduate 
schools were not able to send the data immediately. One in¬ 
stitution reported that it spent $500 in addition to valuable 
staff time in learning the whereabouts of its doctoral gradu¬ 
ates for a single decade. Incidentally, the institution thanked 
the study for the stimulus and indicated that it had made pro¬ 
vision for keeping the information up to date. The Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago and Stanford University are among the insti¬ 
tutions known to have made periodic follow-up surveys and to 
have analyzed the findings for guidance in improving gradu¬ 
ate instruction. 


In Conclusion 

The reader will doubtless have noted that the suggestions 
made in this article for improving graduate study are mutually 
dependent and all of a piece. The two basic assumptions with 
which the study began furnish the foundation for everything 
else; (1) doctoral programs must be adjusted to the uses to 
which recipients can put the degree in the scheme of American 
life today, and (2) the graduate school must function as an 
integrated organism—rather than an aggregate of competing 
departments—if it is to be able to fulfill its mission. All de¬ 
tails of instructional method and administrative procedure can 
be worked out naturally and constructively when a cooperative 
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attack is made on the problem of meeting socially significant 
needs. 

As far as the former are concerned, they comprise individ¬ 
ualized study in the major field, well integrated with sup- 
porting subjects and cultural activities, all determined by the 
actual requirements of each case. The administrative arrange¬ 
ments to reinforce this instruction should cover selective ad¬ 
mission, individual counseling with emphasis on the student's 
self-appraisal, financial assistance, realistic and conscientious 
placement, and follow-up for the sake of continuous check on 
the program. The details through which this broad policy 
should be implemented must be worked out on each separate 
campus on the basis of local conditions, values, and resources. 
That beginnings are already under way in this direction, un¬ 
even and scattered as they may be, gives ground for at least 
a measure of sound optimism. 



Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools 

By CARTER V. GOOD and ROLAND A. BROWNE 

T he prospect of 5,000,000 returning veterans eligible 
for college education under the GI Bill of Rights and 
the Veterans Rehabilitation Bill produced a need for an 
entirely new type of handbook of information about educa¬ 
tional institutions. Educational officers of the military forces 
reported that veterans want to know many things beyond the 
cost of tuition, courses offered, degrees given, etc. They want 
to know about housing accommodations—especially important 
to the veterans since so many will be married—credit to be 
allowed for courses taken while in the armed services, student 
aid and opportunities for part-time employment, local campus 
restrictions and special regulations; in fact, Army, Navy, 
Marine, and Coast Guard officers in advance planning with 
the American Council on Education drew up a list of more 
than two hundred questions which veterans ask when they are 
considering what school they wish to attend. 

There was no handbook available containing this informa¬ 
tion. It had to be compiled by personal inquiry of every edu¬ 
cational institution of collegiate level in the United States. 
This work was undertaken by the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation in December 1944. Questionnaires were sent to more 
than 1,700 colleges and professional schools, investigating 
more than 3,400 college administrative units. Editorial offices 
were established at the University of Cincinnati, and ten 
months of hard work by a considerable staff is resulting in the 
publication of this unique Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools in the United States^ in October. Be¬ 
cause it Is so much more detailed than the previous handbooks 
published by the Council, American Universities and Cot- 

' Carter V. Good, A Guide io Colleges, Universities, and Professional Sekools 
in the United Stales (Washington, D. C.tAtntrican Council on Edocarfon, >S4S). 
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leges'^ and American Junior Colleges,^ it takes an entirely 
different form. A tabular arrangement of the information 
was adopted not only because it seemed the only way to keep 
the data on 3,400 school units within reasonable space limits, 
but also because it facilitates ready comparison of the require¬ 
ments and offerings of different institutions. 

The scope of the new Guide is greater than the combined 
coverage of the two earlier handbooks, since it deals with both 
accredited and unaccredited institutions of college and uni¬ 
versity grade that fall into the categories of junior colleges, 
colleges of arts and science, teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and professional schools in twenty-four fields of spe¬ 
cialization. Its aim is to cover all independently organized 
institutions of collegiate level and all corporate colleges or 
divisions of larger institutions as listed in the 1944-45 edition 
of the Educational Directory published by the United States 
Office of Education, In addition, it includes a number of 
junior colleges, strong professional departments of instruc- 
tion, and professional schools of certain types not listed in 
the Educational Directory, Replies were received from ap¬ 
proximately 88 percent of the schools invited to provide data, 
The number of institutions of the various types for which 
information is given is listed in the following table (p. 355), 

Pi-AN OP Organization 

Part I deals with junior colleges, colleges of arts and 
science, and teachers colleges and normal schools, including 
such special college units as basic general colleges, junior divi¬ 
sions, and colleges of science. The institutions have been 
grouped by states and classified by type under each state. 

Part II is devoted to professional schools in the twenty-four 
fields listed in the table. In most instances these units are or¬ 
ganized as separate colleges or divisions of a university, or as 

^Clarence S. Marsti, American Vniveriities and Collides: A Handbook of 
Higher Education, 4th ed. (Washington, D, C. i American Council on Education, 
1940). 

® Walter C. Eells, American Junior Colleges (Washington, D. C, | American 
Council on Education, 1940). 
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independent institutions. However, a number of profes¬ 
sional departments of instruction (as distinguished from col¬ 
leges or divisions) have been included, when outstanding in 


Type and Frequency of Institutions Represented 
IN This Guide 


Type of Institution 

Frequency 

Part I 

Junior Colleges. 

H 


Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. 

Total... 


Part H 

Professional Schools of: 

Agriculture. 

65 

5S 

63 

140 

Architecture. 

Art... 

Business Administration... 

Dentistry....... 

41 

Engineering. 

15S 


28 

43 

Home Economics........ 


63 


127 

Library Science.... 

40 


80 


138 


138 


9 


6 


63 


7 


42 


9 


133 


25 


11 




1,504 


Part III 

431 




3;J89 



the professional field represented. For a field in which a 
national accrediting association exists, recognition by the ot^ 
ganization has been used as the criterion for including profes- 
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sional departments. Professional colleges or divisions, how¬ 
ever, have been included without reference to national accred¬ 
itation. 

Part III deals with extension work in institutions of college 
grade. The complex organization of extension work, and the 
fact that extension courses and centers vary considerably from 
year to year in any given institution, have made it necessary 
to present a comparatively brief tabulation of offerings. 

A detailed survey of graduate instruction is beyond the 
scope of this handbook, although considerable information 
regarding graduate work may be found in Parts I and II, 
especially the latter. 

Special Information for Veterans 

Certain types of information are useful to any prospective 
student, for example, the location of a particular institution, 
its educational status, entrance requirements, courses offered, 
fees charged, cost of room and board, degrees granted, and 
length of degree programs. Such items constitute the major 
part of the content of this new Guide, and will be useful to 
secondary school advisers and college counselors of non¬ 
veterans. 

Certain other items of information, however, are of par¬ 
ticular interest to the veteran. Many men and women will 
enter college under the provisions of the GI bill who would 
not normally do so without such assistance. In many cases, 
prospective students are lacking in formal entrance require¬ 
ments or have been out of school so long as to become “rusty” 
in subject-matter knowledge. Others have been engaged in 
special work, often of a highly technical nature, while in the 
armed services and feel that some credit should be awarded 
for such service training. Still others have sought to further 
their education while in service by taking USAFI courses. 
Therefore, the Guide Includes specific information concerning 
the policies of each institution regarding special entrance re¬ 
quirements for veterans, credit for educational experience in 
the armed forces, and special instructional provisions for vet- 
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erans (such as high school offerings, refresher courses, tutorial 
work, and short-course vocational units). 

While it is generally anticipated that the financial benefits 
of the GI bill are adequate to cover costs to the student in 
most institutions, particularly nonprofessional schools located 
in low-cost regions, the federal grants to veterans do not cover 
all the costs in some schools situated in high-cost areas. 
Therefore, the Guide indicates the availability for each insti¬ 
tution of special grants and loans for veterans, as well as the 
opportunities for part-time employment. 

In the case of certain professions, such as medicine, there 
is a clearly defined need for postgraduate refresher courses. 
Many returning physicians, for example, may desire to refresh 
their knowledge of a particular field of specialization that 
they expect to pursue in civilian life but which is not related 
to the work they have been doing in the armed services. A 
case in point would be that of a specialist in obstetrics and 
gynecology who has served as an army doctor treating battle 
wounds since 1941 but who intends to take up the practice of 
his former specialty after release from military service. A 
similar example would be that of an army dentist whose 
peacetime specialty is orthodontic work with children, The 
handbook includes information concerning postgraduate re¬ 
fresher courses for professional men and women. 

There is considerable recognition on the part of college 
faculties of the anticipated needs of veterans for special 
guidance and direction in their studies. Likewise, public at¬ 
tention has been focused by many writers upon the urgent 
need for assuring at least reasonable certainty of satisfactory 
vocational placement for returning veterans. Of particular 
interest is the extent to which vocational guidance and place¬ 
ment of veterans will be made the responsibility of specially 
appointed veterans' educational directors, as compared wkh 
the more traditional methods of counseling by departments of 
specialization, deans, faculty advisers, and placement officers. 
The Guide includes information concerning the particular 
form of guidance provided in each institution. 
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The problem of housing for veterans looms large, Inade^ 
quate housing space in noninstitutional facilities such as apart¬ 
ments, hoarding houses, and private homes at a particular 
institution, as compared with adequate dormitory facilities at 
another school, may often prove the deciding factor in choos¬ 
ing a college. This problem is especially important for mar¬ 
ried veterans. The handbook indicates for each institution 
the type and cost of available living accommodations, 

Veterans will be interested in the parts of the Guide de¬ 
voted to regulations governing attendance at convocation and 
church, use of tobacco and alcohol, dancing, and possession of 
autotnobiles. 

Never before In educational history has so large a number 
of young men and women been considering the possibility of 
furthering their education, and never has the group been so 
mature and discriminating. Now that World War II has 
ended, there are greatly Increased educational demands on the 
counseling services of the armed forces and of the Veterans 
Administration, as well as on numerous civilian agencies and 
institutions. It is the earnest desire of the Council that the 
Guide play at least some small part in the more effective 
adjustment of the service man or woman and of the oncoming 
high school student to the college or university environment. 



The Council at Work 


T he Council at Work is a brief summary of 
the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It Is 
hoped that this sui-vey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi¬ 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


The Problems and Policies Committee will meet at the 
Westchester Country Club on October 7-8. Particular atten¬ 
tion will be given to the plans of the federal government for 
assistance to scientific education and research, the relation 
of the federal government to higher education and to the 
possible creation of regional offices of the Council. 

The Executive Committee of the Council is meeting in the 
board room of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance.^ 
ment of Teaching In New York City on October 6. 

1946 Annual Meeting 

In view of the lifting of travel restrictions, the Executive 
Committee has announced that a full annual meeting of the 
Cpuncil will be. held in Washington, D. C., on May 3-4, 1946. 
The Council has not had a meeting of the full membership 
since May 1942. 

Staff 

Francis J. Brown joined the regular staff of the Council on 
July 1. For the last several years Dr. Brown has served as 
consultant on war activities to the Council under a special 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
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Donald J. Shank, administrative associate, resigned from 
the Council staS on September 30 to join the staff of the new¬ 
ly created School of Industrial and Labor Relations of Cor¬ 
nell University. 

J. Harold Goldthorpe, who has served for several years 
on a ten-month basis as research associate of the Council 
left the staff on June 30, 1945. 

Karl F. Grittner, an intern of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs, will work with the Council through January 
1946. 

Grants 

The following new grants have been received by the Coun¬ 
cil since the publication of the July issue of The Educa¬ 
tional Record; 


Carnegie Corporation of New York and General Education 
Board (jointly): 

$150,000 a two-year study of the implications for civilian edu¬ 
cation and training of the educational experiences in 
the armed forces. 

The Field Foundation: 

$2,000 toward the support of the work of the Canadian- 
American Committee on Education. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald Foundation: 

$27,000 for three-year support of a national center for edu¬ 
cation on social security and related matters, under 
Karl de Schweinitz. 

George D. Widener: 

$10,000 for support during 1945-46 of a national center for 
education on social security and related matters, under 
Karl de Schweinitz. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration: 

$15,000 for research in evaluting and planning aeronautical 
curriculuras and teaching materials at the college level. 

Department of State : 

$75,000 for assistance to American-sponsored schools in China 
and neighboring countries, through June 30, 1947. 
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$120,000 for assistance to American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America, including support of the Inter-American 
Schools Service, under the direction of Roy Tasco 
Davis. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews: 

$115,785 for two-year support of Intergroup education projects 
in cooperating school systems, under the direction of 
Hilda Taba. 

Educational and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations 

On September 21-22 the Council brought together in 
Washington about one hundred people from educational, cul¬ 
tural, and scientific organizations, government, labor, indus¬ 
try, and agriculture to consider the draft proposals for an 
educational and cultural organization of the United Nations. 
This proposal, which was sent to all members of the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education, will be considered at the United 
Nations Conference which the British government has called 
to meet in London on November 1, 1945. 

Among the speakers at the conference were: M. Henri 
Bonnet, French Ambassador to the United States and former 
director of the International Institute of Intellectual Cooper¬ 
ation; Senator J. W. Fulbright; James T. Shotwell of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Bryn J. Hovde, 
Grayson N. Kefauver, and Walter M. Kotschnig of the State 
Department. 

The committee on resolutions included: Dr. Shotwell, chair¬ 
man; J. B. Edmonson, Guy S. Ford, W. H. Lemmel, James 
Marshall, Forest R. Moulton, T. G. Pullen, Edward B. 
Rooney, S.J., Alexander G. Ruthven, Guy E. Suavely, R. L. 
West, Howard E. Wilson, and George F. Zook. 

Implications of Military Education 

What civilian schools and colleges can learn from Army 
and Navy wartime educational techniques will be the sub¬ 
ject of a two-year investigation under the auspices of the 
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American Council on Education. A grant of $150,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the General 
Education Board has been received by the Council to carry 
on this work. The study will be under the direction of 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education of Connecti¬ 
cut, on leave of absence for this purpose. Dr. Grace estab¬ 
lished headquarters and staff in Washington on September 
17. He has named M. M. Chambers, George H. Fern, and 
Henry C. Herge as members of his staff to carry forward 
the project. 

Among the subjects which have already been selected for 
study are the various procedures which the armed forces 
have used in selection, classification, and assignment of per¬ 
sonnel. Tests and testing procedures, rating scales, evalua¬ 
tion boards, and so forth will be analyzed by Dr. Grace 
and his staff. Other studies will include the techniques of 
curriculum construction based upon analysis of the job to be 
done, the emphasis on demonstration and performance in 
teaching and continuous measurement of progress, new uses 
of printed materials, visual and auditory aids and school 
equipment, training programs for leadership and for the 
training of teachers, physical education and health, short term 
refresher courses, and new fields for women. An analysis 
will also be made of the nonmilitary educational activities 
such as those of the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
and the Coast Guard and Marine Institutes. Tlie compre¬ 
hensive library program whereby the reading interests of 
men and women have been met will be included. 

The Commission which the Council has named to assist 
Dr. Grace Is composed of: 

Edmund E. Day, Cornell University, chairman 
Howard A. Campion, Los Angeles Public Schools 
J. Walter Dietz, War Manpower Commission, formerly of 
Western Electric Company 
Anna Rose H.awkes, Mills College 
; Henry H. Hill, George Peabody College for Teachers . 

Herold C. Hunt, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 
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T. R. McConnell, University of Minnesota 

Carl H. Milam, American Library Association 

Harry S. Rogers, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 

Higher Education and Federal Government 

The Executive Committee of the Committee on Relation¬ 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, under 
the chairmanship of O. C. Carmichael, met in Washington 
on September 11-12. Among the matters which the Commit¬ 
tee considered were: proposed amendments to Public Law 
346 (GI Bill of Rights) ; legislation dealing with housing 
for veterans; student deferment under Selective Service; leg¬ 
islation pertaining to scientific research and a system of na¬ 
tional fellowships and scholarships; compulsory military train¬ 
ing; expansion of Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps; 
and preferential discharge of faculty and students. 

The Committee addressed a letter to President Tru¬ 
man which said: 

The development of the atomic bomb has introduced an entirely 
new element into all considerations of national defense and inter¬ 
national relations and has made obsolete much of our previous think¬ 
ing. Furthermore, the current confusion in the public mind makes 
Imperative a new and objective study of the whole situation. In 
particular, it seems clear that the issue of universal military training 
cannot be considered apart from other measures for national defense. 

We, therefore, urge you as President to appoint a commission com¬ 
posed of leading citizens of the nation who shall be empowered to 
make such a study, including calling upon military and scientific ex¬ 
perts, representatives of appropriate governmental agencies, and others 
for assistance, and to present its recommendations to you, In no 
other way, we believe, can the public be assured that all necessary and 
proper steps are being taken to make secure the future position of the 
United States. 

Housing and Higher Education 

A conference on the problems of housing education was 
held by the American Council on Education in cooperation 
with representatives of the National Housing Agency i» 
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Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, June 20, 1945. The 
purpose of the conference was to discuss the need for fur¬ 
ther study of the relationship of housing to higher education 
and to explore, in general, appropriate objectives for such a 
study. The following persons participated: 

Charles Ascher, National Housing Agency, Washington, D, C, 
Catherine Bauer, Boston, Massachusetts 

Gordon W. Blackwell, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 

Lloyd E. Blauch, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Miles L, Colean, Housing Consultant, Washington, D. C. 
Henry E, Hoagland, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Arthur A. Hood, Johns-Manvllle Sales Corporation, New York, 
New York 

Bryn J. Hovde, Department of State, Washington, D. C, 

Harry W. Ketchum, American University, Washington, D. C. 
Richard O. Niehoff, National Housing Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Lyman S. Moore, National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Carter McFarland, National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Herbert U. Nelson, National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Holmes Perkins, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Hugh R. Pomeroy, National Association of Housing Officials, 
Chicago, Illinoi.s 

Richard U. Ratcliff, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis¬ 
consin 

Dorothy Rosenman, National Committee on Housing, New York, 
New York 

Boris Shishkin, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Otis Winn, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich¬ 
igan 

Coleman Woodbury, National Housing Agency, Washington, 

D. C. 

Willian W. Wurster, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

^he conference agreed that there was need of an intensive 
study to determine (1) the possible contribution of colleges 
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and universities in training specialized personnel for housing 
administration on both pre-service and in-service bases; (2) 
the elements in housing which should be a part of general 
education at the secondary and collegiate level; and (3) how 
housing education can be effectively advanced as a part of 
adult education. The conference recommended that the Coun¬ 
cil create a standing committee to investigate this area. Dr. 
Ratcliff is now preparing for the Council a review of the 
housing problem in relation to education. 

Guide to CollegeSj Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States 

The entire first edition—12,000 copies—of the Council's 
newly published Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Profes- 
siongl Schools in the United States will be delivered to the 
armed forces on October 15. The planographed volume of 
680 pages will be used in the education and separation pro¬ 
gram of the Army and Navy. 

The book, compiled under the direction of Carter V. Good, 
of the University of Cincinnati, presents tabular data on 
3,400 college administrative units in some 1,700 collegiate in¬ 
stitutions. Part I offers detailed data on calendar, curric- 
ulums, costs, housing arrangements, financial aid, guidance, 
and treatment of veterans in junior, arts, and teachers col¬ 
leges. Part II gives similar data on twenty-four professional 
fields. Part III includes extension work in 431 institutions. 

Copies will be available for civilians through the Council 
in December 1945 at $5.00 per copy. Each member of the 
Council will receive a complimentary copy. 

Other Publications 

Among other recent Council publications which will be of 
wide interest and value are: 

Junior College Accounting Manual, by Henry Glenn Badger. This 
volume is the first manual designed for junior colleges and thar 
special problems and contains twenty model forms, a glossary of 
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accounting terminology, and a checklist of equipment and sup- 
plies. $2.50 a copy. 

Helpinff Teachers Understand Children^ by the staff of the Di¬ 
vision on Child Development and Teacher Personnel. The fifth 
in the series of volumes prepared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education, reports the practical steps in one school system to 
promote meaningful study of motivation, behavior, and needs of 
particular children. $3.50 a copy. 

United States Activities in International Cultural Relations, by 
I. L. Kandel. An account of various types of international cul¬ 
tural relations in which both official and private agencies en¬ 
gaged during the two decades between wars. 75^ a copy. 



Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 

THE BUDGET, 1945-46 
(As approvtd hy the Annual Meeting, May 4 , 1945 ) 


Receipts 


Membership dues. 

Spccinl grants... 

Reimbursement for services. 

Income from Publications Division. 

Estimated bank balance June 30, 1944.. 

Actual bank balance June 30, 1944. 

Estimated bank balance June 30, 1945., 


Estimated 
Resources 
July I, 1944 
to June JO, 

ms 

$ 35,000,00 
45,000.00 
7,000.00 
4,000,00 
10,500.00 


Actual 
Receipts 
July J, 1944 
to June JO, 

ms 

? 43,230.00 
40,000.00 

13.863.46 
4.000.00 

10.511.47 


Budget, 
Estimated 
Resources 
July /, r94J 
to June Jo, 
1946 

J 40,000.00 
45,000.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 


14,000.00 


?101,500.00 fill,604.93 $111,000.00 


DisbursEmekts 


Rent. 

Salary of President. 

Salarjr of Vice President... 

Salaries of assistants... 

Traveling expenses, administrative. 

Stationery, printing, and supplies. 

Telephone and telegraph. 

Postage and express. 

Furniture and equipment.. 

Committees—including Problems and 

Policies Committee... 

Auditor's fee. ....... 

General expense. 

Retirement Annuity Fund. 

Contingent... -.. 

Bulletin—i/ixArr Education and National 
Defense. .... 


Fiscal Year 

Fiscal Year 

Fiscal Year 


L9-f4-4S, 

ms~4<i. 

Proposed 

Expended 

Proposed 

$ 7,300.00 

$ 8,383.42 

$ 8,000.00 

10,000.00 

18,000.00 

18.000.00 

10,000.00 

8,333.33 

10,000.00 

41,500.00 

38,516.23 

42,650.00 

4,250.00 

7,280.00 

S.000.00 

1,200.00 

1,062.52 

1,400.00 

1,300.00 

2,354.44 

1,800.00 

1,000.00 

1,056.21 

1,200.00 

200.00 

430.50 

250.00 

8,000.00 

6,178.76 

8,000.00 

1,400.00 

1,400.00 

1,400.00 

1,500.00 

1,501,35 

1,500,00 

3,300.00 

2,343.10 

3,300.00 

2,550.00 

580.28 

3,500.00 

— 

— 

5.M0,00 

$101,500.00 

$ 97,420.14 

$111,000.00 
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PUBLICATIONS REVOLVING FUND 
From July /, ig 4 S to Juntyo^ 194 ^ 

Estimated Gross Receipts 

Tests and record cards.. f 30,000,00 

Books, The Educational Record, Studies Series, pamphlets, etc. 6,000.00 

Reimbursements for publication services from projects. 2, JQO.OO 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 2,700.00 

Committee on Youth Problems. 4,500,00 

Committee on Asiatic Studies.. 300,00 

United States filmstrip distribution........ 12,000.00 

Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services. 45,000,00 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United 

States.^._. 45,000.00 

Cooperative Study in General Education. 2,000.00 

Balance July 1, 1945, estimated. 7,000,00 


Total. ?157,000.00 


Estimated Gross Expenditures 

Printing, mailing, and advertising.. J 33,000.00 

Special assistance in Publications Division. 10,000.00 

Mailing list costs. 2,500.00 

Project promotion costs. 1,200.00 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 2,500.00 

Committee on Youth Problems. 6,500.00 

Committee on Asiatic Studies. 2,000.00 

United States filmstrip distribution. 7,500.00 

Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services,, 25,000,00 

Guide to Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools in the United 

States. 30,000.00 

Cooperative Study in General Education... 7,000.00 

Net to be transferred to Council’s operating budget... 4,000.00 

Contingent. 25,800,00 


Total.?157,000,00 
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F. W. Lafuentz & Co. 


CERTIFIED POBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

Executive Offices—^New Yofk City 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D, C. 


September 20, 1945 

American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: 

We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Education from 
July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945, inclusive, and submit herewith our report, including 
three exhibits, as follows: 

Statement or Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Exhibit A—General Fund 

Exhibit B—Publications Revolving Fund {condensed statement) 

Exhibit C—Special Funds 

Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank statements, 
and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by cancelled eheeks 
and vouchers. 

The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 30, 
1945 was coniirmed by the depository. A summary of the balances on hand is as 
follows: 


GeneralFund—Exhibit A... $ 57,670.16 

Publications Revolving Fund—Exhibit B. 19,933.06 

Special Funds—Exhibit C. 390,986.92 


Total... 3468,590,14 


Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named persons was presented 
for our inspection: 

Dr. George F. Zook, President... ? 5,000.00 

Dr. Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Vice President.... 5,000.00 

Mr. Corcoran Thom, Treasurer... 15,000.00 

Mr. Donald J. Shank, Assistant Treasurer. 15,000.00 

Mrs, Grace R. Ontricn, Assistant Treasurer. 15,000.00 


Total. 3 55,000.00 


Insurance policies were also inspected^ covering workmen's compensation, fire 
insur ance on furniture, fixtures, and stock in the amount of 326,000.00, 

Investments of the General Fund consisting of United States Saving.? Defense 
Bonds, amounting to 5101,000.00, were inspected by us at the Union Trust Company 
safe deposit box on September 19, 1945, and the United States Treasu^ notes, 
amounting to 365,000.00, in the custody of the American Security and Trust Cooipa^ 
were confirmed to us directly by the custodian. United States Savings Bonds, Serira P, 
1955, of a maturity value of 33,400.00, with a cost value of 31,516.00, purchated vrith 
funds of the Americon Vniversilies and Colleges were also inspected. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. W. I**F*ENTX K Co. 
Certified PMk ^cemnSmts 
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EXHIBIT A 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 

Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements—Generai, Fund 

From July i, ig 44 to June .jo, ig 4 S 


Receipts 

Dues: 

Constituent membsi'E... $ 6,300,00 

Associate members. S80.00 

Institutional members.. 36,350,00 5 43,230 00 


General Education Board—jeneral support. 40,000,00 

Ecimbursemciit for administration of grants;^ 

Canadian-American Committee on Educatjon. 5 95,35 

Commission on Motion Pictures in Education.. 228,27 

Commission on Teacher Education. 2,648,90 

Committee on Education and Social Security. 121,96 

Committee on Financial Aid to Schools in Latin America. 990.10 

Conferences on Postwar Educational Planning Activities in Colleges 

and Universities. 66.16 

Conference on Religion and Public Education. 51,72 

Cooperative Study in General Education: 


Supplementary grant number two. 1S2.92 456.08 


Cooperative Study of Public School Finance. 303,18 

Cooperative Study of Training and Eiperiencein the Armed Services, 329.72 

Cooperative Test Fund; ^ 


Teacher examination project. 490.80 2,920.03 


Handbook for use in teacher education inEtitution.s. 5.95 

Foreign Language Study Fund. 17,84 

Hawaiian survey... 182,92 

Inter-American Schools Service...■ 181.72 

Kodachrome Slides Project. 206.09 

Recordings Division. 8.79 

Report dealing with international educational activities and resources. 35,90 

Revision of cumulative record forms and related materials. 20.46 

Survey of intergroup relations in basic teaching materials. 416,05 

Survey of the treatment of the Far East in American textbooks... 34.15 


Services: 

Banking,...... 

Clerical—special contracts. 

Miroeographing... 

Telephone. 

Other receipts; 

Income from Publications Revolving Fund 


$ 9,329.34 


51,379,50 

2,518,76 

191.22 

444.64 4,534.12 


13,863.46 

4,000.00 


Total Receipts 


$101,093,46 


Cash on hand, exclusive of investments, July 1,1944: 

American Security and Trust Company,. 10,511,47 


$111,604,93 
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Disbursements 

Administrative (net); 


Salaries: 

President. ?1S,ODO.OQ 

Vice President. 8,333,3d 

Assistants. 38,516,23 $64,849.56 


Traveling expense: 

Administrative. $ 5,981,33 

Executive Committee... 1,298.67 7,280.00 


Rent (net)..,. 8,383.42 

Stationery, printing, and supplies... 1,062.52 

Postage and express. 1,056.21 

Tclcplione and telegraph. 2,354,44 

General expense. 1,501.35 

Accountants' fee... 1,400.00 

Retirement annuities. 1,393,73 

Past service annuities..... 949.37 

Contingent'. 

Committee on Relationship oE Higher Education 

to the Pedarat Government... $ 849.08 

Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 250.00 

Educational Policies Committee: 

Stenographic services. $ 9.20 

Copyright fee.... 2.00 11.20 


$ 1.110.28 

Alabama survey: 


Commission on Teacher Education—re¬ 
ceipts from sale cf publications for con¬ 
tribution to Council on Cooperation in 

Teacher Education..... 250,00 530.00 580.28 


Pumiture and Equipnieritl 

Purchases,..,..$ 452.00 

Sales. 21,50 430.50 


Committees of CounoU; 

Problems and Policies. $ 1,420.64 

Measurement and Guidance... 56,92 

Student Personnel: 

Standing committee. $914,69 

Subcommittee—brochure on postwar counseling_ 538.19 1,452,88 


International education and cultural relationa..... 283,82 

Accrediting procedures...... 339.51 

Government and educational finance....:.. 10.98 

Surplus property.,,......... 1,621,72 

Miscellaneous conferences... 992.29 


Total Disbursements......,.. 

Ca.sh on hand, exclusive of investments, Juno 30, 1945; 
American Security and Trust Company. 


$ 91,241.38 


6,178.76 
$ 97.420.14 

14,184.79 


$111,604.93 
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EXHIBIT B 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Condensed Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements—Publications 

Revolving Fund 

From July /, 1 Q 44 to June jo, 

Receipts 

Tests and record cards..... S 33,523,64 

Books, The Educational Record^ Studies Series, pamphlets, etc. 49,384,00 

Reimbursement for publication services. 3,16s!40 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 4,520.11 

Committee on Youth Problems. 6,276!30 

Committee on Asiatic Studies, . 3,212,09 

United States filmstrip distribution..:. 2,549.98 

Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services. 38,709.77 

Cooperative Study in Gperal Education. 6,669,63 

Southern Regional Studies and Education. 240.65 


Total Receipts. $148,250,65 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1944; 

American Securi ty and Trus t Company. 23,906,52 


$172,157.17 

Disbursements 

Printing, mailing, and advertising ...... $ 55,313.41 

Special assistance in Publications Division. 8,857.59 

Mailing list costs. 1,928,25 

Project promotion costs. 1,117.69 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 5,908.63 

Committee on Youth Problems... 10,140.26 

Committee 011 Asiatic Studies...._. 905.89 

Southern Regional Studies and Education. 1,449.00 

United States filmstrip distribution......__ 6,012.77 

Guide to Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools in the United 

States.,... 10,897.75 

Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services. 45,317,86 

Filmslides... 148,74 

Net transferred to Council's operating budget.... 4,000.00 

Contingent. 226.07 


Total Disbursements. $152,224.11 

I 

C.ish on hand, June 30, 1945: 

American Security and Trust Company. 19,933.06 


$172,157.17 
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